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Part of the Department of Agriculture's effort "to draw its offi- 
cials and employees into ‘the large councils’, to stimulate their inter- 
est in the processes of American Democracy, and to indicate the rela- 
tions of detailed performances to the needs and spirit of American 
society ,"(1) a School for workers in the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics was held in Washington, October 17 to 20, 1959. Responsibility for 
the organization and conduct of the program was located in the Division 
of Program Soucy; and: Discussion, with Morrie Be Steren in wharge, Alva 
He Benton and James O. Howard assisting. 


In response to requests from members of the Bureau, there is pre- 
sented in this volume a complete record of the proceedings of this 
School’. Included are: (1) a@ record of thertalks by wisiting lecturers, 
as reported by stenographers and edited by the speakers, and G2) Srp mier 
record of the afternoon discussions as formulated by secretaries of the 
eight groups into which the conference body was divided for purposes of 
informal discus sion. 


Planned for intensive study and discussion, by the entire em- 
yloyee body of the Bureau, of fundamental questions relating to "Stand- 
ards of Values for Agricultural Program Planning and Building," the pro- 
gram followed the general pattern of 59 similar "Schools for Agricul- 
tural Workers" which have been conducted since October 1955 by the 
Uss. Das through the) Division of Program Study and Discussion, BsA.EB., 
at the request of and in cooperation with various agencies of agricul- 
tundimeandgrural bite education. 


Two of these have been for workers in other federal agricultural. 
genclés;) one) for the Washington staff of the agricultural Extension 
ervice in October 1935, one for the Washington staff of the Farm Secu- 
ity Administration.in February 1920. The rest have been sponsored) by 
State agencies, - for extension workers, vocational agriculture teach-— 
ers, home economics teachers, A.A.A. committeemen, county plenning com- 
mitteemen, farm organization leaders, County Gupervisors of F.SiA.), 
County School superintendents, W.P.A. adult teachers, business leaders, 
elcwe Gompletesummary of Schools: held before February 1, 1940) is pre- 
sented. on page 1é5. 
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The purpose of these Schools, built in general around the ques= 
tion, "What is a desirable national agricultural program?" is education 
for democracy in agriculture. They aim to encourage independent think-— 
ing about the basic social and economic problems of asriculture in our 
time and to assist with that thinking, to help egricultural workers to a 
more unified view of the nation's problems and to a stronger sense of 
the meaning of their routine activities, to increase understanding of 
the forces that have converged in present agricultural programs and pol- 
icies, and to lay a base for agricultural land-use planning activities. 
In other words, the Schools present an invitation to philosophy, an in- 
vitation to a probing personel thinking-through of the root problems we 
face as individuals and as a nation: Where are we? How did we get here? 


(1) Charles A. Beard, in Preface to Democracy Has Roots, by M. L. 
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Where do we want to go? And what's the best way there? 


With these ends in view, each School is staffed with six or seven 
outstanding thinkers in Philosophy, Sociology, Economics, Political Sci- 
ence, History, Anthropology, Education, etc., from the colleges, univer- 
sities andi research institutions of the country. Working on thertheory 
that the truth about basic problems lies somewhere between the contend- 
ing judgments of honest thinkers on those problems, and that a strong 
stimulus to independent thinking is provided by the open and mutually 
respectful meeting of minds with different points of view, every staff 
is so planned as to ‘include representatives of widely divergent view- 
points, critical of current national policy as well as friendly to iv. 


Candidates for staff positions are chosen on the basis of close 
conference between the Division of Program Study and Discussion and 
leaders of sponsoring agencies. As a general principle, most staff mem- 
bers are selected from leaders in near-—at—hand States for the most di- 
rect attack on the problems of the region, a few being brought from afar 
to contribute outside perspective. 


The typical program presents lectures on the first day on "Back— 
grounds," on the second day on "The Place of Government in Modern Soci- 
ety," on the third on "Regionalism, Nationalism and Internationalism," 
and-.on the fourth on "Problems of Social Adjustment and Administration." 


Special emphasis is placed in these Schools»on the discussion 
features. Typically two hours each afternoon are devoted to discussion - 
of the materials of the morning lectures as they bear on local problems. 
For the most part this. discussion proceeds in small round-table groups 
Of <cO to SO persons each. These sessions ware of, "by ana fore tnemconier— 
ees. They are led by selected members of the conference body, a new 
leader for each new hour of discussion. The lecturers attend the group 
meetings but are invited to participate only on a basis of complete 
equality with the students. Toward getting as nearly universal partici- 
pation as possible and accomplishing the most balanced and unified and 
progressive consideration of the problems, the discussion leaders meet 
in a preliminary training conference for group study end practice of the 
principles of discussion. leadership. 


In the typical program, the second afternoon of the School sub- 
stitutes for the small group discussions an informal panel discussion in 
general assembly, leading into a free-for-all open forum, the panel be- 
ing made up of the visiting staff members and an equal number of local 
leaders. 


As has been suggested, Schools have been conducted for the most 
part on a State-wide basis, in each case for workers in some one agency. 
There has been a growing tendency, however, to develop Schools on a 
small district basis, bringing together farmer leaders and field workers 
from all rural life agencies in twenty county or smaller districts.” An 
opposite tendency has led to joint regional Schools which have brought 
together outstanding leaders from the principal agricultural agencies in 
several State regions, such as the Northern and Southern Great Plains. 


Attendance has run as high as 500 at single Schools, has averaged 
135 at first Schools in particular States. At second and third Schools, 
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attendance has averaged 230, field workers being joined in conference 
with leading farm men and women. Total attendance before February 1, 
1940 was over 10,000. 


In all parts of the country these programs have been associated 
with a continuing educational program aimed at stimulating rural people 
to a more active study and discussion of underlying social and economic 
problems and assisting them in every way possible with thoir study. 
This tendency has sprung from a recognition of the universal need, ex- 
pressed or unexpressed, for such study, and from a sense of the respon- 
sibility of the professionally trained leaders in agriculture to serve 
wais need. The reactions of students at the Schools, as surveyed by 
state leaders, indicate that the Schools contribute valuably to the 
founding and furtherance of such programs. In the case of the B.A.E. 
School reviewed in this volume, expressions of interest in a continuing 
program of related in-service training, punctuated at intervals by 
other Schools on the same general pattern, have been received from a 
Humber Of sources, and ere at present under consideration. 


The services of six Regional Discussion Specialists of the Divi- 
sion of Program Study and Discussion are available for discussion 
leader training conferences and for other meetings through which these 
ends might be advanced. In addition the Section has prepared consider- 
able pamphlet literature on the underlying problems to supplement what 
is already available through State offices. 
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February 7, 1940. Head, 
Washington, D. CO. Division of Program Study and Discussion. 
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MAN AS A BIOLOGICAL PHENOMENON 
Mark A. Graubarda 


Dr. Taeusch and members of the school: The rapid development of 
biology in the last hundred years culminated in a movement which is 
known today as behaviorism. This movement expressed the optimism of a 
new and youthful science which could boast a few real achievements. 
Progress had been made in the field of experimental physiology, nerve, 
brain and muscle.physiology, conditioning, tropisms, heredity and gen- 
eral behavior. As a result, people, especially biologists and psychol- 
ogists, were sufficiently impressed with the findings of these branches 
of biology to develop the fairly optimistic philosophy that all human 
behavior could be expressed in terms of physiological and, roughly 
speaking, biological phenomena. There is no doubt that there was a 
great deal of justification for this type of approach, because indeed 
great achievements could be ascribed to the biological sciences at the 
time of the inception of behavioristic thought. However, it didn't 
take more than ten or fifteen years, which is far less than it usually 
takes to observe the limitations of @ hope, to realize that human 
behavior had a number of other unknowns or variables besides those 
which experimental physiology or experimental behavior could reveal. 
These new factors were brought forth mainly by the study of comparative 
anthropology, which at the time of the birth of behaviorism was little 
known and was greatly encumbered by moral and ethical values which the 
investigator invariably had to bring with him in the same way as he 
brought his table manners and his clothes. It is difficult to think of 
table manners and clothes as relative and arbitrary acquisitions, and 
it is still more difficult to think of your morals and ethical values 
as arbitrary acquisitions. Consequently, the real light that this sci- 
ence had to shed on the biology of man could not be sufficiently well 
appreciated at the time when behaviorism was climbing to its peak. Not 
that behaviorism, like any other scientific movement, cid not make its 
contribution, especially by way of revealing new problems and of com- 
bating old misconceptions. ®ut as a saving hope, I think that it had 
more or less the same record as any other final hope of mankind has had 
in the past and our present hopes will be found to have had by succeed— 
ing generations. 


On the basis of this optimistic view of human behavior as merely 
physiology and chemical and physical reactions, it has been customary 
for many biologists to talk of man as a biological phenomenon in terms 
of biology, in terms of general physiology, heredity, conditioned 
reflexes and similar biological experiences. Now, while these sciences 
one) Ofecourse, of value and directly relevantto the: study of human 
behavior, they are usually limited, for the good reason that whatever 
you can say about the biology of man is also true of the biology of 
mammals, and particularly true of the biology of primates. Whether you 
discuss human behavior in terms of hormones, in terms of heredity and 
genes or in terms of environmental factors, you can do the same with 
the primates. The primate has the same hormones, for that matter, even 
the same form of courtship and kissing, the same adrenalin, the same 
stimuli to send it out into the blood stream, the samc autonomic sys-— 
tem, the same general nervous phenomena. All the laws of muscle and 
nerve are the ‘same as for man, Consequently, when talking about the 
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biological aspects of man you are really considering the biological 
aspects of the group as a whole, chiefly mammals or more specifically 
primates. 


However, man does have certain unique characteristics, unique 
features, which are, as a matter of fact, built upon a biological basis. 
But this biological basis is apparently greatly modified, or to say the 
least, plays a far different role in human behavior than it does in the 
behavior of other primates. The uniqueness of man as an animal, as a 
phenomenon in the biclogicsl world, lics in the fact that he is a cul- 
ture-making animal. No other animal has that neculiarity. Being 2 
culture-making animal does not imply that he becomer cultured but that 
he lives in a way which we say involves a culture. 

By culture we meen = set of habits, practices, tools, institu- 
tions and beliefs maintained by a given group. The characteristic of 
man is that he is a social animal, and lives in zroups. That inciden+ 
tally is of course true of apes°as well. They also five’ in erotps ofa 
certain type, not quite the same as ours, but deserving the term groups. 
At least some apes, those that have becn studied. We will talk of that 
later in connection with the family. But thc, peculiarity of man is that 
he always lives in a°fairly large social group and that all the habits 
acquired by that group are shared by every member of the group, gener- 
ally speaking. There always are individuals who are peculiar, excep-— 
tional, but on the whole even they show the stamp of their group. 


Let us examine how this operates. For instance, take our 
clothes. We wear clothes. Of course women don't like to be told that 
they wear exactly the same kind of clothes as anybody else. Women like 
the idea of being unique -and individual in their*dress, at Least modern 
women do, but the truth has to be faced occasionally, and the fact is 
that women as well as men wear stereotyped clothes. Consider the Arabs, 
Australian natives, African Negroes or American Indians of North and 
south America. They dress differently and even though they too like to 
give individual patterns to their own dress, they dress in a way that 
we consider typical of the specific group. Our clothing too forms a 
type. The same applies to food. Consider bread. We eat bread. The 
majority of the human spécies does not eat bread. The’ Hindus or Chi- 
nese or Japanese don't eat bread at all. They cat rice, which is their 
staple. We use tools for handling food, knives, forks and so on. Other 
groups don't. we speak a certain language, others speak a different 
language. We have certain notions about religion, politics, the possi- 
bility of a future life, ethics, morals, family relations toward rela— 
tives, and so forth. Other groups have different notions. Moreover, 
the groups that exist in our national community, as mixed and polyglot 
as it is, are nevertheless more or less uniform. These habits, these 
beliefs, practices, institutions, foods, clothing, etc., constitute the 
culture of a group.. Man is o culture-making animal by creating differ- 
ent social groups, each possessing its unique culture. 


There is a biological basis for culture-formation in the sense 
that we imitate; that is, a given member of 2 group introduces an 
invention and the others copy it. Before you know it, it has spread 
throughout the group and become the accepted way of doing things. 
Apparently there is something in man that tends toward standardization 
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Ov ureculces, A desire for Unilormity, a desire’ for’ social’ approval, 
for social harmony on the part of every individual. Very few people 
want to be entirely different. They want to be different within the 
framework of social acceptance but not too different. - Being too dif- 
ferent brings ostracism, excommmication or at best distrust and sus-— 
Greien. There is & Significant paeychological consequence of this 
behavior in that we invariably call natural that to which we are 
accustomed. As a matter of fact, that is the definition of natural. 
A tree is natural when it grows with its roots in the soil and its 
branches in the air, because we have never seen trees grow any other 
way. Should we see trees grow the other way in a fantastic world we 
would call the phenomenon unnatural. Similarly with behavior. We 
Deneve in a certain way. Behavior which is different is called un— 
natural. in fact, man always called his own behavior natural until 
he began to see different forms of behavior and began to hear members 
of other grouns call his behavior unnatural. We always consider 
those beliefs or events to which we are accustomed as natural and the 
things which seem strange or novel as bizarre and unnatural. 


then there 1s elso the sense of group Tecling, the identitsea— 
Thon "Or che Ss Selt with thie group, tThav helps in the “formation of 
common cultural patterns. JI mention tnese points only as possible 
biological or psychological factors in culture formation. 


These properties of the human being ere, in a way, inneren® im 
every mane J say inherent because there is really no better word for 
iv. in fact, when you come to consider the essential biological 
neture Of Tien, you are confronted with the infinite diversity or Ghe 
expressions of ‘his behavior, and realize what a difficult task it is 
“LO ascervain Wave ids inherent and what isn’t. But it is possiple to 
solve the problem in a statistical way, which makes it a bit arbi- 
trary and does not express it’ in terms of a law, but gives you suffi- 
ereny jUustiiecacion for stating the case as best you can, Since you 
don't claim it to be irrevocably so. You merely state that on the 
basis “of statistical evidence such would seem to be the case. 


Now, let us apply this to human behavior. How could we possi- 
bly decide which is. biological and which aspects of human behavior 
are not biological? Let's consider the formation of specific culture 
elements. The best way of determining whether they are biological or 
not 1s to make a list of institutions which are common to all human 
groups. In other words, we shall make « table of all the information 
we possess concerning the life and culture of every group of Homo 
sapiens, say, ror the last 50,000 years, or as long as the records 
extend, but limiting ourselves to Homo sapiens, since that is the 
species we are dealing with. We will then find such institutions as 
belief in magic, some definite forms of religion, forms of government 
or group regulations on certain occasions, some notion of the family, 
control of sex, control or regulation of individual or group property 
rights, music, songs, stories, dances, group feeling and group loy- 
alty, resistance to novelty, the desire for social prestige and for 
social approval; the use of tools and weapons, the use of jewelry and 
decorations; play and war. This will on the whole, 1 would think, 
exhaust more or less the list of institutions that have been found to 
exist in every human group. 
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Now, it is very difficult to say whether these institutions are 
natural, that is, whether they are immutable and inevitable. But inevi- 
tability and naturalness in the absolute sense in which people usually 
think are not desirable scientific terms, because everything that exists 
is a resultant of antecedent events. It stands to, rveson that if you 
change those events, modify their nature or sequence you will modify the 
consequences. The same holds true for genetics. We can state definite- 
ly that specific characteristics of animals, say the skin color, eye 
color, height, structure of hair, susceptibility to cisease, as a matter 
of fact every feature of human beings that we can think of, undoubtedly 
have a genetic basis. Often we can predict the consequences in the off- 
spring even in man, provided the perents decide to be sufficiently pro- 
lific. A good guess can then be ventured on the percentage of offspring 
that for example will be blue-cyed or brown-eyed, that will have curly 
or straight hair. But with small families close approximations are dif-— 
ficult. Yet, even at best that gene which we know to exist in the 
chromosomes of the egg and sperm, and which we know to produce certain 
end results, under given circumstances, say blue eyes, is not an irrevo- 
cable force, because under changed conditions that same gene may produce 
a different end product. This is only to be expected since the result 
depends on interactions of developmental processes in cells functioning 
in a given environment. What I mean to imply is that there is no event 
in nature which could not possibly be changed by a change in the deter— 
mining or environmental forces. However, we always speak in terms of 
things as they are. In other words, given man as he is, a union of cer— 
tain genes will produce a given end result. That we know more or less 
to be correct. The same type of reasoning should be applied to the enu- 
merated cultural institutions. The fact is that we have, these results 
of man's social evolution and these, cultural institutions. They are 
common to all, or to practically all human groups that have been 
studied. Consequently, having no evidence to the contrary, and express— 
ing the results faithfully by saying that all human groups have shown 
these institutions to be part of their culture, we are justified in con— 
cluding that there is something in the psychological or biological make- 
up of every man which necessitates the birth of these institutions. ‘We 
are then in @ way justified in speaking of these institutions as having 
a biological basis, or of being biologically determined. 


Whether the existence of, let us say, magic, is due to an 
instinct is very difficult to say. I think on the whole it is prefer-— 
able to eliminate the word instinct from human behavior for the very 
Simple reason that it has a different and 2 specific meaning when ap- 
plied to other animals, like insects. In insects an instinct is a defi- 
nite chain of reactions in which each link is evoked by the antecedent 
event. It is forced behavior, independent of reason, experience or 
learning. In other words, the behavior of the insect is completely 
independent of thoughtful coordination and when it is dependent upon 
brain centers it can often be very confusing. For instance, the male 
wasp, like most insects, has its sex behavior controlled by the brain; 
that is, by the nerve ganglia situated in the head. The male behaves 
characteristically, courts females and feeds on sugar. The female 
behaves like a female. She has a sting at the tip of her abdomen, 
stings larvae, deposits her eggs in them, and does not use sugar as 
food. Now, it so happens that for no biological reason, we very often 
get a gynandromorph, or hermaphrodite, that is, a male-female combina- 
tion. The dividing line may bein the center of the bodygisovtheu ine 
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anterior part will be male and the posterior female or vice versa. 
Thus, we may encounter an animal possessing a male head, a male thorax, 
and a female abdomen having an ovary, eggs, and sting. An animal of 
this kind, possessing all the female paraphernalia for sex behavior 
invariably will act like a male, because it has the male head. It will 
mount females, refuse to use the sting or lay eggs, and will live on 
sugar. Now the opposite combination of gynandromorph wasp, that is, an 
animal with female head and thorax and a male abdomen, small and round 
and having no sting, will try to sting larvae and lay eggs and behave 
in courtship like a female. In this case the behavior comes from the 
head, but is confused in expression. The significant point is that the 
instinctive behavior of these animals is determined by a chain of 
events. The receptors in the head are different in the male and 
femaie, hence their sensitivity to different events. Consequently, the 
stimuli sent out by the head ganglia are different in the male and 
female, and the fact that the animal behaves "unnaturally" is no fault 
of the nerve path because the nerve functions the right way. The 
original reception, the dispatched executive order are normal but lead 
to behavior responses that are different from the ones which we con-— 
sider normal and which are biologically adapted for life and survival. 
Yet we see here a typical instance of instinctive behavior in animals. 
Most instinets are of this Kind. There is stimulating force, a recep- 
tor and then the executive organs which obey the orders they receive. 
In man we have little such behavior, because there is always an inter— 
vening force between every stimulus and every response, and that is the 
malleable brain, especially the cerebrum. When there is no such inter— 
vening force we may still have a reflex, as when we withdraw the hand 
Giver OUymiie 1c. ul the term instinct is not, very useful orshelprut 
i 62iuilel Case. 


So far as the cultural institutions that I enumerated are con- 
cerned, we may consider magic as an illustration. The facts are that 
man in the past and even today on a lesser scale has attributed all 
kinds of wishes, desires, and anthropomorphic feelings to natural ob- 
GeCUs euch ies PocKe. Oceans, ‘stars, days, or numbers; tiay ne Delleved 
in the existence of sympathetic attitudes on the part of certain 
natural forces and hostile attitudes on the part of other forces, in 
Une Cv. eye, the evil effects of Friday the lath, orm the nomber 7, 

The fact that man has always shown such an attitude to nature leads us 
to believe that there is something in the nature of man which impells 
such behavior. Otherwise it would be very difficult to explain the 
independent development of these cultural elements in so many human 
groups that were never in contact with each other and therefore could 
not borrow from each other. The same is true with regard to the insti- 
tution of the family, control of property and what we may call govern- 
ment. Every human group invariably possesses some kind of regulation 
with respect to sex and family. Of course, the family is also known 
among monkeys and apes. It is a family that is much different from our 
own and I don't know that it would be legitimate to call it a family, 
but the fact is that they live in groups held together mainly by bio- 
dogical ties. A Controlled experiment was conducted, if I recall cor— 
rectly, with 4e baboons, 3 males and 34 females. Invariably there were 
some males that appropriated 2 number of females while a few males were 
left without any. These are called bachelors. Groups were formed con- 
Sisting of from 6 to 9 females dominated by a single male. You have 
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then a number of males left without females and they attach themselves to 
one group or another. .You find families or groups of these apes living 
together and having a’group feeling, and in migrating to another place 
they retain their identity. A group consists of an overlord who is the 
real boss, a number of females, and one or two so-called bachelors. 

These never mate. They just hang on to the group. When food is given to 
a group no one will. eG it suntil the overiord has hacwmisisiii i ae 
favorite female then goes over and helps herself, next the other females, 
and finally the Petar hte bachelor, who is generally speaking a 
pathetic character. He very often makes an attempt to approach a female 
or mount her, but it. doesn’t materialize dnd the overlord does his job 
and starts fighting and screaming and more often than not somebody gets 
killed. But the fact is that this group maintains a definite routine of 
behavior and maintains itself as a group having an identity and retains 
that identity in spite of migration. The same thing is true with regard 
to all other institutions I have mentioned -— art, decoration, play, or 
war, incipient forms of which may be noted in other animals but never to 
any degree approaching their expression in man. 


A common feature of most human cultures is general resistance to 
novelty. Given a certain set of practices and beliefs, man 2nveriably 
oelieves that these habits and institutions are natural. That is a 
characteristic of the way we think. We consider natural that to which 
we are accustomed and defend it because it looks reasonable to us. This 
moce of thinking we call rationalization, or reasoning, since it 18 very 
often difficult to separate the two. But given a series of habits and 
practices, we will adhere to then precisely because of their appearing to 
us so natural. As a result, every new event is resisted by the group and 
by the individual. 


We may put it on a practical, everyday basis, not by way of a sci- 
entific explanation of the phenomenon but by way ial a homely illustration. 
You try to feel kind towards a friend who writes, or ie tennis, or 
does something in a way you think could be improved upon. Out. of the 
kindness of your heart and the security of your superior knowledge you 
delicately attempt to tell him to modify his practices and adopt the way 
in which you do it or think should be done because it is the better way. 
You know of course the thanks you get for it. The person is irritated by 
the advice and certainly doesn't like to change his old habits. In fact, 
it wouldn't be too flighty to imagine an Old Stone Age individual who is 
propagandized by somebocy on the subject of the superiority of a bow and 
arrow over the harpoon. You know what his answer-would be. "The harpoon 
was good enough for my father and grandfather and is good enough for me." 
It may have been good enough, because with many clumsy tools and weapons 
man managed to survive amazingly well, in view of the difficulties we 
have today with so nany improvements. Put there is one thing about a 
human being which distinguishes him from other anin als, anc. that is that 
he can take the severest heating and survive. There isn't an organ in 
the body that hasn't been mutilated, because man believed it was good for 
nim. The head has been bound and.forced out of shape because it was 
thought good to do so, the lips and neck stretched,. the nose pierced and 
cut, the teeth filed to a point or filed off. Fingers have been cut off 
with an axe for love, that is, because you were Marraed, oO) jis tase 
because it was the ae ght kind of thing to do uncer certain circumstances. 
Feet have been bound in large sections of the. Orient. Circumcision of 
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men and women, tattooing, flagellation and other mutilations have been 
practiced for thousands of years. There are very few organs of the body 
that haven't been mutilated for long periods, much to the disedvantage 
of the individuals who practiced it. But these institutions manage to 
maintain themselves and Qisappeared because of incidental rather than 
ratlonal reasons. 


Clearly, the amazing thing is not that changes do take place in 
beliefs and institutions but that they are so stubbornly resisted. The 
answer to this puzzle lies in the fact that resistance to novelty is a 
result of man's culture formation and habit, causing his mind to regard 
as natural that to which he is accustomed. Resistance to novelty is a 
mighty factor. In the social sciences people talk of the cultural lag. 
They think of science as making progress easily because scientists are 
presumably willing to adopt new ideas, but that in social, cultural, 
moral and ethical movements, we usually show bitter resistance. Actu- 
ally, while thie may be particularly conspicuous at certain periods, it 
is not true in the long run. There are very few discoveries in science, 
obvious and simple though they may seem to us now, which have not been 
resisted by scientists for a long time. In fact, the more they were 
rélated to. immediate human benefit, the stronger was the resistance. 

For instance, only 100 years ago, there were riots in Baltimore and New 
York because of rumors that human cissection was being performed in hos— 
pitals. Dissection was opposed on a large scale for hundreds of years. 
Why? for the reason that people had the idea their bodies should be 
left alone. The same stubborn opposition was displayed against anasthe- 
sia, and what.should we desire more to eliminate than pain? What is 
disliked more than pain and yet man clung to it more than to dear life. 
Hewwas moré willing to)fight, suffer and die than. to protect himself and 
avoid pain when it readily could bé avoided, merely by not seeking i. 
Ether, chloroform, every form of anasthesia, was opposed. What 18 more, 
scientists opposed it just.as much as churchmen or the average citizen, 
and it is precisely because it had a connection with society that the 
opposition was stronger. The circulation of the blood, discovered by 
Harvey was opposed. Vaccination and many aspects of hygiene are still 
being opposed. Lister's reform by way of antisepsis was opposed. Lis- 
Les olen, Nard tor, the mew, idéeas.obut he himself »opposed.the theorysor 
asepsis, that is, performing operations in such a way as to permit no 
possible contemination anc therefore obviate the use of antiseptic 
methods. Lister himself opposed it for twenty years, until a short time 
before. nis death he, said, "There 18 probably something to, it." .The,fact 
is that the opposition to novelty goes on anc probably will go on in the 
fucure.. Iry it.on.yourself, on your habits, pet beliefs, hidden as— 
sumptions and unquestionec preferences and opinions. Yet in spite of 
this resistance to novelty, we do know that change does happen. There 
are few things that don't change. Even ritual, wnich is, in a manner of 
speaking the citadel of conservatism in tradition and religion - even 
ritual undergoes changes. The question therefore arises, how does that 
interaction take place between novelty and the resistance to it so as to 
give rise to change? That is of course a cifficult problem, but biology 
Can give us some clue to .a solution. of it. 


j In a way, the analogy between social evolution and biological 
evolution is.a very helpful.one. Let's consider first the path of 
social evolution. The path of social progress, or better stated the 
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mechanism of social change, depends on discovery and invention as the 
feeders of novelty. Consider a given practice which becomes established, 
such as a particular way of making stone axes ora way of making leather 
moccasins, or swords, or a bow and arrow. Specific modes of production 
are accepted and practiced by the workers in the given field. Il mean 
there is established by the members of ea siven group a varticular way of 
doing it, and that is done by every Praculyioner in the respective trade. 
Sooner or later somebody appears who does it differently. Sometimes 
that modification is rejected, forgotten or overlooked. Occasionally, 
however, a few people start to copy it. The Seige of the innovation 
is often a real one and this are intage is often a factor in its rate of 
diffusion, Im its rate of spread*to other groups, "buy is never ithe Sole 
determinant. There are new ideas or new modifications that are economi- 
cally most advantagcous, but are completcly overlooked and wait a thou- 
Sand “years or so until they are reintroduced under different circum- 
stances. “But the fact is that the only forces" for, or rather i (eeders of 
novelty in social evolution are discovery or observation of new events 
or phenomena in nature. This process requires a uniquely gifted individ~ 
ual, since we may all see a given object but may have to wait for the 
right person to make the proper combination and thus contribute some— 
thing new. The second force for novelty 1s invention which is 4 new 
combination of old principles, ideas or concepts in a way that something 
entirely new is produced. 


Given these phenomena, we are next confronted with the problem of 
social acceptance and diffusion of the new to the entire group. When 
that occurs the new element becomes embedded in the pattern of the group 
as a whole. It then becomes the necessary and natural thing to do. 

This mechanism of acceptance of new things ig a difficult link in this 
chain, little known and hard to stud ohh 


ein biological evolution we heve similar processes. Like produces 
like is a common observation. In other words, you can breed white mice 
for hundreds of years and you will obtain nothing but white mice, if 
your original breeders were of a pure strain. But we do know that evo- 
lution takes place, that new types do make their appearance. The feeder 
for this type of biological change is mutation, the capacity or property 
of genetig elements, called the genes, to undergo some unknown and inex-— 
plicable change which produces a new gene and hence a new or modified 
trait. In other words, you can breed those white mice for hundreds of 
gencrations and they le reproduce their kind, until suddenly for no 
reason or fault of your own or of the oh viceinnene so far as you know, a 
new type appears,.say with a black spot or a black body, or a brown body, 
or some other chanze in color. The changes need not be limited to color. 
The new. type: may be tailless or blind, or have curly, or kinky hair. 
With time this new type may become established and before you know it, 
speaking in terms of ecological time, there is a group of that new char- 
acteristic which becomes fixated and then tends’ to maintain itself on 
the above principle of like procucing like. However, thousands of muta- 
tions appear which vanish without a trace, and other thousands which 
have their genes scattered in the Ad olen without any visible effects. 


We thus meet again the same principle. Wc have a resistance to 
the new, but at the same time there is some force which supplies novelty 
and which permits this novelty to become established. The new element 
once established, maintains itself in the same way as the elements which 


it had to displace maintained themselves in the past. 


We may consider at this point the biologic basis of social prog- 
ress Or social change, because essentially the biologic aspects, I'm go- 
ing to discuss will be seen to constitute the link bctween social and 
biologic evolution. J mentioned previously that social change ifs main= 
tained»™by the occurrence of discovery and invention. These phenomena 
are expressions of biologic forces’ in that their occurrence seems te 
have a genetic basis. 


We are all familiar with the distribution curve. Let us con> 
sider height in man. If you take a group of men and classify them ac- 
eording to height you will finc that few will be extremely short, few 
extremely tall, while the great majority will cluster about a mean of 
five! feet: seven inches, with inte rinedinte size groups for the values 
between the mean and aie extremes. The ‘same applies for such a capac- 
iy AS singing, the possession of exceptional memory, ches® playing, 
cue. A few individuals will bea total lors,-a few will be excepeion= 
ally good and the majority will be average. 


Even after prolonged anc expert training the distribution curve 
still-persists. Plainly put, college graduates will stillvshow this 
peculiar form of variation within a group. 


Now creativeness and originality in ong field or another, or 
wnat we refer to as genius or talent, are merely names we: give to a few 
individuals grouped at the high quality end of the distribution curve. 
Both biology and history tell us that such individuals appear in all 
human groups, always existed and no doubt will exist. It is this crea 

ive, sroup thav Supplies novelty im tools, practicés and ideas.) eThese 
products are then acquired by the group, but the path of progress is 
paved with the efforts of these exceptionable people. Everything we 
use or know, every object you see here is somebody's invention. Since 
these few creative minds will continue to appear, novelty will never 
cease and the Cassandra visions of some biologists need not disturb us. 


Now there are two points 1 would like to consider. We eaid that 
upon a fundamentally similar biologic groundwork man has evolved a com-= 
pletely different form of behavior from the primates which are so 
closely related to him. It is the culture-making habit that is really 
at the bottom of this difference. The name Homo sapiens is a misnomer, 
because it should really be, not the man of wisdom but the man of cul- 
ture, on account of the culture-making habit which is responsible for 
the uniqueness of man. 


There are two philosophical implications involved in the rela- 
tion between the culture-making hebit and the biological hasis of man's 
behavior. One is the problem of reason, which is usually considered a 
Significant characteristic of man and which Linneus thougnt was unique 
and significant enough to classify man by the cescription sapiens. 
Reason, so far as we sec it in the primitive man, consists of rational- 
ization involving defending things as natural because they are custom-— 
ary, and subsequently viewing the world and man with one's limited hab- 
its and rationalizations as the basic alphabet. For instonce, when 
Lowie, the anthropologist, talked to a Crow Indian disapprovingly of 
the prevailing custom of wife stealing in his tribe, the Indian replied 
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that it was difficult for him to understand how the white man cared 
preach to him on morals and yet talk to or even touch his own sister. 
The idea of incest is pushed so far among some American Indians as well 

as many other primitive tribes as not to permit men to talk to, look at, 
or be near their sisters. It is natural and reasonable for an Indian to 
accept that as absolute, as it is just for ue to accept our owm notion 
OF Bicests) Hach! wilt proxont numerous reasons for the. correctness of 
his custom. Hence the relativity of reason. 

Now, the biological basis of our knowledge a acces is rooted in 
our sense organs. They constitute the only mechanism we have for the de- 
tectLlon of events in nature. Our sense organs are yore in number and 
therefore our perception of events in nature is limited. A sense organ 
may be compared to a combination lock that intervenes between a specific 
sensory nerve and the external world. The eye shields the optic. nerve. 
That optic nerve cannot be stimulated by light in a direct way. Light 
hes jowenter the eyes come into contact with the, retvimal and) decompose 2 
substance in it which is sensitive to light. That decomposition brings 
apous 2 stinulation of the nerves Were it nob for the retina, snychane 
could stimulate the optic nerve. Any force such as heat, or wind would 
produce vison then, because: the base of sensation Wiesain Uneetact 
Lhabia sensory nerve sence a stimulus to theibrain and au the deocus 
where the nerve terminates some event takes place which we cell senza 
Uo “hen Une optic nerve even of some blind men or SELVA S 5 is stimu- 
tabed= the subjects will experience the sensation @ivyielon. | oince our 
sense organs are few in number we are eble to intercept only relatively 
few events in nature. Those we call facts. They involve forces in 
nature which have the combination to our sense organs and manage to pen- 
etrate our brain and our sensory perception. Sensory stimulation is thus 
the direct vehicle for knowledge of reelity. Conclusions, theories, 
Peneralavati ons, causal connections, explanations, eu.) are rational 
fictions created by our mental, imaginative or rational powers. Our 
sense organs have not undergone any change to speak of within the last 
few thousand years. Yet our reasoning chenges from year to year in one 
Sphere or another. 


It is a fact that our sense organs are quite uniform and the num- 
ber of people having uncommon, or as we sny abnormal, sensory perception 
is small. This biological event proclaims that the groundwork exis 
for mutual understanding anong human beings. By mouse complex phe- 
nomena to a common elementary and factual denominator, the possibility 
of mutual understanding is biologically not excluded, but on the contrary 
brought within the realm of probability. This is the first point of the 
two I mentioned. 


The second, point l want to call attention te is the realization 
that such an objective encounters HORS cifficulties because all our 
reasoning engages a large number of hidden assymptions or values which 


we never think of even stipulating Leb alone of ie There is 
no special organ for thought possessed by the brain of Homo sapiens and 


Hom iby. ovher primates. ‘The "Laws" of formal dogie aresmorertin os 
nature of arbitrary rules of a game than experimental deductions con- 
cerning the way we think. The opposite of what formal logie ae SUPPOSes 
is probably correct, namely that reason is the most elusive of relativi- 
ties and no amount of questioning can cift out or even reveal the values, 
beliefs, and explanations which seem sounc. at a given historic period 
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and which time ultimately exposes to ridicule. These two points, the 
theoretical possibility of a common language and second the difficulties 
created by the diversity of cubkture patterns and their consequences, ra- 
tionalization, occupy a pivotal point in the biology of man. The dif- 
ferent culture patterns of different humen groups create cifferent 
social worlds, different values, stancarcs and assumptions, hence dif- 
ferent reasoning and logic. How these obstacles are to be overcome is 
he real problem in the stucy of man. 


CAN HUMAN NATURE BE. CHANGED? 
Ruvert B. Vance 


My. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen: When I realize that the 
wheels of the great Bureau of Agricultural Economics have temporarily 
stopped running and that the cogs are here assembled to hear me talk 
about human nature, I must corfess that 1 am overwhelmed. 


Can human nature be changed? What is humen nature? Not so long 
ago, somebody asked as a rhetorical question, hat is horse sense?" and 
receivea the answer, "it is the kinc a mule hasn't got." Shall we say 
that huzan nature is the kind a mule hasn't got? A mule has stubborn- 
ness, and we have seen that charecteristic in human nature. I suppose 
we really must bezin by saying that human nature differentiates us from 
animal nature; that as organisms, all are animale; but as civilized be- 
ings we achieve what is called human value. "Man", says Robert E. Park, 
His not born human." 


Human nature as the eternal scapegoat of all our ills, has stag- 
gered under the weight of many accusations. The clerics, the conserva-— 
Dives, (the cynics, the evangelists, the tired reformers snd the tired 
radicals —- all have decided to lay the blame on human nature. On the 
other hand the Utopian, the social perfectionist, who sees something 
around the corner, whether it is prosperity or a new social order, and 
wants to realize it, bases his hopes on human nature. To him it is in- 
finitely perfectable. i doubt that anybody has ever felt that human 
nature was infinitely good but many have felt that it is infinitely 


capable of being mace better. 


This discussion of human nature began so long ago in history that 
I doubt we can take time to go back and catch up with it. Aristotle, in 
criticising his great teacher, blamed human nature. "Politics," said 
Aristotle reproving the idealism of Plato's Republic; “Politica does not 
make men; it must take them as they come from the hands of nature." And 
then he proceeded to tell what kind of creatures men came from the hands 
of nature. Aristotle seid one good thing of human nature though we may 
not take it as a compliment today. He said man is by nature a political 
animal, but I doubt thet he used the term politics in the way we do to- 
day.e He must have meant that man is by nature a social animal and capable 
of social and political development. 
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What is human nature? Unless we can arrive at some agreement on 
that point we might as well stop discussing the question of changing 
human values. This question, of course, is always revolving around a 
second question: are our, present social, economic, and political gnsti— 
tutions necessary products of human nature? Two great questions that we 
ask most often are: (1) Is war a necessary consequence of human nature? 
(2) Is the profit system as we have it, an inevitable corollary of our 
human nature? ‘These two examples are sinply two ways of asking whether 
human nature is subject to modification. 
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The first thing we ought. to try to clear up is this: suppose we 
do say that the term human nature should be limited to differences that 
are exhibited between the characteristics of human beings enc the high- 
est development permitted to the anthropoid apes of whom my colleague, 
Dr. Gabbard, spoke. 


Until men come to agree on the nature’ of human nature they can 
have no common basis for the ciscussion of its modifiability. John 
Dewey has pointed out that four principal meanings have been read into 
the term human nature. First it is obvious that the term has been used 
to designate our original and native constitutions; that is, the in- 
stinctive and inborn equipment of man - original nature rather than ac- 
quired nature. An ambiguity is found here unless it is made clear 
whether the native constitution is common to all normal human beings, or 
whether:.it can vary from individual to individual, as in individual dif- 
ferences, or whether it varies from race to race. There are some who 
believe in racial cifferences which have to do with emotionality or temn- 
perament, and some extreme racialists would claim, with intelligence, 
whatever that is. Are these cifferences to be acmitted into a general 
theory of human nature? 


Human nature has also been cefinec in terms of alleged psycholog- 
ical powers or faculties. The psychological is then placed in antithe- 
sis to uhe physicalvor biological, and these faculties have been given 
names like perception, judgment, memory, and desire. Regarded as formal 
faculties, they are distinguished from what is perceived, or remembered 
and what is thought about and what is wished. This gives us a dualism 
which has made the whole concept of human nature extremely difficult to 
handle. This assumed dualism between humen nature anc other nature has 
such a respectable history in our philosophy and psychology until re- 
cently that it enters into practically all our common sense views and 
into practically all. discussion without ever being avowed. This of 
course is-one of the most dangerous things about it. 


There is a third point of view. Human nature in itself has been 
said by some thinkers to be empty, formless and without particular 
structure. According to this view human nature reflects simply the en- 
vironment. This is the tabula rasa of Locke, a blank wax teblet on 
which experience writes. Such a view would have men born without moti- 
vation, without impulse, but we could not carry it so far as to say that 
men are born without hunger and without thirst. Such impulses, however, 
are Supposed. to be cut off before they affect the mental life. Accord= 
ingly, if men are corrupt or prejudiced, it is simply because our sinsti- 
tutions have formed men in their own image. This is a view dear to all 
reformers and idealists, and to all who hope to change this sorry scheme 
of things before tomorrow morning. 


Now, there is a fourth view which holds that human nature cannot 
béewproperly defined in terms of the constitution of individuals as 
native or acquired. It can be knovm only through its great institu- 
tional products, through language, through religion, through economic 
systems, through laws, through the state and the state's practices, 
through the arts. As displayec in the individual it is merely poten- 
tial. The potentialities of human nature are founc in a plastic nervous 
system, many of whose connections are socially conditioned. Thus man 
may have what Allport calls "prepotent reflexes" but not instincts as 
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found among insects and lower animals. We still have to consider the 
question. of motivation, of inborn appetites or impulses -s we see them 
in a new-born infant. Here, of course, we naven't been able to decide 

in a new~born infant whether we see rage or fear in some of his behavior. 


While none of these views seem adequate we must realize that the 
study of human nature is now subject to more objective considerations. 
This, as Tthe ila speaker has pointed out, is cue largely to the 
rise of a biology. and a vsychology based on on objective foundation, be- 
haviorism. Such an approach discloses some of the questions which were 
hidden or implied in the ol philosophy and centers psychology on new 
problems. Our imowledge about viature has also profited from the rise of 
a comparative science cf culture. Anthropology and comparative sociol- 
ogy have been able to show that tremendous varietions in culture systems 
can exist on the basis of, as far as we can tell, the same physical and 
biological structure. These -culturel variations are seen not as having 
their origin in inborn biological cifferences, but in habits and atti- 
tudes formed in social interaction and henced down in the group tradi- 
tion. 


The relation between group culture and individual psychology can 
be made clearer by an example. It is the custom of the country anc the 
rule of the road for us to:drive to the right. If you went to England 
you would find the custom 4f the country and the law of the road is to 
drive to the left. It may very well be true that Ccriving to the left is 
more efficient. Let us then suppose that our legislators talk it over 
and tomorrow pass 2 liw saying that beginning day after tomorrow every- 
body now drives to the left.. That would change bg law. Theoretically, 
I suppose that action should change the custom of the country, but actu- 
ally you and I know that ingrainec in our fot system is this tend- 
ency to drive to the oe ie we can predict that automobile accidents 
will mount to new high levels. What is custom in the groun becomes 
habit in the individual, and habit is ofttimes what we really mean when 
we are talking about human nature. But habit is not built on sand, it 
is built on the core of a very plastic nervous system that intearates 
and holds these connections long after our reason tells us that we ought 
to drop these habits now and learn new ones. WNoreover we have emotional 
habits, attitudes, complexes, and sentiments that are just as persistent 
as any manual habit. The customs of each generation are handed down as 
the habits and attitudes of the next generation. 


As you see 1 started out very optimistically. Certainly we 
should be able to change human nature for human nature is not a fixed 
biological quality. it is the habits of individuals acauired in the 
group and engrossec. 0n a fine highly plastic nervous system that go to 
make up our folk-wsys, mores anc beliefs. All you have to do accord- 
ingly is change the cust ons of the country, change folk-ways, mores and 
institutions and you will change human nature. 


We are now back where we started. If I ask you where the customs 
of the country are situated, you would have to point to your spinal ‘Cord 
and upper brain. We have sentiments and emotions about these habits and 
thus they are tiec up not only with the nervous system but with the 
glands. If some of the customs of your country are outraged in your 
presence, the stimulus will turn loose 2drenalin in your blood stream, 
and you will get very emotional because somebody stepped on the flag. 
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That tiay be biologi’eal behavior but it is culturally conditioned. It 
serves to illustrate what we mean when we say that habit is cecond 
nature. 


puch a view, ib seems to me, doer not make the task of mocitying 
of human nature any easier. The determinism of biology is replaced by 
thatveofenlture: “Who isvso. strong’ that he can taketa lever and Lift 
the yoke of culture? Like Archimedes, where will he find the fulcrum 
by means of which he can get a purchase: on our cultural complex? We 
have been so brought up inside the whole thing that we accept the most 
of it. We have argued that we can certainly change human nature, if we 
can change our institutions. But then we sta Coe out by asking the 
question: isn't it true that humen nature isn't responsible for such 
institutions as war? And now we have the answer: if we can change the 
war system we can so change human nature that we won't have war. I am 
told that philosophers chase themselves around in circles. I don't 
claim to be a phiitosopher but the result in this case has been the 
same. 
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This brings us to a theory of social change, and we know of 
course what we rely upon to baie about social change. Once it was 
education, enlightenment and the power of human reason. Now we talk 
about cultural lag, about pa ete and discovery. We rely on anven— 
tion andl mechanics to change our social organization. We invent a 
steam engine and we have social change. This is felt in our institu- 
tions and in human nature. ‘We invent en automobile and that changes 
our horse and buggy morals. tn order to change human values we must, 
it seems, sit back and wait for mechanical inventions to happen. Of 
course they don't just happen beceuse ay physicists, inventors 
and factory owners make them happen. The sic motivation 2f social 
change is thus largely economic. Most of us eis have read Marx, RKelver 
ana Ogburn have felt that if invention pays on the balance sheet indus — 
ti Well putea in. du may deo‘this or that to the community but that 
doesn't get on the balance sheet. The principle of social change ac-— 
cordingly is increasing mechanization; end it has led us to a strange 
situation in which we necent all the bounties of the Machine’, and then 
as philosophers sit clown and abuse tne machine because it is ate 
making for social changes that thwart our human nature, when most of 
all we.would like to gét a little rest from social change. 


Une as one theory of social change anc I submit it is about the 
most respectable theory we have. The theory in short is get out of the 
way of invention or adjust to it if you can. What adaptation to our 
artificial culture is to be expected from human nature? Some have dis- 
cussed what they dramatically call the problem of the caveman in the 
moderm city. Kan has all thesé biological impulses, he has the adre- 

nalin glanie emptying into his blood stream, all these conditional emo- 
tional reflexes, and is continually listening to the honk of automobile 
hornsiancyuMpinevout) ofthe way. Thus I might call. your attention to 

a cotton speculator who has a fine emotional setup that would have 
served him'well as a caveman. When he got scared as a cavemen he could 
have rum away anc he would have felt fine at the end of the run, pro- 
vided that he escaped the prehistoric animal. And when he got mad, he 
would have fought. if he had won the fight he would have felt fine, and 
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if he lost at least the emotional energy would have been Crained off; 
and all in all he would have been a pretty healthy specimen. I doubt if 
he would have had what we call nervous indigertion. he might have got- 
ten his head caved in, but he would not heve been troubled by nervous 
indigestion. 


Now, let's take our cotton speculator. He gets afraic of the 
market and he can't run. There is nowhere to run, nothing to run from. 
So he just gets so he can't sleep at night and can't digest his meals, 
and his wife finally says, "You may be making a lot of money but I can't 
live with such a creature." He gets mad with his competitors and cannot 
give them a poke:in the jaw for he has to be pune is and get along with 
them according to the code of the Better Business Bureau. Moreover cot- 
ton brokers like doctors and lawyers have deuctionee a system of profes- 
Sional ethics whereby potential enemies can always remain friends on the 
surface. 


A more tragic. question has to do with the effect of war on huma 
nature. Has war ever been a release for human nature? Modern warfare 
is a torment to human nature. it may be a release to the doughboy to 
get away from an ill-natured wife and to be relieved of economic drudg- 
ery. some psychologists have made a good deal of that, bul more have 
pointed out that the shellfire at the front is no release to the human 
nature as we know it. Certainly the development of new psychoses and 
neuroses like shellshock shows what modern warfare does to human nature. 


Eide 


Thus we return to our dilerma. We can change human nature, if we 
can change the system of institutions and culture under which human 
nature is developed. 


Let us accordingly examine our culture for the sources of social 
change. There are, we all realize, divisions in every culture. In our 
civilization are found clashes of interests, sue of groups, iclashes 
of classes. Social conflict offers a source of cocial change as impor- 
tant as mechanical invention and Ciscoveries.. We con't believe the same 
thing about everything. There are groups down on the bottom that other 
groups may be sitting on, anc they get a different view of the upper 
classes than the upper classes have of themselves. Anybody who has a 
shoe to pinch his foot has certain views about shoes, and social move- 
ments often start where the shoe pinches. Here we must have a leader, a 
man who is vociferous about shoe pinching. 


There are other sources of change, then in our society besides 
mechanism, invention, enc discovery. There are social movements, reform, 
and let me speak the dreeded, word, theren,is» revolution. Conflicting 
cultural interests anc economic iiveaiecie in any society are perfectly 
capable in the long run of slowly changing institutional systems and 
economic systems anc in that way changing human nature itself. -What the 
reactionary often comes to in his proposal to stop social change is to 
set up some arbitrary view of human nature. He says human nature is 
thus and so, you can't change humen nature and thus you cen't change the 
institutional system. To me this. amounts to simply saying we can't 
change the system because we can't change the system. 
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The history of the concept of humsn nature cown through the ages 
is practically the history of what people believed about their social 
systems. If they felt it was inadequate, they laid the blame on that 
scapegoat, human nature. Any economic institution or political system 
no matter how bad can be cefended, if we are allowed to establish as a 
first premise our special view oe human nature. Theat is the: cat.an the 
bag of every social theory. Who ever pute the cat in the bag to him be- 
longs the trick. Accordingly we ought to examine carcfully all assump- 
tions about human nature. We ought t> press more anc more on the biolo- 
gist, the anthropologist, and the psychologist to give us sound objec-— 
tive views of human nature, its basis, its capacities, its potentiali— 
1166, what it can stand and what it cannot stan’. The field of child 
psychology, the early learning of children, their conditioning to the 
Social amenities is e most fruitful field for showing what human nature 
is and what human nature can do. 


If human nature has a bac name, it at least has the name that 
people wanted to give it. If the novreetic nists have been too fond of 
it, others have found it too easily used as 2 scapegoat. Human nature 
will have to be rescued from those who think too ill of 10, as well from 
those who think too well of it. We now realize what human nature is 
developed in an institutional system; that cultural complexes change but 
Slowly; that the only rapid methods of change are founc where starters 

can De arroduced an the cultural system; that these starters are often 
introduced by innovations, mechanical and otherwise; and that people are 
motivated to introduce such starters by the search for economic profit. 
But that, ig viol.the only, possibly not the best, source of social 
change. That this is not the best source is indicated when things work 
So badly for certain groups that they are harcly able to stand.it. 
Under our democratic procedure this set up agitation because the agita— 
tors — and that is a good old phrase — do set up a howl when the shoe 
pinches. "This" they say, "has got to be changed so far as we are con- 
cerned because we can't encure it." The farmers have done this in the 
past as have many other groups. Other groups are going to continue te 
follow this pattern, and the only ie we can stop it is to shut them up 
by force. We are committed in a cenmocracy azainst that kind of proce-~ 
Cure. 


Human nature as exhibited in Germany and Russia indicates what 
happens under power by force. But there'we have the feeling that cer-— 
tain groups must have been subjected at some tine or other to such re~ 
pression, such exploitation, that they lost certain characteristics that 
Seem 16 us to be part of human nature; tolerance, ability to work with 
other groups. Thus has developed totalitarianism, which is an all or 
none philosophy. The leaders say, "Let us get in and make our change 
and there will be no more changes." Under the Nazi anc the Comrmunistic 
system, you don't have to win but one election ~ the election that puts 
you ine Atvter that there ere no more elections. Observe the way-.about 
which they set about to change human nature. The Hitler Youth movement, 
the Communistic Sunday-school, shall I call it, are doing tremendous 
things to the human nature of people coming on, things thet possibly 
cannot be undone for generations. Yet bio dosieally they are the same 
folks they always were. ‘So the biological cifferences are not the great | 
catferences. Nobody really wants to make any changes that. zo against : 
biology. No one wants to change the race so tney can live without hun~ 
ger or thirst or the social anenities 
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"Can human nature be changed?" The answer it seems to me is: 
"Yes, if". Im this: answer the "if" looms as large as the affirmative. 
Human nature can be changec, if we can change the civilization anc the 
system of social value in which all live. That is a cifficult thing to 
do, but it has often been cone. In sone particulars, it ray well be 


worth doing again. 
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THERE OUGHT To’ Be A DAW ABOUT IT 
BE. G. Nourse 


I have been interested this morning in seeing the way in which a 
biologist brought the learning of his particular fic] to the support of 
the view expressed many years ago, as Prefessor Vance mentioned, by a 
sreat philosopher to the effect that man is by nature a political animal 
or, as Professor Vance wanted to revise it, a social animal. I like 
particularly Professor Graubard's phrase that men is by nature a cul- 
ture-meking animal. There is to me nothing more intriguing in the whole 
field of the social sciences, buttressed wherever they can be by the 
natural sciences, nething more intriguing than to see how this culture- 
making animal is working out his problems according to the pattern of 
the primates that Professor Graubard referred-to. We keep monkeying 
around until the leaders hit on something,.and then the rank and file 
ape the leaders until we get somewhere. But for those of us who think 
of ourselves as a little more self-conscious, 2 little more trained, a 
ia mere Soplistheated In this field it is highly cesirable to give 
consideration to the ways of thinking, the ways of acting, the tech- 
niques ofthe culture-makine animal in trying first to discern certain 
worth while objectives for this social life into which we find ourselves 
catapulted without our own volition, and then working out devices by 
which we can develop and improve our culture, moving it toward those 
goals. That seems to me the keynote of human nature, man as a culture- 
making animal or, if we go back to the story of creation, man created in 
the image of God, God the creator, and man constantly attempting to cre- 
ate good things in this worlc. 


With that as our keynote, I shoule like to pick up what Mr. Vance 
said as to whether we want to or can change human nature. That creative 
urge certainly is one basic element in huwran nature that we don't want 
to change, That is one thing we can bank on, this tremendous concern, to 
find out what makes the world tick, to get some control based on know— 
ledge. And that human quality, as shown in the first talk this morning, 
does run back very deep. I shan't go back as far as the biological ex- 
Dlenaton, DUD Lhei fact that over the perioc of recorded history men 
have Zone on stucying and puzzling and experimenting and trying to make 
better institutions through which this human nature mney function toward 
the best goals that we can discérn, that seems to me the thing which 2s 
basic, anc the thing which gives me a measure of hopefulness and opti- 
mism rather than a despairing outlook for our future. 


Im our prosram thie morning, the first speaker sketched the bio— 
loguea® backpround or human nature and of eultures. The second speaker 
discussed the question of humen nature and the possibility of changing 
ite tlwant to begin the Ciscussion which will be carried on tomorrow on 
the institutional aspects, the framework, the implementation which we 
are setting up through which, with such human nature as we have inher- 
ited froma long biological evolution, we may echieve something con- 
structive, something creative. 


Lt am not sure but that the form, the orisinal rather than the 
amended form of the phrase that Dr. Vance used, may be quite satisfac- 
Lowen tien es by Tabure @ political animal. Because the state is the 
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great basic institution conditioning practically 211 our other institu- 
tions, we very properly look to the state as an azency throuzh which we 
create and improve culture. The wording of my topic cugsests how we of 
human nature look to government to solve -all the human probleme in which 
we find ourselves immersed. There is a tendency which we often depre- 
eate among Americans, when the shoe pimches to sey, "Well, there ought 
to be a law about it." When the shoe pinches, we very definitely ought 
to reconsider the institutionel fremework the t we have set up to cee 
whether it does adequately implerent ovr human -ctivitier, whether revi- 
sion 75 indicated, not, af the phrare.is veryloften used; m= ke the @p= 
peal to regulatory law 7 means of transferring our diitieuly- tor iiading 
2 scapegoat. 


I wonder what the content of the phrase, "there ougat to be a law" 
is in the mind of the everave verson who uses it. I suspect :(and this 
is the more danzérous phose of thet reaction of our current human nature ) 
that there is quite » tendency, when confronted with difficulty, of sey— 
ing government, the state, something outs bride ourselves; ought to do 
something. And there is - second implication, namely, that the law 
passed by the state should make otuer people behave. Then the third 


part of the iden, make them bchave in a wey that would be more comfort— 


able to me. There I think is the spontaneous and superficial wey thet 


human nature expresses itrelf time and time again in thet nhrase, "there 
ought to be a law." An authority outeide ourselves ought to do come 


thing to smooth our path or take the pinch out of our shoe (whichever 
way you want to put it) hy moking other neople act in ways which will 
make a world which pleases me better,, which is more comforteble Lo me ds 
iam. That is what you might.call the wilgar reaction of the individual 
my society, whose sotial institutions have covernient mf rather wireap 
sheaf. 


LT am optimistic, however, because i. bedieve 1 see signs that in 
these United States--thanks to broad populer cducation since the found- 
ing of the country--human. neture,.without deine besically changed, is 
being guided by education. The masses of the neople are bcingy educated 
up to the point where they approach the problem of the creation of cul- 
uures, of the perfecting, of their social institutions; wees much 
broader and much inore constructive and much more helpful cnc permanent 
attitude. That-is what I wont to talk about this morning; the broad at— 
titude by which mon as a culture-creating, es an institution—improving, 
animal can 2o about his job, can develop the technique which will make 
the, social process work out most desirably. 

Now, when the shoe pinches and when he says there ought!to be a 
law about it, a law which would toke the pinch out of his snoe, or take 
the pebble out of his path, he is acting true to naive, naturaliavic 


human nature, basic ond unenanged human neture, his cpontane yous demond 
oP "selitainterest. Thoushn Lam eptimistic as iy human prosrcss, I am not 


Ee) 
optamistic about our ever votting self-interest oubvok ~~ ncn ie prt 
tern or out of human nature. PU ease ie celf-interest and self- 
interest. The self—intercst o£, the ruthless savage , we Maverpaeded aan 
the main. Even a ett We start “inend a the position of complete 
self-interest, in which the normal individual. sets himself and his eon 
fort and his well—being above all othcrs, We normelly have a desire tae 
protect and to benefit ovr own progeny, which is certainly biolovically 
grounded, and even among orimitive Peek we fee a concern of Sseli-= J) 
interest which is not absolutely czocentric self—intereet, which is just 
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me, myself alone, rnd to hell with the world, but of me myself within a 
CUlTire Dabur of Lahoos, sanctions, rewards, anc all the rest. 

Now ‘the thing in which we 9re progressing, it seems to me, is in 
getting a picture of sont eee ke which goes not merely beyond the in- 
dividual Ee nose who arc bioloeically so clece to’ him ae Lo make “a7 am— 
ily connection (however narrowly or widely it ir defined or differently 
inverpreved) to a lerver emphasis on one's rclf-intcrest as getting the 
best life by living in the best porsible society end by contributing 
himself to the meking of that hettor erciety. A man Turetionin=e not 
alone, mor ven iia small family group, but 2. man functioning 4¢ 9 true 
ly #ocial individual. 


here we come back to the questions thit Vr. Vance touched on in 
the letter nart of his talk with reference to forms of fovernment, auto= 
erratic iorme of *povernment, aristocratic forme of government, democratic 
forms of sovermment, comrunistic forme of government. “In a “sense whe 
latter would seem to be the broadcst concent of soverrment, but when it 
becomes the "dictatorship of the oroletariat," and you have repeated 
purges which narrow the basis of participation, it scems as thouzh it 
belonss Ay “the Opposite end ie the scale from the’ broad idealisti@ con—- 
cept of common well-being. all events, the way in which cultures are 
shaped, the way in which ve are Dated or “decrevs mre Made or Convreis 
are set up, which condition human conduct “and determine how good a life 
we shall li@ad ; they come out in different ways under these si fferent 
patterns of government. The one that we want to consider is what we are 
pleased to call the democratic system. 


Two questions sre to be asked if we are talkins about rule-making 
or law—-passing or ‘culture creation or the erection of institutions under 
a Comocravuc way Of lure. The TiretL one touches the gcneral’ objectives, 
the: Ssecona “Louches the vechnigques. If you ere toing to fet a law, not a 
decree such as you might get under a benevolent ee but a law under 
tHe democratic syftem, we say not merely, “they sught i pass 2 law 
about at," bul rather “we ‘should consider whether, through our govern— 
menvy, we can make #n approach to some better way of living together." 
What is the objective thcre? ideally--ard I talk primarily in terms of 
economic techniques and economic problems——icdeally the nbjective to be 
approached runs in terms cf such a definition as Adam Smith gave us, 
ecomomics as conccrned to achieve the wealth of the nation. I am going 
mor hold in “ebeyance the ‘quertion of internationalism, but he Took 2 
jarsé unit as far as legislation is concerned. In enite of your aware— 
ness of repercussions on oubsice relations, you do think inevitably in 
noatonel tems. Your navion vs your fociety. 4nd there ycur corcern ag 
4 culture-makinz animal, with theee pinching shoer, is to create. a 
national economic system, national cconomic inetitutions, which will 
promote the wealth of the nation by enabling the whole population with 
its total resources to apply its labor to the maximum satisfaction of 
ite wants, and using such techniques ef we now have but promoting tech- 
niques tee preAver efriciency in “une future. “hat is your’ broad ideals 
Walton Hamilton used to talk about "the pure iceal and the spotted, actu— 
alitye *All right, let's come down from the nurc ideal. The citizens, of 
4 aemocracy cannot be brady informed to what that national interest 
ls. They cannot’ be comomicts, who would be able to give formal answers 

to how that national welfare would be most fully promoted. 


And so we mast Approach our lerger ideal hy 2 serics of aporoxi- 
mations. Above the individual, but short of tiie nation or the socievy, 
we have intermediate groups, solidarities, interest grouns, industrial 
sroups, and local groupe. as a practical matter, it is through those 
smaller groupings thet we have ta put the individual.in come kind of 1a 
working social sharness so that he can funehiom througa nhs seeLety,. ae 
expressed in government, toward improving his culture, toward expressing 
his wants, toward te cole how end where and when the shoe pinches. We 
hear a great deal today about the shortcomings of tovcrnment by .grouns 
and blocs, about the fact that this is something new in these United 
atates. in fact, one of our om etaff in en address over at Brookings 
im the spring made A romark: bout the New Deal in which he seid, “Thus, 
for the first time, the government became the spokesman for interest 
groups rather than for the total welfare." Henry Wallace sat just be- 
hind me.and he leaned over anc.saida, “That is news to me. 1 thowshs 
that in the last few years wo hac bcen trying to get away from the point 
ClaViLeWw OL sovernment through special interest jo 2 Caneiceratiom of, 
national welfare anc comprehensive plans and programs for the acvance- 
ment of national welfare, not for the first time, but at least much more 
broadly and much more adequately than ever before." I think anyone who 
knows Henry Wallace and M. L. Wilson and the outlook sf the Department 
of Agriculture will sympathize with their rather irritated reaction to 
such a remark as had been made. Mr. Wallace has frequently put in the 
record clear statements as’ to the breadth of the national concern which 


he does have. 


The thing which is bothering people, very likely, is the fact 

that some new techniques have becn built up which make more obvious the 
machinery of group interest snd group action. However, these changes 
broaden rather than narrow the size of the interest group which is coming 
Voyerlective expression in the process of legislation, «Twessuae.ct 
play" is frankly more open. oR cones out where 1% canbe essen ang 
counted, and some people deprecate this sert of group or hloc or inter- 
est government. I am not oe elit font scientist anc yet as 1 observe the 
ways of working necessary to a democracy, it scems to me that yeu have 
to crystallize, you have to formalize, you hsve to orzanize numbers as 
large as 130 million peonle if you ate OIn es G0. ger Bes Ae expression 
of opinion, effective participation, effective ection. df that becomes 

battle of tooth and claw, of blind umreason, pressure for self—interes 
regardless, then obviously, you co have an unsetisfactory eituation. But, 
on the oer hand, you may have such interest or blee or (if .you.avent vce 
Galil it. that) class government, cevelop,. simply as,.the necessary basis. of 
organizing the culture-makin,; activities of enormous groups of people. 
Their thought anc action may be infused by a broad and adequate view of 
objectives, a tolerant attituce, an expression of self-interest, not. in 
terms of me and ny zroup but the social whole. 


My father usec to tcll me about 2 man who prayed, "God bless me 
and my wife, my son John and his wife, us four. anc no more, Amen." Now 
if you get beyond that attitude anc say, "Let ue try to bless ourselves 
as part of a progressive society, by bringing the levitimate claims of 
our interest frouns, the problems of our, intercst group, into..a confers 
ence, into an eee overnmenteal proccss in which every other interest 
.group 1s represented and has a chance to be heard as to what its hopes 
and fcars and aspirations arc," then I think you have a echeme of demo— 
evahic government which is effective. It at least has potential efféec- 
tiveness. A societary organization is sounded which seeks to make my life, 


Lie wa tevot my family, the tite of my community good: because, each) in+ 
dividual and eroup is.participating in and fincing its niche in a great 
social system whose weifare must be promoted en masse, that’ must have a 
balanced and orderly scheme of economic life to effect economic progress 
end econoric welfare. In other words, I have the most prosperous life 
in an economic, sense, the richest) Jife, as part of the bést United 
etates that can be built; anc to that building 1, my greup, my commu- 
nity, my industry, must make the larzest participation. But they must 
"come clean," they must approach the problem of prosperity from’this 
social point of view. 


Now that is simply another way of saying some things that Wr. 
Wallace has said in various addresses anc in verious annual reports, It 
is the philosophy. which he and the high commanc of the Department in 
general neve often enunciated. There are those whe say dcecs sneak 
louder than words, anc after all, what you have really had is an awful 
mess, that there had been only lip service to's fine ideal. Obviously, 
there have been difficulties, but I don't believe that anyone who really 
knowe- that particuler group could be so cynical as to. say that theirs 
are mere words. They are gropings and aspirations toward an ideal which 
econtessecly is imperfectly worked out as yet. But you mast see the 
ideal,syou must formulate it im words eta can be transmitted to others 
if yousare *oing to fev your soclety marching clone on the desired lines 

of societary development. at is the first great achievement: 


i have been critical, wy former colleague Joe Davis has been 
ceabweals effparticuler cevices, particular exne riments,. particular 
methods, particular acminirtration in the carryinz out of the agricul- 
tural and general economic philosophy which har bcen enunciated. But I 
do believe that the seneral objective which has been stated is a sound 
objective. It is an objective wnich could end should be copied by other 
interests in tne community. 1 wish industry woulc take advantaze of the 
invitation for collaboration: which is extended. them-—industry in the 
broad sense of both labor and manazement, the two parts of industry 
which haven't got together as yet to fine out what their own solidarity 
of interost is. A great deal remains to be accompliched but it lies 
within the realm of possible accomplishment. 


if all branches °f economic life accept the ideal which has been 
enunciated with reference te our egricultural incustry, they would have 
to explore (different methocs suited to the situations of those indus— 
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eli but looking toward a sinilar orgsnization of these ercurs..for the 


xpression, through channels of zovermnent , of whet (thuect comceine tho be 
Fane lesitinate interésts. Then all these groupe chow.d he brought 
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aroun ttle ,ocuneiis table for negotiation, ‘because tae way in wale we 
WORK LOUL @-subjeet is mit by formulating the orowraa by oe, particular 
Partypend. tmoressing that on the others), if I know enythifs aboutthe 
process of teockhal life, a sroup which starts with such a veneral inter= 
pretation of its progran ie almost certain (to want te morioty ot when at 
has had an opportunity fer honest—to-goodness Ciscussion «mth other 
groups, when it hae scen the results woien. would flow if oneyxy took the 
precise steps which at-first they wantecr. to take, they thougut they 
needed to take. In Ri hes ote we have wone so far beyond primitive 
life, we are living in so complex a society, that no individual and no 
eroun can really have in acvance en adequate vrasp of the new problems 
into which the new positive force injected by any new law or by any new 


ae Oe 
administrative ruling under a law will thrust them. Hence the way of 
maximum progress in a deuocracy is by giving oppor rtunity for the best 
organization we can work out within interest groups of sufficient size 
SO “that they bring this enormous complexity of individual interests dow 

to a certain limited number of stratesically representative points, at 
which matters of policy can really be thrashed out.on their merits in 
the light of integrated needs. 


This brings us to the secone. phase of our subject--ifter the law 
is passed. The more that law is thought of as designed to promote the 
welfare of the whole peonle, the less can we fecl thit the parring of a 
law settles anything. Let us consider briefly this secon: shortcoming 

of the philosophy involved in the slogan, "There ought to be a law about 
it." When after creat struggle we ee the passage of e law that em- 
bodies the best thought we have been able to give to a problem, we natu- 
rallyiecl that it isis pretly ewell law. But how soon we bezin to find 
"bugs" in it! John Gaus has shown the nature of this difficulty in his 
forthcoming stucy of public acministration as exemplifiec in the Depert- 
ment of Agriculture. I, take the liberty of quoting one paragraph from 
his’ manuscript. 


"The extent of the government's activities in problems of land 
utilization reflect consicernble activity by the Conzress. ts authori- 
gations for the different activities are to be found in a number of leg- 
islative enactments resulting from the extensive efforts of congressmen 
and interest groups. But nowhere, during the time most of this le zisla- 
tion was formulated, was there e comprehensive legislative plan to guide 
the lawmakers in fittinz cach special ectivity into a-single whole. 
While there were not necessarily any sericus inconristencics in the laws, 
it ig not surprising that as several of then convergec at the farm seri- 
ous inconsistencies develoned. iihile one azency workec to improve the 
habitat of wildlife, another seeking to recuce fire hazards would remove 
the hollow logs in which local bear mace their winter homes. One agency 
would develop a water project for wilcfowl, while another crained a 
nearby lake in a campaim to control noequitecss and while one azency 
sought crop reduction, another reclaimed aric lands. Frequently, of 
course, these inconsistencies cevelopec betwecn projects of two differ- 
ent departments; but they also appearec far too frequently between proj- 
ects of different agencies of sone department, sania Seaaiee the Denart- 
ment of Agriculture." 


This passaze serves to illustrate a phase of a difficulty which 
comes in any complex social situation such as we have to deal with. It 
is utterly impossible for the Departinent of Asriculture, for the Secre- 
tary any official, any specialist, tolece even “4 sricul ture, mich less 
the interlockinzs of agriculture with ali the rest of our economy, as a 
going whole. There oak a wertital Civision of Lines of efiore wird. 
converge in the way Gaus has indicated here, which need reconciling, but 
which cannot be reconciled by the passine of a low, because the huma 
mind simply cannot comprehend the totvel situation. 


There is: just one place where economic anc social situations are 
seen asa whole ana that is on the incivicual farm. The farmer sees the 
production and the marketing problems, pest control, houschold equipment, 
farm financing all together. He has his balance ag values between wild 
fowl and mosquitoes, and all the cate of the total situation which is 
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eentered on his; business.a2s a.goins concern, on his house, an’ family as 
thecomestic. ov, humam unit. Anc. that is why 1.think it is ,absolwtely,in- 
dispensable that we develop techniques--s¢ the Densrtment has been 7oing 
for many years--by which that incivicual point of view chall de made one 
of, the great. poles of this cffort toward nerfecting our social inetvitu= 
C1 Gneiew i. Ole hewe sour, commom dencminator.inthe family aroup;nimaiheran= 
dividual farm business... The locel, farm proprietor, goes on ceeing, his 
SLUUatLon, as a,whole.. He meats with his local group; who havea ycesgree 
of solidarity, there. in the local community, and he begins. to adjust the 
nanagenent..of his. farm to the, community unit. The county unit,waidens 
ive Moria oF Laiougnt. cor inclucesthe.etaite or recion.+q..nd seem 
through to. the other pole cf ccomocratic orzanization in Washington. 


There is no noint,.ythink, at which syou..cam stop, that prpcesa, pe 
synthesizing your culture-making or institution-modifying activities of 
the human fanily, until, you. came.to the very: top... Vhile. this. inéavidual 
Approgche in, terns, of the.going conecrn,) in. terms, of)the.family Jawemg, 
Ite getty Life, nas. Uhe edventacc.of unity, it)sets, only: a .cnese— 
SCCLIONss Lt. CLILL, is) hopelessly inacequate im its. provincial viewpoinis 
What woulc, work out as the. best pApEE a2 ohe» be ct adjustment’ for. the 
individual ‘eal is, not. the, answer. that » the community will work out 
once. it 2te, to ether, anc. to which that inéivicual will adopt and ad 
just his, owm pe ttern poe life iron then om Lf he. accepts, 20, al het par 
tLCipates and accen 

arin with. the dncivicual, unit, which: hace: reslaigherent 


5 
Unity, you. must, plan a seheme.of organization,which, 20es, threuchsucces= 
Sive levels until it comes to comprehenc. the wide horizon of the 
nation's.agriculture. .Beyond that, if we are. tc aber as I think we 
must have in democratic ‘overnment, a system of adjustment. among: inter-— 
€o0 froups, then such vnity acs asriculture has, mee unified volicy ex- 
pressions of interest. as it provisionally acopts, Looking at) its ow 
problem from the, grass rosts up, must be developed, must be adjusted! to 
those of other interests throu 1 the interchanre between interest 
sroups, between Departments, between incustries, whoever may be con- 
cernec. 


One, obecr point,;.and.my, last. Lf we are veinz tor siver Mew Hit her 
the, 146,41 We, are ed to show not, only that, we. bclieve,.in democracy 
but that we con make it work, the people who perticipate actively in the 
framing of.policies and the shaping of institutions must, so far as nos= 
Sible, bridge the zap betwcen large objective anc. personal cesire by a 
basically scunc: uncerstancing of the nature of the social vrocess-—— a 
few fundamentals of economics, since I am talking primarily of the eces= 
nomic sice of life. Their thinking anc. plannins and democratic or-sani- 
gation of activity must be infused with.a sense of the meaning» of sch= 
ence, natural an! social. 


Now how are you going to get iat? Thet is ene of, the most chal- 
lenginz questions which is put up to us in working out these techniques. 
One thing: you can't get.it from the savants, from the laboratories, 
from the rescarch institutions, from your cc ntralized staff in Washing- 
Teen Om Can set part of.ib there, you can #ct, leadership, youwtcendset 
one approach which is absolutely indispensable. But if you believe as I 
do in the necessity of following empirical methods in the development of 
the Secaal secionces, then you must .acree that the savant, the top=flicht 
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researcher, can't do his generalizing soundly unless he fits the largest 
possible amount of this comprehensive sort of material, of going insti- 
tutions over the country, into the formulation of his principles or hy- 
potheses. The Department has recently undertaken a very interesting de- 
velopment in trying to follow through to see why the words of “the sclen= 
tist are adopted by some farmers in some situations and why in others 
they are not. One answer they will probably discover is that some of 
those generalizations have been made without sufficient knowledge of the 
situations into which they were supposed to fit. if suspect that we 
shall have better science as we get more of this sort of approach from 
the individual enterprise in its onerating reality, as we get more of 
these data and our analyses include the facts of rejection and the 
claims of inapplicability--as we get these matcorials back to the scien- 
tist. The scientific process is a two-way street. 


Now you can't expect that your man on the’ farm is going wo"be att 
economist or a scientist in any field. You cannot expect that he wiil 
do the generalizing. But it is he who attempts to apply the generealiza-— 
tion, and he has his own explanation as to whether it fits, whether it 
works. Probably he can't give the explanation of why it doesn't work-- 
though sometimes he can. Often he will give the clue as to why it 
doesn't work, why it needs to be put through a different method of ap- 
plication, or why the general method perhaps needs to be re-formulatec. 


We need to emphasize the fact that there are here many successive 
planes of performance; the contribution of raw date at the very bottom, 

the suggestion of tentative and perhaps very naive and crude generaliza- 
tions in your local group, the passing on and on and on until you get to 
the top level of the scheme of research, of science’ building; where you 

do the broadest generalization that is possible. 


And so it geome to m. that in th. sort of culture which we are 
evolving in agriculture, we must be mindful of the needs and the reali-— 
ties of the scicntific orocess as applied in the social sciences-—l am 
talking from that side primarily——-but in the natural as well. We have 
here an educational syetem which mccts the basic needs, which provides 
the elements of a sound technique for developing the kind of cultures 
which can visualize for cll parts of the system the wider horizons and 
can put them to work on their aifferent levels in dcveloping real know- 
ledge, real understanding. Now because I am telking of the constructive 
element, you may think I paint the lily. I see plenty of shortcomings, 
put I venture to say that the system as already worked out in asricul— 
ture holds in it the possibilities of answering in its broadest meaning 
this demand, there ought to be a law. Covernment should be so organized 
as to serve its citizens better and so implemented that our total re- 
sourees are fitted together toward a goal of common well-being, or at 


least get the closest approximation of a fit that is possible. 


We have made more progress toward developing such institutions in 
agriculture than in any otacr division of our society. But is there not 
an equal demand in the field of industricl Isbor thet the man at the 
bench have an opportunity to express hie outlook, to tell where the shoe 
pinches him, to express as never before his hopes end fears and” aspira= 
tions?) And then there should be that other stream coming back, which 
would afford discussion of the workability of the ideas he would like to 
carry out. It would discuss what a rate which "nrices you out of the 
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market" means to the man at the bench. In such an educational process 
ecohomuists in the labor @reldy) executives: im the pinbor field, trade or- 
ganizations in that field, would really thrash out their common problem 
and approach tenable answers as they are being approached by groups lik 
this in Washington or in the wide-fling group meoctings of agriculture 
over the country, starting with the rank and file, converging at strate- 
gic points on all levels uo to the one in which the wisdom of a group 
can be brought to bear on the solving of the total national problcan. 
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INDIVIDUALISM, DEMOCRACY alD SOCTAL. CONTROL 
Rupert ©. Vance 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: There is no dermying that we 
are the unhappy children of unhappy times. Our generation is caught be- 
tween two World Wars, in a period punctuated by 2 world-wide depression 
which has not yet liftec. “se have paid for neither the war nor the de- 
pression nor have we saved up eny reserve to sec us through the next de- 
pression. We live in 1 period between e war to make the world safe for 
democracy and another wer in which we are trying to make democracy safe 
from the rest of the world. This represents a retreat. It represents 
not only a retreat, in the minds of some people, it represents contra-— 
diction, possibly an impossibility. The problem is internal and exter- 
nal. Were are the people outside our system who are to watch us succeed 
and ere to admire our prosperity. Suppose we do go forward while they 
fail. They will envy us, they will hate us, they may take what they can, 
if they can. America's success jn a despairing world may not be the 
pleasant prospect that some isolationists picture. The problem is also 
snternal. Can we mako democracy work inside our country if we didn't 
have these external intrusive factors of a world gone mad? Now we have 
no right’ to be too sure about hate 


Any discussion of individualism, democracy end social control in 
America may well begin with those basic suarantees found in our historic 
documents - the Constitution and the Declsration of Independence. In 
the Declaration of Independence are found the basic guarantees of the 
right to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. Of these three a 
must admit that the pursuit of asppiness intrigues me most. LEtiseines 
phrase I want to consider in relation to our topics, individualism, de- 
mocracy and social control. 

Happiness, of course, is found in the satisfaction of normal and 
natural desires, and in the fearful and chaotic world of today, happi- 
ness to men who are unemployed, to men who are fighting, to men who fear 
war, must seem far, too far away. What has happened to the pursuit of 
happiness? Somewhere, somenow we have failed to organize the pursuit of 
happiness. And if we ever do organize it we must take into considera-— 
tion two sets of facts, the basic forces in human nature and their coun- 
terparts, the basic values in human institutions. We must get those two 
interrelated ¢o that they function together. Ina harmonious world we 
would recosnize thom for what they are, the reverse sides of the same 
thing. 


One cannot talk along this line very long without developing a 
psychological point of vicw. Lester F. Ward in considering this problem 
saw the forces that make society move resting in the nature of man, end 
held that wo might as well call such forces desires, wishes, or wants « 
Nowadays we elso call them interests. The forces that move society then 
are the desires of men. Here are the dynamics, I suppose, that make the 
wheels go around: and if we could remove those desires we would put out 
the fires in the furnace, and thus could ali sit perfectly content. 
There is a philosophy of thst type whose goal is.to reach Nirvana. De- 
sire then is dynamic and maybe here is an analysis of self-interest that 
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does not get in the economics texts. Maybe we can broaden the term 
self~interest by taking in all these natural normal desires. In discuss- 
ing the pursuit of happiness, let us not be hedonistic, but pragmatic 
cnough to define happiness as the satisfaction of hormal, natural de- 
sires in organized social life. Also we must allow variations unless we 
are going to force the artist to enjoy being a businessman. 


PUL ma nlera lcreauire ofederire; ihe alsothas tin his nature ting 
tellect or reason. And suppose we say that intellect is telic--that is, 
intcllect guides. Then he pointed out in the course of evolution desire 
tends to be blind. We know what we want but we don't see where we are 
going, and that explaing the tooth and claw theory of evolution. Desire 
is the'propeller thet moves men in social activity while =intellectis 
the rudder. 


Now. one reason why the search for happiness must be organized is 
that desires themselves are not furmished fully perfected and finished 
from the hands of nature. Human desires are nurtured and cherished, 
muided, Cireeted, end medurectéd ‘by ssocieties, institutions; andmorgani 
zations. They can be perverted and misdirected by a bad society. Curi- 
osity may be an ignoble urge. We think it is in the village gossip, but 
it can be developed by our human nature and by our social institutions 
into the scientist's gleaming passion for truth, a thing that drives him 
even beyond hunger ond Lat ells reward. Men in the natural search for 
food, for clothing, for shelter, for love, may be driven by bad ‘social 
condition to unnatural adjustments. Freud hes lifted the lid on that. 

I have often thought if we could get inside Nazi Germany and see men who 
have. to- pay Lip (service to things in which they dornot belLeve, what 
neuroses and psychoses we might find. Men thwarted in their natural de- 
Sires are driven to abnormal adjustments and to crime. When we think of 
our youth, we know that if their adjustments to family life, to jobs, to 
community relations are long delayed, that human resources ere bound to 
deteriorate. We could have on our hands if we didn't take care-~and I 
hope we are taking care--another lost generation. 


if Pfetlingey "ia desires fundamentally ductateds al bvourr activity , 
society would be involved in a constant struggle of conflicting human 
wishes and interest without any prospect of arriving at a harmony except 
through force. Ultimately self-destruction would ensue through the em- 
phasis on pleasure to the neglect of order and safety. Hence comes the 
function of human intelligence in perceiving ways and means of attaining 
social goals. Jt shows the ecvantage of incividual self-restraint, 
which is often a painful thing and the acvantage of social cooperation, 
which has its joys once it is learned. Social cooperation under the 
interplay of reason works out restraints, regulations, folkways, mores, 
customs, law, even ideals, principles that guide the energy of our feel- 
ings and desires into higher emotions and ambitions. They help us to 
transform individual desires into desires for the common welfare of 
common society in which there should be no negation of normal individual 
desires. Hence the individuals in society come to seek satisfaction for 
more desires than just. the physical desires for food, shelter and a 
mate. They come to seek satisfactions for desires for moral standards, 
esthetic ideals, inteilectual truths, religious aspirations. In so do- 
ing, men have passed from a mere physical level to a cultural and social 
level without denying any of the realitics of physical existence. I 
think we must come to fecl with the most sane ard clear-headed of our 
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philosophers that everything netural hag its.ideal extension and every- 
thing ideal has its basis in natures. 


As intellect and reason then come to gain a lerger place, itebe= 
comes able to formulate ideals, valucs, which men desire not only for 
their individual guidence and self-development but for thespurdancerol 
211 society. Could we hope then that socicty might finally pass out oD 
the stage of conflict into a stage of collective plenning, where it ce- 
liberately plans out a future in terms of certoin values which men accept 
as basic to individuals and basic to groups in which incividuels will 
have to continue to live. This it does, by formuleting for itself a 
goal for the social energy that is foune in feelings and desires. It 
then should ascertain the best methoc of attaining this gosl and guice 
she activity of those social forces, human wishes and human desires) in 
that direction. Now such a theory rllows for the incivicuel end allows 
for social control. It will continue to say, it seems to me, that that 
social control is best which is felt the least, and it is felt the least 
when men are satisfying their normal natural cesires iy the momnalpanter= 
play of social coopcration, compctition ene. adjustment. it will allow 
for the fact that there are going to be divergences anc thwarted, rackried. 
souls that we will have to repress by force and put in the machouses and 
in the penitentiaries. i think it would say thet with the gradually 
evolving society those poor victims will become less endless. 


Now then, this demancs a great cecal of any socicty. tt demands 
talent, it demands genius, it cemands leadership, it demands that some 
men will best satisfy their desires by working for common goa lee ei herc 
is not only the question of training of intellect but of training the 
feclings. ‘We must belicve then, if we believe in anything, in the 
talent-releasing power of good institutions, of good society, anc good 
environment. Undoubtedly, the capacitics of the humen spirit are great. 
Society can awaken in most of its members desires for the goon, the true, 
and the beautiful that are not necessarily inherent in just plain bio- 
logical structure anc original nature. 


If the problem of our day is org*nizing the pursuit of heppiness, 
it is basically one of developing ane satisfying humen cesirce by the 
use of collective intelligence in plarning and guiding the cevelopment 
of our integrated society. Ward was fond of pointing out in enswering 
Herbert Spencer that intellectual achicvement is so much more rapid than 
biological change found in netwre. It must require millions of years of 
evolution to produce funcamentel changes in organic structure, morphol- 
ogy of organisms by natural selection. The geologists are always asking 
us for more time. They just keep pushing it beck anc we give it to tinem 
because they take it off the other end where it coesn't mean much to us. 
But social inventions, intellectual structure, new organizations, inno- 
vations ,jcand plans: are of comparatively mushroom growth. Every new in- 
vention, as it is so often pointec out, breeds a host of younger anc now 
Ones. J 


I am not going to plead for a moratorium on mechnnical invention, 
but LI would be willing to- sey that it is time for socinl invention to 
catch up with mechanical invention. If mechanical inventions continue 
and secial invention doesn't incrcase its specd, we will never close the 
gaps. l.am perfectly willing to sit down with danyhocy who has the time 
and reexemine some of our theories of efficiency, if we have to co it. 
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I know that efficiency is a method for-satisfying human desires, of pro- 
viding more goods and service. “Ic must learn to plan and invent for 
social guidance as we have learne? in the field of mechanics and applied 
science. And our planning is going to heve to be social, economic as 
well as technical. 

Onesean'+ talk longein, this strain until he comes, tovthe problem 
of education. lIverywherc, in 111 clasres of society, exists latent’ gen- 
ius, genius that can co more than cerve itself, genius that con serve 
humanity, that can serve in this organized search for human happine 

It is the business of the state, of the collectivity of democracy, 
plagued or challenged with the ar ten of individualism, individual in- 
terests and wishes and desires, to reach out an’ release anc develop 
these capacities in ail its me smbers 


the aristocracy of the future in our democracy will be, let us 
hope, an aristocracy of talent, an aristocracy of intelligence, a true 
sociocracy Ward called it, devotec to increasing the well-being of the 
human race. Ward worked out some theories of how education was going to 
help this to come about. ‘Social progress, he contended is the direct 
route to human happiness. Dynamic action igs the direct means to social 
progress. Tne direct means to cons 2 action is dynemic opinions, The 
direct means, to Cynamic opinion is knowledge, actual knowledge, not 
stereotypes and heersay. The Cen ae then of valida and useful knowledge 
to all men in proper buen Lo their capacities, Ward held, 1s the direes 
means of creating Cynamic opinion and thus of leacing on to progress. We 
will have to agree that the family, our e‘ucational institutions, the 
points at which community impinges on the indcivicual must not only train 
men's intellect, they must guide their wishe® andl desires. Nobody knows 
the amount of latent talent anc genius hicdcen in any socicty. No soci- 
ety has ever mace a concertec cffor i to find it and develop it. No 
country has ever developed an adequate system of education. Most of us 
possibly would not even know ee Lay down the suiding principle for 
such a sysvem. iI for one shoulc hate to have to try it, but all must 
feol that the goal of our educational and social process, should be the 
creation of men of good will and the development of intelligence in men. 
In the first we would seek to train snc retrain individual desires until 
they become also wishes for the common good. In the second, we would 
seek to train the natural intelligence of men until it becomes capable 
of planning for the on-going of society. 


The pursuit of happiness must be organized or we will never find 
it. We have the intellect, actual and pote Tea aie Ne have desires and 
Wishes. that trouble us as indivicuals, that lead to conflicts of inter— 
est groups end of national groups. ES aenere we ere going to have to 
learn how to structure, organize, and functionally interrelate interest 
groups and nationel sant Their clashes thwart our poor human nature 
anc place on our institutions an intolerable burcen. Unless we can ap- 
Bis eum collective intelligence to the guicance of socisty, all our 
boasted achievements in the purely mechanical end physical fields will 
be like the paths of glory that lead but to the grave. 


The pursuit of happiness must be so organized that society can 
bring its achievement within the range of cvery capable individual. 
When our cesires are finally cisciplined, humanized and socialized so 
that tegethcr we cesire the common goals of our general welfare, when we 
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can call in the collective intelligence of our society, pool it in social 
guidance, then society will be organized for the pursuit of that elusive 
thing we call happiness and then perhaps it may not matter sommuch 
whether we catch the bluebird or not, for with cesires 50 socialized to 
the common good, with intelligence so keen, we then can endure some cis- 
appointments and some failures. 
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ADMINISTRATION IN A DEMOCRACY 
Liova iM Short 


Deeunay, lachepveand gentlenen: \: I prestimethabli tis ther func= 

LOM OL UMEP SECON iff a neriee OF three Lectures to furnish -a quiet, 
soothing.interluce between 2. stimulating introcuction and a challenging 
conelusion.. in trying! to carry ‘out that funetiony DP hope that "Chis foes 
not prove too dull. in keeping, at any rate, with that function, 1 
cnecse ve very simple and obviously not original thesist My thésis is 
that aeons officials anc agencies in & democracy must be mace 
accountable cither to the people directly or through their elected rep- 
opuaiphitnes, both legislative an? executive, for the efficient and 
faithful performance of the tasks assignec to them anc for the lawful 

sxerguse of the powers that are given them to implement the, performance 
of these tasks. lJ say that is a simple thesis an? one with which I°feel 
confidént we: sre all agreed. The question is then legitimately raised, 


why discuss the obvious? The answer 1 woulc give to such a quéstion a2 
thaigs ere in the firet ‘place, in our modern cemocratic state, ad~ 
ministration has become vitally important, for the ‘humen welfare,” and 
seconaly, peatite it has become increasingly cit? oye to achieve: thie 
tasks assignec to Sutil g hai. Wah anc at the same time preserve 
this accountability. As an acecition ved that s¢ sear? point we may note 


that those methods by which our cemocracy has in the past sought to make 
administration accountable have become increasingly ineffective. To- 
gether!1 think these reasons are acequate, at least they ‘seem soto me, 
to- justify us in devoting this period to the ciscussion of the thesis 
previously emmerated. 


You will observe of course that I am making one assumption, 
nemely, that we here are interester, -vitally interested, in carrying on 
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admintetration in a democratic fashion. We are in that respect like Pat 
With his) proverbial political .interest, who, when taken to the hospital 
after suffering en accident enc being asked by the interne whether he 
wanted towbe placed in a three—becd warc.or an cignt+—bec ward, replied, 
ny ~om chem, oc, gust so lois safely Denocratic. We, id thinkpsspare 
out with the assumption that must be aciinistration "ina democracy." 
Welljtet us pursue these two reasons which I have 6ffered to justify 
this «isevssion. First, es to the vital importance of administration ‘in 
a demoderacy. One writer has put it this way: the competence of adminis— 
tration ‘sets the limits of popular’*rule «nd darocratic cffectiveness. 
Pub a dittle differently, ae lL would cuncerstan’ it, this means that ain 
COUnMEreseTit eocicty, mon and women Tim the pureuitiief happiness; this 
search for thes common weifare, increasinsly through their collective 
rathem than throumh their incivicual activities. Oftentimes that is 
trie whether we will or now “e have to nn “increasing oxtent Lost’ the 
Opportunity to achieve happiness by virtue of our “own individual ef-~ 
forge. weed not Labor that point nit is ise obvious: But ‘thetrneans 
hhat..if we turn increasingly to collective action to satisfy our needs, 
our Wants, our’ desires, we have to have sn instrument, we require an 

or gandimatlom, ane hats means clothing that instrument, that organiga- 
tion, with authority, with power, anc the assigmment to it of tasks 
which we have, willy-nilly, siven:up from the realm of individual per- 
formance. When we have lone that we then ceposit our welfare in the 
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hanes of others, and one of the goals ofcourse of a cemocratic society 
properly is that, grantec the necessity of such delegation, we have ways 
and means by which we can hold thoce to whom we heave celegaten power re— 
sponsible, we cen keep them under control, olways insisting thatthe: ar 
ganization, the machinery, is not an end but merely a means anc that 
that end must be kept subject to those whom it is designed to eervee 


The secon reason which 1 offer for ciscussion of th 
that the achievement of this accountability har become inc s 

ficult as we have constantly enlarged the scope of acministrative action 
and administrative power. tt scems almost pararoxical anc yet the truth 
of it confronts us unmistakably. Why increasingly cifficult? May di 
point out a few answers to that question? Firet, there is the mere fact 
of cizc of our public ecministrative organization these cays. 
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T> one who casually visits this capital city from the wide open 

SSE pon him just by virtue of 
constant accretions of the. housing facilities of administration here, 
and as a etucdent of government | have constantly to remin! myself that 
with all this panoply of physical property, thet Washington here ais 
after all only a small part of the total national administrative systen, 
and thatthe national eministration is aftcr all only a part of athe tte= 
tal governmental organization in the Unitec States, which we have devel- 
oped ana which we are constantly enlarging in or“er to setisfy our wents 
through collective action. Anc that size, Lisatdy MiobtesL? moang athe 
keeping it accountable becones increasingly difficult. 

We have virtually given up in most of the sovernmentel units of 
the United States cirect popular control because we have founc it impos-—- 
sible, anc when we turn to our elected legislative and executive repre- 
sentatives, we find them bewllcereca, often impotent .te/exercise the con= 
trols which they have the power to exercise anc wich 21s their (re= 
sponsibility to exercises. 


In occasional visits to this city anc in informal ocrsonal con- 
ferences with men end wonen like yourselves, I hove become increasingly 
aware of the fact that you undcrstan’ the limits cf congressional and 
executive control. You sense that very frequently iv is bluncering, it 
is opportunistic, it is political in the narrower sense of that tem. 
That it is not, on the contrary, steacy, continuing, thoroughgoing, end 
$f for the moment you forget your official capacity an“ think -oT jyour— 
self as a citizen of this cemocracy, it must concern you thet such is 

he case. Again, there is the obvious fact that the tasks of ,adminis= 
tration have in so many instences grown heyonc. the comprenension ene’ the 
knowledge of the layman, enc our elected representatives, 7s well as our 
people,’ are, by anc large haymen, anc many and many a citizen of my ac- 
quaintance and yours approaches his <overnment, looks at his sovernnent 
with increasing bewileerment, becouse he realizes that the tasks which 
his government is performing are beyonc his, ken, not, in their teat objecs 
tives but in the methods by which those chjectives are torhe “achieved 
And he says, "ho am I to raise the ouestion as to whether this acminis— 
trative procedure is calculated to serve the public: imbereshe? Lf 2 
challenge at 1 am immediately swempec by the erguments of the technician, 
of the expert." Again, and many tincs against. our: best! jud gment,at 
least against our wish, we have been forcec by the necessitics of the 
tasks which we have charged to our acministration, to enlarge the dis- 
cretion of the administrative offices and agencies charged with their 
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performance. We have cone that oftentires feeling that there wae real 
peril in doing so, and yet this’ impelling motive to get things cone, to 
see things performed) and achieved, has lec us to enlarge thet @rea of 
discretion. 


fhuas ctili. of course quite possible’ for a) political, speechmaker 
to arouse the feelinzs of his aucience when he lets loose a tirare 
against the: increasing influence of the bureaucracy in the, formulation, 
im the making of govermmental policies, and yet. while that. is true, av 
the very timc that he is makin? the statement the elected representa- 
tives of the people in some legislative body assemblec are delegating 
such powers to an administrative agency. Another writer has put it that 
the paradox of our, present day is that the cemecrecy we have thought of 
as involving a maximum of popular participation and certainly effective 
eontrul of) policy—reking | im poverment, névertheless cayrelying increag= 
ingly wpon a huge bureaucracy. How bigs can we develop the plansrant 
policies whieh,stom the thinking, person, obviously are necessary: im order 
to echteve the major objectives, wnich we set before our government? 
Governmental planninz\ these days can't. be done by the amateur, it can't 
bea done, by they laymane “es canecontribute sab pasa bonitpoebun he, needs 
the assistance of those who are devoting their entire» time end thought 
and training anc.experLence,to: the task. «But: Mr. Averager Catia zen gar 
you, please, is.worried. «He secs a more or less distant edministrator 
determining matters which he-considers vital to nis nohGenes and: he 
fecls impotent to, guide or mote them in any effective ways 


Finally; wecmayenote that on the executive side to whichwbranch 
of our», government obviously we have been turning for aid in this direec= 
ticng,.our elected.execugave officers oftentimes do nobibringyspectabsad= 
ministrative competence wr ikmowledge, and when theyyde'’have 1b and do 
take, an interest :in administration rather than»merely im thes basksior 
politacel leader, they find) themselves lacking, the toolsy theseids 
which,.2re Perma: 4 Let's be frank here, anc acmit that ofttimes the 
adminis trative agencies certainly co not aic anc. frequently hincer the 
achievement of cffective aics to executive control. I am not question- 
ing motives, (lh am merely petating what are bonyeu »bvLeus facie.) Nedl g 
these are . me reasons wiy keeping acministration accountable in a de- 
mocracy, making.it accountable, 1s,an increasingly ich ficult, task We 
Wight, proceed trom yhere to nobe the acdenda which I mentionec ;) Mamely, 
that solder accepted methods of control ane josing their ef Recitinnemonel 
I have touched upon that 2s we have proceeded, but may I pay especial 
attention now to control throush ‘the egies by which we have pla 
special store in our American cemocracy? What observations cdo we make 
there? 


we ©ce indivicual members of the bar, an) collectively the 
American bar i hak ati and other law groupsyn expressing’ concern that 
the Bee by virtue-cf the caliber lof .ourdeaislation land) by virtue lok 
thescsaracton of athe acministrative tasks thetesuch legis La ution imposes 
and, the powers given to acministration agcnetes, are losing much, of 
their «control. But there is another factor which Ivthink is even more 
uportant and which, is iancreasinzly recognizec I believe by members: of 
the judiciary, namely, that the olcer, conception -f gudicial control as 
desimed, to keep acministrative action within rather definitely pre- 
scribed limits is at variance with the modern cemocratic desire for ac~ 
tion, for getting thimgs,done. it is again the paracox of concern about 
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the exercise of power yet impatience until things are achieved. And the 
courts can come in only so often to say, "No, you can't co TELS Or Tyo 
can't co it in this way." That is negative, althoush important. And 
mey I throw in here the statement that in this digeussion I aa not “for 
one moment proposing that democracy give over these older traritional 
forms of control over its odainistration. They murct be preserved, they 
must be strengthened, but what I am saying or trying to sry is that they 
are not enough. 


Well, getting on toward our conclusion, what can we co about ie 
Is there any additional--notice I am putting it that way rather than as 
a substitute--is there any aCeitional control which we can cevelop which 
will keep pace with a growing acministrative area of eperation in our 
Gemocracy? My answer and again certainly not an original one, is that 
the additional control we must look for within the administration itself. 
As uncertain as many people feel that to be, as Incking that legal defi- 
niteness with which we have always been accustome. to want in a democ-— 
racy where we nave put store upon government by law and not government 
by men, thouzh obviously we have never followed that: principle com= 
pletely, we must increasingly look to folks like you who are the posses— 
sors of this acministrative power anc responsibility to develop within 
your own organization anc within ycur own selves that cevotion to democ- 
racy which will not let you exercise power or perform tasks without ever 
asking the question how can I to an increasing extent keep these within 
the public interest as nearly as I can discover that interest? If it 
was once the primary task of the legislative body to find out what the 
people want, it is now your task as much if not more than theirs. You 
must, it seems to me, be jealous of the privilege of functioning as a 
bureaucrat in the best sense of that term, as a bureaucret in 2 democ- 
racy. You know better than I the ways by which this may be clone. In 
your own department I am vaguely aware, at any rate, of the extent to 
which you have tried to bring in your constituency for purposes of con- 
ference and consultation and to challenge your purposes an? objectives 
and procedures. May I remark that, what again perhaps is obvious, there 
is a danger always, that such cemocratic consent will be engineered, 
will be controlled by the administration rather than the acministration 
will be controlled by the conferees, by the advisers, by the members of 
the councils and committees, and sc on. ‘%e don't want packec houses 
here, ladies and gentlemen, we want open, frank discussion of ali sides 
of the question of administrative policy and procedure. .I have great 
hopes that that is not toc much to expect from our acministration at all 
levels, national, state, anc local. 


The development of such a sense of professional obligation is ob- 
viously implemented 2s we as a people have come to recoz:mize sovermment 
service as an estirable occupation anc one that calls for the best of 
talent that our nation affords.’ And let's make no mistake, if our 
people come to feel that permanency of tenure, a relatively elow move- 
ment among government personnel, is weking a smug, self-satisfied, arro- 
gant bureaucracy, if they con't come to that realization too late, they 
will throw it overboard and with a vengeance. But I don't fevl that 
that will be necessary. J think we have the intelligence and we have 
the devotion to democracy within the ranks of cur government personnel 
so that we cen match this ever-growing sphcre of power and operation on 
the part of the administration with devices calculated to keep acminis~ 
tration in touch with and resvonsive to the public will. “te sre re- 
minded constantly thesc days, that the turn of evcnts in our world has 
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placed upon us a special responsibility for the preservation of a great 
political ideal, the cemocratic principle, and I leave with you this 
morning the thought that perhaps far more than you heve in your day-to- 
day tasks realized, the preservation and the perfection of that ideal 
rests, not on Capitol Hill, not in the White House, but in the rank and 
file of the great edministrative cepartments snc ascncies which go to 
make up this government. 
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PROBLEMS IN CONTINUING A PROGRAM OF AGRICULTURAL 
ADJUSTMENT 


Joseph 5. Davis 


Mr. Chairmen, other ol¢ friends in the Bureau, strangers who I 
Wish were at least acquaintances, anc enemies if any of you count your- 
selves in that catevory: 


I can't approach this challenging tesk at all lightly. Bringing 
you grectings all ey way from the Pacific coast, it seems that I ough 
to have an important message, not mercly to jus tify your presence here 
[or aiPnour or less, but te justify my comin= across the continent and 
taking the time that it involves. Yot I found myself unable to make the 
usual advance preparation. I haven't been in Washington for neeriy two 
years. I couldn't really get the feel of the situation Ertl Eepent 
yesterdey and this morning here. And while I have a great many covery 
that I think micht be appropriate to say, I have had great cifficulty 
selecting which te say and in figuring out how to say them right. he 
subject brings us dovm not merely to carth but to the brass tacks that 
we sometimes talk ahout, end. I am afraid that I shall be lancing on them 
point up instcad of pressing them firmly cown where they belong. 


Dr. Nourse spoke yestcrday on objectives vs. techniques. I am 
inclined at the outset to cistinguish rather three levels: broad objec-— 
tives, intermediate objectives, and techniques or procedures employed. 

to the broad objectives and the spirit Rue nd ee 1 think I agree 
with Dr. Nourse in taking off my hat to the administration and in en- 
dorsing most of these basic ragbakeke st whe it comes, however, to both 
the intermediate objectives and the techniques or procedures, it seems 
to me that there is great need for ciscriminating, critical considera— 
tion both within the acminictration and from outsiders like myself. And 
some of those intermediate objectives anc techniques 1 shall hope to 
touch upon before the end of the hour. 
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Perhaps at the outset I should make clear my general attitude in 
certain respects. I have known the Bureau of Agricultural Lconomics -- 
shall I say -- even before it was born. I have taken great pride in its 
prowing achievements, end I have hac a high respect for its increasingly 
competent per paomeets: I have a ceep sympathy with the Bureau in connec-— 
tion with its present problems, as I shall indicate shortly. As to the 
more questionins, skeptical, or criticel phases of what I have to say, I 
want-to assure you that these observations are offered in 2 most Se 
Spirit. of goed will toward men. ‘The pursuit Tor fe ee 23 2 devious 
road, and I think that even ciscussions which sometimes become painful 
are necessary along that road 


The topic originally susgestec for me this morming was "The Prob— 
lem of Continuing 2 Program of Agricultural Adjustment." In the weeks 
before the ever-normal granary plan was formally onnounced as a settled 
policy, some of the Department's staff. membcrs asked for a conference on 
the advisability of applyins it to wheat. The enswer came: back that if 
they wanted to confer on how to apply it to wheat, arrangements would be 
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made, but that there was no occasion for any confe rence on whether it 
should be applied to wheat. Your present leaders, take it, , would be 
equally cold to a discussion of whether a prozram wy nem crane ad- 
justment should be continued, either by you or before you; and I do not 


propose to discuss that. It was at my suggestion, therefore, that the 
topic was rephrased as "Problems in Continuing a- Program of Aguinentaaneall 
Adjustment." 


Perhaps it is not too informal if I suggest that your situation 
is something like this: We have this huge child -—- the adjustment prob-— 
lem, and the complicated administretion for dealing with it -- this huge 
child on our hands. Perhaps he is suffering from gigantism or elephan- 
tiasis, or whatever they call it, but we can't kill him or banish him 
even if we wanted to do so. We have to live with him, even if in many 
ways life might be simpler without him. He is making all sorts of dif- 
TLCULigtroupless forvwas,, of courses, butik on: therwhole we like, himeand 
think he has promise. What can we do to bring him up in the way he 
should go? 


I take it that J am to speak to vou in your capacity as an agency 
for program planning and building. This is now one of the Bureau's 
functions. As rearly as 1 can gather, the Bureau has not yet fully di- 
gested the reorganization that was declared effective a year ago. Dec-— 
larations of effectiveness don't necessarily mean all that the term im-— 
plies. i don'tewonder. 1t will, take time. Il hope it. will not,’prove 
that the new function of program planning and building is incompatible 
with the older function of research; information, -and purely technical 
regulation which the Pureau has been increasingly discharging for 15 to 
20 years. On this I am not yet sure. 


Of some things 1 am sure. First, the addition of the planning 
function renders it even more essential that the earlier type of work of 
the Supeai, continues boebe dohe set iectively, "honestly objectively.) Bue 
quUaIIty must mot suffers some of it, indeed, murt even be improved a7 
it is to serve as a safe basis for planned programs. Because of some 
remarks 1 want later to make, i turn aside for an illustration of this 
DOLLS siete tne he Agricultura. Situation for September I noted these para~ 
graphs having to do with the index of prices paid by farmers, which is 
ulti liged in arriving at parity prices: 


Wimsllse", whe, stavement ready (prices fer abot 350 
items are being estimated on a basis of replies re- 
ceived from more than 20,000 independent merchants in 
all states and more than .75 percent of all counties. 
Returns also are obtained from chain stores, mail-order 
houses, and cooperative buying associatiors where the 
timing ore pra ice changes, and the actual level of prices 
paid. often differ from thoge, im independent stores. 


"The series of estimates used in the canstruction of 
prices—paid indexes, however, continues to be based on 
quotations for cash transactions at local independent 
stores. Until facilities are provided for the computa- 
tion of comparable averages of prices of articles pur- 
chased by farmers from all types of rétail outlets back 
to pre-war years, the index number series cannot be 
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shifted to an over-all local market price average basis. 


T hadn't known that before. I think it is safe to say that in 
the 25 years since 1914 there has been an important diminution in. the 
proportion of goods that farmers buy from their locsl independent cash 
stores, and a considerable increase in tne shane ai pure einen a through 
these other channels; and in considerable measure the prices ; actually 
paid to these other agencies 1 should expect : be rather lower than at 
the local independent cash stores. Here is an intimation--an intimation 
that may have becn given before but that had not come to my attention-— 
that at this point the index of prices paid is biased for lack of cer- 
tain additional information, and that if we had adcquate data or could 
make allowance appropriate to the ak Seance our series of parity prices 


would be quite different, or more or less different -- how nuch difier— 
ent I don't know —~ from what they are today. I submit that here is an 
illustration of ways in which the rescarch of the Bureau needs to be 


perfected if it is to be safely used in connection with planning and ac-— 
tion vrograms. 


Anothcr thing I feel sure of. The specific planning that leads 
to action calls for additional research, to some ¢ xtont of-aidafferent 
type of level, perhaps to be done by persons specially sclected for that 
type of research, where the interest is not merely in trutn for its own 
sake but for a workable set of facts and figures that can’ be used in 
connection with action programs. This type of research = necds to be 
done objectively and honestly, and not to be warped by the wishful 
thinking of Congressmen, farm leaders, or even the socneterd or the 
Chief of .the Bureau, and not to be warped by the terms of the current 
law which is subject to change. Let the warping be done, if it has got 
to be done, by the publicity men; and may you cultivate the art of tact- 
fully pointing out to them their crrors when they make them. You may 
think it superfluous as well as insulting for me to say this. I think 
it is not superfluous and I hope it will not be regarded as insulting. 


Third, theré is great need for intensive study of 7 very funda- 
mental sort, of the type imperfectly suggested by the previous discus-— 
sions at this conference, into the assumptions underlying the legisla- 
tion in force or the programs in progress of cxecution. Can human 
nature be changed to the extent implied in the law and its administra-— 
tion? Is the change inherently desirable? Wheat are the prospective 

osts? ts the end or are the ends worth the cost? More snecifically, 
is there a valid. basis for there intermediate objectives of parity prices 
and income parity for agriculture? These are suggestive questions, but 
I think that often in the array of administrative research programs too 
little space is given for study of this fundamental sort; too much it is 
assumed that one may take cither the wording of the law or the fiat of 
the higher-ups, and merely proceed as technicians on that basis For 
many of you that is inevitable. For some of you there ought to th ample 
opportunity for the more fundamental sort of rescarch, of the type I 
have just mentioned. 


Fourth, 1 believe there is need fora type of research underlying 
the: planning for future emergencies. Great depressions hss come again. 
We may szy that we are not out of the last or present arcat GEPPe s ayes 
and yet the contrast between the situation of today and that of s 
years ago is marked and striking, even by the admissions of our nape 
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political. déaders.,..We are not, asywe were, then, in the depths,.of) a 
great depression. We probably shal] be again. “hat agricultural meas-— 
ures shall we have prepared to cope with those extreme difficulties when 
tney come upon us again? The new great war will end with conditions 
that we shall have to meet. How shall we nrepare to meet those condi~ 
tione? (Lf the present war is prolonged, problems quite different from 
those at its outbreak will presumably be at hand to be faced. Can we 
not make some advance progress in thinking through how to deal with 
those possibilities? 1 believe that it can be clearly proved that a 
part of the staff of this great Bursau should be relatively relieved of 
pressing current tasks to devote themselves to some of these more dis- 
tant and yet important objectives. 


So much by way of preliminaries. 


I want next to inquire what attitude toward the task of adjust- 
ment, in its multiple senses, the members of this Bureau may well take. 
I have been cisturbed at times by intimations that the task wasn't taken 
with sufficient sense of responsibility by some of those concerned with 
ats leadership or with,details of its conducts, One of) the insidious 
temptations of those who have acquired power and are eng aged in a tempo- 
rarily successful great development of a government agency is to have a 
sense of, relative, irresponsibility, or at least to fail to have their 
power tempered: by’ an edequate sense of responsibility. ‘Some years ago, 
one. of my friends who has since held important positions in the Adminis+ 
tratLons,» Valked over withime a seheme that her had been: evolving. “in 
conclusion he said, with a twinkle in his eye, "It may not work, but we 
Will havea, lot of fun trying." Ll hope he didn't mean it. robably he 
didn't mean it as I took it. But I think there has been more of that 
spirit in certain quarters than Il wish there were. There has been quite 
a Iabole Tun in playing with the public's billions. 


When the present triple-A Act was on its way through Congress, I 
dropped, inte .<the,.orfice of varlous friends in the Department, aftermd) had 
Sivem, &, paper on-the. subject of one of the matters involved ins the bil. 
One of these, friends grected me), also with, a, twinkle am hisicyes; woth 
something, like this: "l sometimes wonder if you are looking at things in 
i realistic way, he said. ."Lou, seem to think we: ought to. bergetting 
somewhere... Maybe. we. are gust keeping things moving." I hope I misun— 
derstood him,ror+didn't, get the true content of what hes had to sayy In 
retrospect, i think he was somewhat bewildered by the tremendously com— 
posite mixture that was going into the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
JO 53 Ves dnciined to. throw up: his hands: at what anybodye¢ouldmdio in 
connection with it, and felt somewhat cynically as if the best that one 
could do was to eee taking things too seriously and go along as best 
he could. 


This may be an inevitable passing phase of one's mental thougns 
on the subjects, but | think there is no place in this Bureau for much 
of that sort of cynicism.. It is a serious responsibility that résts 
upon the Bureau, and J.am confident that you will take*it’seriously. I 
should feel very much more concerned about the eventual: outcome if the 
Spirit that 1 have suggested in these few remarks seemed to he typical 
of the Bureau's attitude. 


» 1 shall not attempt to go into the details of the planning con- 
cept. i know too little to discuss them intelligently. Each of them 
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would concern only 2 few of you. A great deal of time would be necessary 
to get down to bed-rock on even one of them. They are doubtless not re- 
ceiving excessive attention. But I believe that important though they 
are, they are not so important as some larger problems which seem to me 
to receive too little attention. 


First I want to raise the question, how shall we conceive of the 
adjustment task in agriculture? Frankly, I am one of those who believe 
that it is often misconccived in terms unnecessarily over-oembitious. 
When © child or adult is ill we often cell in a doctor. He sometimes 
prescribes medicine, for a limited time as a rule; occasionally a spe- 
cial diet; once in a while specific treatments or an operation; rarely a 
trained nurse. Frequently he counsels rest. But he does not pretend to 
make the patient well. Always he counts on the patient's own bodily 
forces to work most of the cure. What he tries to do is to provide the 
conditions under which’ those forces may have favorable opportunity to 
achieve their curative results. So when-I hear men speak as if agricul- 
tural adjustment were simply a government program, I am profouncly dis- 
turbed. It seems to me properly conceived as helping at limited essen- 
tial points in the curative process represented by economic: forces -—-— by 
the efforts of men in their individual ways, their specific localities, 
to do whst seems to them wise. The best doctor is not the one who is 
required to be continually in attendance. He is the one who most 
quickly renders his attendance no longer needed. The hest mechanic is 
not the one to whom the automobile must be brought again and again to be 
tinkered and retinkered with. He is the one who can. put his finger on 
the particular things that are wrong, correct them, and then does not 
need to be consulted again until a new trouble develops, except for rou- 
tine examination and lubrication. he does not have to be taken along on 
every trip, and we wouldn't hire him if that was the kind of mechanic he 
WaS e 


Now no analozy is perfect, and there are not; yet I believe there 
is some point to them. A genuinely successful relief ‘program will be 
largely self-perpetuating. It will meet the emergency needs of a great 
emergency, disentangle the permanent relief needs from the emergency re- 
lief needs, provide for putting permanent relief requirements on a more 
suitable permanent basis, but do nothing to perpetuate the emergency or 
emergency relief demands. A rational, really successful adjustment pro- 
grem will in my opinion do the same sort of thing, and in large measure 
eliminate the need for continuous adjusting. 


When I said that it seemed to me that the adjustment program had 
been conceived in over-ambitious terms, 1 meant somewhat more than what 
I have just said. in some measure I believe it is attempting not merely 
to supplement but to overpower economic forces, unaware of their power 
and of the resulting complications; not to seek their reinforcement in a 
readjusting process, but to create a new adjustment against their pres-— 
sure. Perhaps that situation is analogous to that of a doctor who is 
not content to have his patient's temperature reduced to 98.6° but wants 
to stabilize it at 95°; or to that of a surgeon who in repairing a bro- 
ken arm sets himself the task of making it an inch longer. Those seem 
very slight margins, don't they? From $8.6° to 95° isn't much. An inch 
added to the length of an arm is a very small addition. Yet such tasks 
are enormously difficult, and they make difficult complications. In 
striving for the goals of parity prices and parity income on the current 
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formilac, the adjustment doctors are doing just that sort of thing. 

What kind of a permanent agriculture do we want for the United 
States? Some years ago, when 1 was president of the American Farm. Eco- 
nomic Association, I did my best to get some representatives of the De- 
partment to discuss that subject, but in vain. I have read with much 
inveresy eerecent (pamphlet, quite informative and) interesting, “Planning 
for a Permanent Agriculture," and somchow I don't find the answer there. 
It nécds to be thought through, and I am disturbed by what I infer from 
matmy public statements. For it seems to me that, assuming success in 
the various elements of the program that are set forth here, we should 
not have arrived at, so. to speak, an integrated adjusted whole. J hap- 
pen to believe that if we could insure parity prices and income parity 
to those who want to farm, we should inevitably have not merely an ex- 
cessive farm population who would have to be paid to be idle more or 
Leese OF whe Vime, bulb excessive production in spite ofisevere efforts 16 
keep production down. To get even 2 close approach to parity prices 
over 2 period of years and to income parity under the prescnt formulae 
seems to me to make for larger production and larger.farm population 
than seciety wants or can find a way to use. In other words, there are, 
it seems to me, some inherent contradictions in the intermediate objec 
tives that have not been thought through. 


f recognize the fact that onc of the most difficult problems in 
continuing a program of agricultural adjustment is to make modifications 
in basic assumptions and in legislative requircments, once they have be- 
come widely accepted, and particularly when they have become established 
in law. They get proclaimed and acvertised in numerous speeches and 
press releases and pamphicts, and the desire for maintaining consistency 
of position makes it difficult to modify or abandon concepts. "Face- 
saving" may not be as vital a matter to Americans as it is to the Orien-— 
tals, and yet I am quite sure that it has prevented the reports of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration from being as frank and informa- 
tive as they might otherwise have been. 


ine poreav stellt, J 1eke 10, 18 in a difiticult position im tage 
respect, because one is in danger perhaps of being considered a traitor 
if he becomes a doubting Thomas on some of the accepted fundamentals. I 
believe that it calls on the part of the leaders for an attituce differ-— 
ent from that which [ mentioned earlier in regard to the ever—normal 
sranarywplanm. i believe there is no time at which a real cesire from 
intelligent members of the staff for reconsidering the question of 
whether should be throttled and the discussion confined merely to the 
question of how. 


Economic forces are powerful. We can ignore them at our peril. 
if Congress does, the Buresu cannot afford to. There is a limit to what 
political legislation and administration can do to over-ride those cco- 
nomic forces. The effort to distinguish between what might be called 
"economic parity" and "political parity," and their counterparts in many 
other phases of this work, calls for courage, insight, persistence, 
tact, and breadth and depth on the part of many of the Bureau staff. If 
my appraisal is at all reliable, some of the basic assumptions underly- 
ing the present act and present progrem, particularly as they concern 
these two things 1 have mentioned, are not sound. I believe that devo-— 
tion to those intermediate objectives is responsible for several of the 
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features of the. present program hae seem to me not to be working well 
and not likely to work well. They scem to necessitate expansion of reg- 
imentation, sweetened by huge Bae They have led, contrary to the 
Poe ars announced convictions, to loans that have been excessive; in 
turmm to huge stocks of cotton in covernment hands; to export subsidies; 
and to excessive problems of surplus disposition. I con't know how the 
Bureau staff members can cenl with these matters. Ico feel that here 
is one of thc challenging problems before you: how to give suitable re- 
consideration to basic aseunptions, even after they are translated into 
law, before something in the nature of wreckage or over r-multiplication 
of controls becories an intolerable burden. One of the serious problems 
in any political party is how to modify a strongly taken position, even 
under some circumstances to find 2 basis for reversing itself instead of 
having its reversal effected at the polls. 


I em sometimes answered with the statement that after all these 
parity prices are not taken very seriously, that the members of the De- 
partment essentially agree with me ee they are hopelessly uneconomic 
as defined by the present formulae, anc that it really does not matter 
much that they are in the act. Yet I cae in the latest report of the 
Agricultural Advisory Council, less than a month ago, these two para- 
graphs: 


"The war in Europe will strengthen many farm prices 

here, but consumers need have no fear of shortage or run— 
away prices. Such advances in farm prices 2s may occur 
will tend to restore the balance between farm and city 
prices and help to bring ebout normal business and employ- 
ment. 


"It should be emphasized that the prices of most farm prod- 
ucts are still too low, despite some recent imcreases, and 
that the general welfere demands that the prices of fawn 
products rise to their proper relationship with other 
prices and wagec." 


i haven't time, to:igo! Inctonthe silence of that ciscuseion, but) 1 
seem to read between the lines of those parogrsphs an icea jeeels 
sponsored by the farm leacers —— thet the ae formula describes fair 
and proper parity prices, those which reflect = balance between the farm 
and the city —- en idee that seems. to me definitely false; and appar- 
ently the idea was either held by or sold to the other members of the 
Agricultural Council. I don't believe thet sound end results of a pro- 
gram can be achieved by nourishing fallacious concepts of this sort at 
the-heart of it. 


There are some of the more specific aspects of the program plan- 
ning and building on which I want to touch before I stop. it is an 
amazingly complex and comprehensive progrem that is being undertaken —- 
as I have intimated, at some points I think needlessly complex and com— 
prehensive. EBut there are. some inte tent at which I believe the government 


has nade SUGUIONS ; constructive stride 


Erosion control, soil conservation proper, seems to me ;to have 
been belatedly recognized as in need of an action program; and I am dis- 
tinctly gratified to see a good denl of effective research, planning, 


and action in that direction. There are undoubtedly in the midst of 
that “program instances of irrational waste, partly due! toy the very speed 
with which the program hae developed end the effort to provide almost 
every section with its exemple of cemonstration or other work; but 
those, it seems to me, are limitec blota on the scutcheon of that pro- 
eran. 


I believe that one can speuxk with sober enthusiasm of the devel- 
opment in lanc-use planning under the variovs names that it has gone by. 
i was a little surprise: to see in this bulletin, "Planning a Permanent 
Agriculture," one paragraph touching this, which runs as follows: 


"Habits of farming are hard’ to change. Ours were born in 
a cay when land was abuncant anc cheap. When this lanc. 
wore out, families pickec up and moved farther west. 

There is no incentive to conserve land when it is cheap 
anc. plentiful. The incentive to conserve is born of ap- 
proaching scarcity. ‘We heve reached that stage with land. 
There are no longer new territories to open, new frontiers 
to cross. From now on we must live on what we have." 


That is a correct ‘condensation of a gooc deal of what: has been 
written, But it @eeme tome thet one of the) ‘impreesive facts vet recent 
yours Us “Gilat, "wilde tiero ia Go longer a Tronvier im the semee of ai 
east-west or north-south line, abundance of land consicering our present 
need Lorvivy cheapness (of Lan’ ‘compared with the prices that) farmers 
think it ought to command, and absence of prospective deficiency in 
quantity of Lend, are three very ‘striking facts. And it was, noted uy 
time when land prices were going up anc up that we tackled the problem 
offcorrection of soil erosion and soil depletion; it was atla time when 
we were disturbed by the cepletion of land values, by the abundance’ of 
land, that we sought to correct these inherently wasteful practices or 
omissions that have depleted anc are threatening further to ceplete the 
soil of the nation. But ‘for whatever motive, under whatever pressure, 
the land wtalization program has cevelopec, I am delighted to be able to 
say here under Dre L. C. Grey's chairmenship that I congratulate him, a 
plonécr worker in thet Pheic', andl congratulate the country, on ‘the 
progress that has been mace wand “is in prospect in that field. Dothink 
one of the important aspects in which the democratic procedures are be- 
ing *déveloped appropriately, effectively, and honestly, lie in ‘that 
field of land-use planning. J+ is one phase which ig likely, I think, 
to be with us indefinitely, and to be of expanding importance for the 
constructive adjustment of agriculture. 


I think we have been improving uncer the acjustment program some 
of the rehabilitation techniques, of which I haven't tine to speak, and 
that some of the experiments in that field are at least promising. In 
respect to tenancy, I have not been quite so sure that we were on the 
right track in.the present program. JI am not sure what the present 
Uracheneaniy is;oorwivether it is fair to put into the forefront of it 
the land purchase and transfer to prospective new owners who had been 
tenants. JI think the largest hope for the future lies not so much along 
that line as in improving the basic conditions of tenancy, regardless of 
what the statistics may show as to the drift to or away from tenancy. 


But these things, important though they arc, have not loomed in 
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the public mind -- or perhaps in the mince of the Bepartment -- snything 
like so large as the several control anc eubsicy features of the progrem 
which seem to me to have much less to be said for them. It sometires 
think thet if one could preject the trends as one could infer them from 
the minds of the leacers of the program, we shoulc arrive ai are 
oughly regimented agriculture to which, by conviction, the present leac- 
ers are opposed, ac I uncerstand it, just exactly ae we have arrived at 
an export subsidy for wheat anc an extensicn of it in cotton despite the 
fact that these ren counter to the convictions of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and were cefinitely against the principles an¢ practice of the 
Secretary and Assistent Secretary of State. T believe thet it has not 
been shovm that the ecreage controls with which experiments have been 
made in the last few years cm be wholeronely, usefully appliec, even 
with tho efforts to adapt them to particular situations in the indivic- 
ual counties. I haven't time to recite little bits of evicence that 
come to my attention now anc then. I coulen't begin to cite evicence 
that would be considered acequate by those of you who have to deal with 
that subject. But I put out for what it is worth the ouestion whether 
wo have arrived 1t a mode of acjueting acreage, 2 mode of determining an 
acreage or production goal, that we could expect to apply wholesomely in 
the calculable future. 


TL wonder if wo have begun to learn how to make the commodity loan 
system our servat, so to ‘speak, insteac of our master. ilivdis im con= 
nection with beth of these that some of the strongest tencencies arise 
to warp the receare:, or to warp the public expression of research, in 
the interests cf supportine what is at the moment necepted as public 
policy; and it is in connection with this that you members of the Bureau 
have, as I have suggested, a responsibility. 


It is true that the controle are mede palatable to the farmers 
themselves, in a fashion, by the huge erants that are-made under various 
names to the agriculturnl population, in larger amounts today than in 
the depths of cepression. I wish I knew quite how to imterpret one pas— 
sage in "Planning for a Permanent Avriculture": Speeking of the list of the 
public programs, which included "only a part of those administered by 
the Departnent of Agriculture" anc left out many others, the statement 
is made: "The list is sufficiently long to show that our traditional 
attitude toward farming anc farm lanc is rapidly passing.. “le are un- 
doubtedly coming to look upon farming as an industry requiring direct 
assistance from the Federal Government anc upon farm lanc as national 
wealth entrusted to the care of an inecivicual..." 


If this means merely that the national government needs to co 
something for agriculture enc the farm population, we have been coing 
that in increasing measure for a hundred years, quite extensively since 
the Civil War, markedly in the past 50 years. ‘We have not been recently 
coming to that point of view; we have had it. The new thing in the sit- 
uation, as 1 see it, is that we ere coming to look with equanimity on 
direct and indirect subsidies to farmers in the amount of a billion or 
more a year. I don't believe that is in the interest of a permanent 
agriculture. I don't believe it is in the interest of a prosperous 
American farmer. At least the question seems to me prominently before 

s, Is this kind and degree of Cirect assistance to farmers part of the 
thing that we are coming to recognize as essential? And Epa vecrid be 
politically possible to get and keep it for the farmers, why not for any 
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other groups? There aré plenty of then. Those over 60 or 70, for ex- 
ample. In my state we are voting next month on #30.00 every Thursday 
for anybody over 50 who does not choose to hold a job. Labor? ‘Why not 
a billion or so a year for labor? An who is going to pay the bilis 
when we thus subsidize all sorts of groups of the population? 


Tl haven't time to go into the matter of commocity purchase and 
surplus disposition, in which there is an interesting new experiment 
which seems to me quite’ promising by contrast with the surplus commoclity 
Cisposition which it tence to replace, or the export: subsidy which IL 
shall.touch upon tomorrow. JI merely want, in closing, to emphasize my 
views that somé’of these broacer issues, some of these basic assumptions 
unterlying the planning anc progrem making, are on your coorsteps. They 
N@SigiGp-bewlacec <bywyou notias if they were: closed anc dead iesues; 
somebody .elsec's responsibility, .but recognized as not cead even if they 
seem to: be sleeping, an] neecing consiccration —~- casual on the part\of 
some.of you, intensive on the part of others -- in the hope that a work- 
able, practicable, not unculy ambitious, but funcamentally successful 
program-of agricultural acjustment shall. be carried through. 
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CULTURE AND AGRICULTURE 
Horace Miner 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen: Your mindg may well be 
filled with questions - what is anthropology and Kow can it relate to 
agriculture or this particular topic we are discussing this morning? 1 
“assure you we will get around to all. of these in one form or another. 


In the first place, anthropology is a relatively recent social 
science — although I can hardly call it a social science inasmuch as it 
does involve biological sciences as well. . In‘ fact," the idefiniti on which 
is usually.accepted is that anthropology is "the study of man." The 
nature of the discipline is one which involves various aspects of man 
which are not studied by other disciplines, and among the various inter- 
ests in man have been those concerned with his culture, his social or- 
ganization. The earliest of those stucies were more or less descriptive, 
called ethnology, and historic, where one tried to build up the history 
of the American Indian, or some other group. More recently the anthro- 
pologist has taken the general framework of approach to society which 
the sociologist uses; in other words, he is interested in generaliza- 
tions about social structure. 


How does the anthropologist differ from the sociologist? Simply 
in this, that the anthropologist traditionally has been working with 
primitive people and the social organization of primitive people, so 
that when he comes to consider these propositions relating to institu- 
tions and social structure in modern socicty, he has a comparative 
framework which does give him something that other social scientists 
usually want and read the anthropologists for. The primitives have 
these advantages: they have a simpler sort of social organization from 
which we can more easily start learning about society than by studying 
the most complex organization of our own culture, and in addition they 
do offer, because of their mere diversity of cultural background, a lot 
of different cultural data. 


Basic to the ideas I want to gct over this morning is the rela- 
tive equality of all of these snstitutionel forms from the point of view 
of the social analyst. In other words, the polygamous society is just 
as significant and is worth just as much as a cultural item as a monoga- 
mous society. All of us tend to evaluate the customs, the institutions 
of other people in terms of our own. We say, "Well, this is pretty much 
like ours; these people are pretty advanced," or, "This is very strange 
in comparison with those things with which I am familiar, and it seems 
pretty barbaric, pretty primitive." in other words, all these institu- 
tions are not popularly conceived ag being of equal worth, but ali of 
these societies are of equal worth as data for the social scientist. 


Yhen we come to a comparative study of these cultures, what do we 
find? I might say it is possible to put ina comparative framework an 
Australian aborigine and an lowa farmer. Let's say a word about this 
term "culture" we have used. "Ne obviously don't mean the type of cul- 
ture which we are always striving to attain in the form of esthetic ap- 
preciation and that sort of thing. By this culture we mean, as one 
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definition gives it, "a body of mutual wderstandings," in other words, 
those things within a social group which are common to the group. An 
automobike is part of our cultures «The automobile in,our culture,repre- 
sents a lot of understandings between yourself and myself, involving lo- 
comotion, pleasure, status, the manufacturing of automobiles; and all of 
those go to make up our concept of automobile, and the way we relate 
ourselves to this clement of culture is pretty much determined by this 
consensus of opinion. If I thought an automobile gave me status and no- 
body else thought so, obviously it wouldn't make sense in terms of the 
culture. 


When we come to look at these cultures comparatively, we find 
that there are not any absolute values which we can say some of these 
cultures have and some have not. In other words, you can't say having 
one wife is the best arrangement and therefore the people having two 
Wives are better than those having three wives. But we find the only 
way to deal with these questions of values and institutions is in terms 
of the particular culture itself. Jn other words, in a society where a 
man has several wives, would it be more advantageous to that society to 
have,jonly one wife? Would the values that,;those people have be better 
achzeved if-they had this other sort of institution? You. judge each el-— 
ement of culture not against some arbitrary system of values which you 
have} abut» against théesculture itself. 


I might point out how some of those things can be possible, if 
you need conviction along that line. The Tibetans have a rather strange 
sort of family. In mating, they evolve strange sorts of families, 
strange to us. lin some areas of Tibet, agricultural areas, you find 
that several men, usually brothers, are married to one woman. Now, you 
may be shocked or you may think it strange or you may think it is fool- 
ish, but let's look at these people themselves. We find that they are 
in an agricultural area where the arable land is limited and that the 
farms are already cut down to a size which will just support one house-— 
hold. Now, let's assume for a moment that these people had a monogamic 
type of society such as our own with no other economic outlet. What 
would happen? Say they only had two sons. In the next generation they 
would have to divide a farm which is indivisible - a problem which we 
are facing, although I am not suggesting thet we try polygamy as an an- 
swer. What these people have done is, you see, to make an arrangement 
whereby the inheritors of a particular pieceyof dand j;»which wills support 
only one household, marry one woman, have one household, and have one set 
of inheritors instead of two. They keep on and keep a constant relation 
between the size of the family and the size of the land. In other 
words, the system works for them. 


One society has even gone so far as to not have any fathers in 
the family at all, and strangely enough there are advantages even in 
that type of society. In the Naier of India we find a group of people 
where the children are brought up by the mothers and their maternal un- 
cles and they are in constant relationship with these people. The ad- 
justment between the people who are rearing the child is part of a rela-— 
tionship which was not made after puberty but one in which they grow up. 
Insether words, the people who are rearing the child are brothers and 
sisters and all their personal adjustments have been developed since 
childhood. Obviously, in comparing this type of family with our own, 
there are disadvantages in the situation where the individuals have to 
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make this adjustment late in life. 


I would like to make one further distinction before I start 
bringing some of these’ primitives a little bit nearer home, and that is 
between two types of things in culture. One we might call the utilita- 
rian and the other the satisfactional. The utilitarian aspects of cul- 
ture are just what the terms imply, types of activity, types of social 
forms which can be measured in terms of efficiency. Im fact, when we 
think about the problems of agriculture and farm machinery, we are usu- 
ally thinking of the utilitarian aspect. It will produce more or it 
will serve the land better. Then the satisfactional. Satisfactional 
values are those things for which there is no absolute comparative scale 
~ simply things with which you grow up and are taught to like and appre- 
ciate; and somebody in a different sort of culture grows up perhaps to 
abhor those particular things. You can't say which one is right. Is 
Oriental music better than Occidental music? There is no basis for com- 
parison. Of course, the real satisfactions which we derive in life are 
from this sort of thing. And the utilitarian aspects of culture are 
merely to try to achieve for us these satisfactions. I might as well 
say what you have probably observed yourselves already, and that is, of 
course, that the particularly striking thing about our own culture, 
America, is that we are so involved with these utilitarian things that 
we don't get around to the satisfactional ones. In other words, we are 
continually working on these things which are going to bring us satisfac-— 
tions to such an extent that very frequently we don't get the satisfac— 
tions at all. 


Now there are some things about culture which perhaps should be 
brought out. In the first place, there is a thing which we call inte- 
gration. The term simply refers to the relationship between the various 
customs and institutions of a society, and the extent to which a culture 
is well integrated devends upon the extent to which these customs mutu-— 
ally support and fit into one another. There, for example, is a very 
fruitful basis for comparison of various societies. In other words, 
within a given society, whether they are Iowa farmers as part of the 
national society, or whether they are Indians on the northwest coast, to 
what extent do their forms of education, their forms of religion, their 
forms of family life, their forms of exploitation of natural resources 
dovetail in with one another, support one another; and even more basic-— 
ally, to what extent do these social forms make achievable the desires, 
the values, the goals which the society itself sets up in these people? 
From what I have said so far, you can see that I think, asta Social’sri- 
entist, it is much more important to see these people set up certain 
goals and then achieve them than it is to see that these people set up 
what you consider to be much higher zoals, which 75 percent of them 
can't achieve. The point is, that saying some goals are better than 
others is fallacious when we see it in a comparative framework. A soci- 
ety must be considered in terms of its own functions. in other words, 
what are the goals it sets up and does the organization make possible 
the achievement of those goals? 


Now 1 would like to run through for you a rather brief descrip- 
tion of a culture called "peasant." You might use all sorts of deroga— 
tory terms toward it - they frequently are uged in Canada talking about 
the French Canadians. The french Canadians have a type of social system 
which we think is far behind the times, but let's look at it for a mo-~ 
ment. Inthe first place, they have a large family system. The average 
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number of children in the community where I lived for some time was ten. 
It is a patriarchal family. Given a particular situation where one per- 
son has to make a decision, the father will do it. Nonethelers, I found 
that the women usually had pretty good control of the purse strings. 
They are, however, a good strong patriarchal family. What I am trying 
to do is to get us away from the common idea of what a patriarch is. 
They love their children just like anybody else. 


Their economy is on a basis of non-mechanized agriculture. They 
obviously have the hands to be able to do that sort of agriculture. 
They have then, four or five boys, maybe not that many, but at least two 
OF ahree in addition to the father. They can do that sort of work by 
exploitation of the children. “fell, that is what you think of it. The 
point is, what do they think about it? Does it achieve satisfactions 
for them? Does it work in terme of their culture? It has for a lon 
time. Right now they are finding that the frontiers have disappeared 
as we are. The adjustment which they have made is a short-run adjust- 
ment. As long ag there was land for these additional children to move 
on to, they had a very nicely integrated culture, but on a short term 
run, and some of our own problems are certainly deine considered in that 
light. In other words, we don't want short term adjustments, but we do 
want long term adjustments. 


Let's go on with the French Canadian for a moment. They. of 
course arc highly religious people. There is one religion in the whole 
community. Religion is not simply something which is dragged out on a 
particular day and moralized on to small children; it is something which 
is involved in everyday life. In other words, you know about manuring 
your crops, you know about the seasons, you know something ebout the se- 
lection of good séed srains, but Pee you employ also prayer, 
masses, and so on, to assist these crops. Well, now you say, what is 
the particular sion fremce of that? The particular significance 18, 
that in so doing, in associating the economic activities with these re- 
Jigious activities, the very succéss of the econony emphasizes the actu— 
ality of the religious values, and those in turn réinforce family etruc— 
ture, moral structure, etc. In other words, the whole thing dovetails. 
Economic success fortifies religious ideas, and they in turn operate with 
other aspects of the culture. 


Perhaps one of the best éxamples illustrating the interrelatedness 
of elements of culture comes again from a primitive, and we can see a 
situation of culture change. These people are also agricultural, they 
live in Madagascar and there they had a dry land rice culture. The fam- 
ily system was somewhat like the French Canadian, it was in terms of 
very large extended families; in fact they were more ey ake than the 
French Canadians'. The petr ae conducted his business through several 
‘generations, so that brother inde, stay together in Bie same community 
and work the land ee Se and there was an advantage to this because 
taey tad to fell ‘the jungle, Rath 1t over,, and they could do more jcol- 
lectively than they could individually. 
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They had ancestor worship. You sce it fit into this pattern very 
nicely. In other i eet you had this big joint family. ‘The men who ran 
the whole thins was the person to whom you were all related. It might be 
your great abenatintiew Now, when great grandfather died, maybe one of 
his sons, probably his eldest son, in other words, the eldest of your 


grandfathers, would take over the managership and the family would still 
remain as a unit. Why? Well, because you were all related to great 
grandfather. The great grandfather is just dead from a hiological 
standpoint. The great grandfather is still very much socially alive, 
alive in terms of this family organization, economic organization, and 
religious organization. That is the type dovetailing customs that I am 
talking about. ‘So we have this ancestor worship, where the person 
passed from a position of terrestrial control to celestial control. 


Similarly, you had « marriage system which involved people of 
particular types of kinship marrying one another, and these people were 
automatically from your own village. Perhaps thet is enough of the ele- 
ments of the culture. 


Then there came a change in terms of another type of crop, wet-— 
land rice, the difference being that wet-land rice could be cultivated 
inomat | plots which could satisfy the need of an individual household 
ov porents and children and could he done with the efforts of that group. 
Wias happened, of course, was that when this new type of economy came in 
you got these small ie y units isolating themselves from the rest of 
the remily organization, and another difference was that new property 
concepts became developed. Under the old system you burned the jungle 
and planted it two or three years until the fertility gave out, then you 
burned another section of ‘tthe jungle, and finally when all the area 
arotnd you was exhausted, the joint family would pick up and move some- 
where else. Witu the wet rice paddies, you had constant relationshin, 
not seasonal relationship between the workers and the soil, and there- 
fore new ideas of owning a particular piece of land developed, and you 
could keep up the fertility of these areas. So, what happened was that 
wits the first people who took on this ao of. agriculture, you got half 
of tne extended family who «anbed to move because they were farming ex-— 
hausted land and they wanted to follow their old cultural pattern, and 
the peovle in the fomily who rad their wet-land rice didn't want to 
build new dams and so On} they wanted to stey where they were. £0 you 
find a beginning of disintegration. They were more integrated before 
they zot wet—land rice. Now, is wet-land rice a better type of agricul- 
tur. ? Of course it is. You maintain the fertility. You get several 
Crops a4 year, whereas you got one before. You are less dependent on the 
hazards of nature, and so on, but in terms of that culture, what does it 
do? Oe ousiy, st breaks up that family system. It went on further to 
the cestruction of their values with reepect to ancestor wors ip, and 
these people whose cultures had been shot and were grasping about for 
new values grabbed Christianity. Americans in Madagascar say you can 
always pick out the Christian villages because they are the dirty ones. 
Why’ Simoly because the Christien forces are not as potent as, the old 
great grandfather who was sitting up there. He knew you pretty well 

anyway, and he was still up Hers Judging and he would jucge you a lot 
more harshly than the devil, i assume, if your village got he Regs a A001 
see the importance of mae tei velues in terms of the local group. 


Well, with that picture of change from an integrated state to one 
in which the integration has been lost, let's look et the modern scene. 
‘Of course, our own culture is probably more dis organized, hac less inte- 
gration, than any other society. Now, when we compare societies in terms 
of integration, we find that those where there is integration, where 
these various parts fit together, are usually those in which the people 
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are the happiest. Jn other words, the French Canadian. He may have 
long hours of work, and so on, but if he can, in terms of those long 
hours of work, achieve security with them, which he has done, then it is 
successful for ihim: 


Societies sometimes behave like animals in this sense. That is, 
when they get out of integration, when they lack integration, there is a 
sort of trial and error behavior. In other words, somebody will try 
this, somebody will try that. A group of people will get together and 
think they have more insight and they will try something else. The 
thing which becomes institutionalized, which becones a new element in 
the social framework, is the thing which works, of course, and that is 
why LDecall it: trial and»error. 


Now, returning to our symposium topic of yesterday, "what is the 
role of governmnent?" I would say that it would seem to be to ease some 
of these growing pains; in other words, to try to make some of these ad- 
justments a little more readily; instead of allowing so many false 
moves, trying to achieve this integration with a little more insight. 

As an agency which is to assist in integration, the government's role in 
many instances would be, as we were seying vesterday, to soon work it- 
self out of aijob. By the time it achieved any sort of integration, it 
would be out of that particular job. It may, of course, because of the 
very nature of the State, become involved in the integration which is 
evolved. Many of the comments made yesterday with respect to public fa- 
cilities of various sorts, bring out that sort of cultural integration 
which grows up and involves the State or some such agency in it. 


Now, what I am wondering is to what extent do we in the govern- 
ment as a whole, and the Department of Agriculture specifically, try to 
adjust our program to the culture we are considering? Of course we 
think we are doing it. That is what we are trying to do, but to what 
extent do we specifically do it? Almost anyone would be willing to sit 
up and say, "Well, it would be a wonderful thing for everybody to have a 
lot of conveniences. Let! ©t everybody have a Frigidaire," and so we 
set up a program which is going to give everybody a Frigidaire. Now, 
that is because you want a Frigidaire. The people with whom you move 
think a Frigidaire is a fine thing. What about the fellow down here in 
the Ozarks? What are his values? He has probably heard of Frigidaires. 
Lf you dixib sovhe an; haverone,.he will probably take it. But aren't 
there a lot of other values which are more important to him which should 
be released first? In other words, if his culture is not integrated, 
shouldn't we pay attention to elements of that culture which specifi- 

ally affects him rather than introduce new elements and complicating 
the lack of integration? 


Of course in other areas, very definitely one of the things which 
is»troubling the farmer is the fact that he cannot get a Frigidaire. 
Well, there 1 say "yes." There is a man who needs a Frigidaire, and if 
you can help him integrate his economy into the national economy so that 
he cen geua Frigidaire, why, fine. 


Similarly, we must, in putting into operation various programs, 
consider the fact that we are working with culture. All too often we 
fee] that we are combating culture. We have various educational cam— 
paigns on, trying to get over some new idea, introduce some new element 
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into the culture of a particular region which is resistant to it, and we 
get into the frame of mind that we are combating it. It is a hard thing 
in some instances to introduce a new institution. I might say that 
there in itself is a tremendous problem for social scientists and one 
which has very real opportunities in the openings given by the type of 
study which the Department of Agriculture is beginning to carry on. Un- 
der what circumstances will radical cultural changes be taken on? You 
find, very definitely, a lot of differences. You find some farmers who 
will take over a whole new way of life, and you will find others who 
will resist to their lact breath changing in even the slightest way. Is 
that just because they are cussed? No, it is because their cultures are 
different; the cultural elenents in the situation are different. We 
certainly should study those situations because we can't assume that a 
particular program because it is successful in one place is going to be 
successful in another. 


I can think of examples of cooperative resettlement propositions. 
People take on an utterly new way of life. Instead of managing their 
oun farm, they are a part of a business, the gross benefits of which 
cote to theme But nonetheless, they don't have control of it and they 
unve been having control of their affairs. You go into some areas where 
the farmers wouldn't even look at it, and you go into another region and 
the farmers there are so badly of f they will try it. You find among 
these people who try it, sbme of them will stay on the farm, and in an- 
other area they won't stay. Again, it is not because they are cussed in 
one area and notin another, but it may be that the pattern of not. stay- 
ing is a cultural element with them. In fact, that is what the situa- 
tion is - they are just habitual movers. 

Now, 1 won't suggest it es 4 scrious set-up, but you could think 
in terms of setting up some new sort of organization which will take 
into accoumt their culture as well. In other words, if you geta group 
Or farmers who, to satisfy their own desires, must be moving, it seems 
to m= some set-up which will allow for that movement is sensible with 
regouvd to that particular group. 


To return to this mention I have nisde of the fact that we find 
ourselves combating culture, this resistance which culture offers may be 
very Serong. We think that this is a bad thing when we are trying to 

ce some new institution, but the fact that culture resists new 
forms is the very strength of culture itself and means that, once intro- 
duced, catterns which are well integrated will remain and have a great 
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goin returning to the problem of the extent to which the govern- 
Mery ga going to stay in-a particular job, I should say very definitely 
baat its task would be to create new institutions rather than setting 
1t3e1f wo in the form of come new institutional agency. In the latter 
way, Lb is just going to complicate its om mechanism ad infinitum. In 
tie former way, it ee to achieve some integration within the group 
itgelf. 


Take one example, not intended as a criticism or anything of the 
sort, but simply looking into a cultural situation ~ the ever—normal 
gtanary. Now, in terms of the farmers, what does it’mean? Is it “some- 
thing new? superficially). it is something new, but it has been inter- 
preted by most of them in terms of, and much in the role of, the 


little more then the grain was getting at that 
tame and then hung on to it. It is new in that the farmer reslizes that 
he is in « situation to bencfit from this, whereas he was not in the 
other situation. Put what about this pattern which is so familiar to 
all the people here in the Department of Agriculture - a long-term per-~ 
spective of good and poor years, with granaries on the farm in which the 
farmers will keep their corn during the bountiful years until later 
years. That is a new cycle of behavior, a new cycle of thinking, and 
some of the people see it. Whether they would be motivated by itel 
would be hesitant to say. Now that is because they have been thinking 
end living in terms of rather immediate results from their crops right 
along. They comment, for example in lowa, with something of amazement 
on the Kansas wheat farmer who puts his crop in every year and knows 
that some year it is going to come up, and if it does not come up, well, 
he gocs along anyway. In other words, the Kansas wheat farmer has thig 
long-run view and that is what makes him strange to the Iowa farmer. 
Well, I should say that when the ever—normal granary becomes a cultural 
element in the corn belt, then the Kansas farmer is not going to seem so 
strange; he is going to be following the same sort of behavior that the 
corn belt farmer is. 


speculator who paid you a 


With respect to the introduction of new cultural elements, may I 
mention one other case? The farm loans vhich made it possible for 
people to hold on to their land did not meet solely an economic problem. 
If that land had been tost, if it had gone into corporate ownership, as 
some of it did, you would have had forced upon these people cultural 
changes which would have been even greater than anything which is con- 
templated for them by plenners. Here again, of course, we have the fact 
that these people would not like the corporations either, but by force 
of absolute necessity they would have to take on these new cultural 
forms, which brings us egain to the problem of under what social situa-— 
tions will innovations be accepted? 


To bring all of this together in terms of regionalism, I hope you 
recognize that what I am trying to say ie that there are regional cul- 
tural differences even within the came agricultural area. I went out 
and tried to study a farming arca which is more or lees characteristic 
Of the. Gorm belt; I selected, on the basis of everything I could Tick 
one particular county, and we got into that county and found all sorts 
of cultural differences within it, cultural differences which make any 
type of broad vrogram affect various people, who are all corn farmers, 
in different ways. For some of them it satisfies values which they have 
ong had, and for others it further complicates life. 


Now, these culture areas do not fall glong ftste Lines, they fall 


along more naturally evolved lines, 
graphical, botanical, and cultural, 


which are prohasly basically geo- 
and from that point of view a 


hational agency is better suited to consider these aical problems than 


is a State organization. But I 


should say that we nuct increasingly ZO 


to the cultures themselves, the people themeelves, within these farm 


areas to find out what they want out of Lite, 
can try to assist them in getting that. 


of values is perfect, 


what we want everybody to achieve, 


and then I should say we 
Let us not assume that our set 
and then go and 


make it possible for them or stuff it down their throats, whatever it 


amounts to. So the program must be 


increasingly a set-up which will al- 


low for rather limited arcas being handled in different ways. 
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Now of course, I am not in the driver's seat. I don't have to 
worry about that. 1 can say these things very easily, because I see the 
relationship between an action program and a culture. Problems of how 
those broad programs, the programs of integration, can be put into oper- 
ation so that they will actually aid the integration of a specific cul- 
tural region, is the problem of the Administrator. I might say that 
from the point of view of introducing a new cultural elements (Tethink 
the well-known pressure cooker of the Department has been a tremendous 
success. Its the pressure cooker as efficient as buying canned goods? 
No. A woman has to spend a lot of time over thé stove. t isn't inter- 
preted in terms of broad efficiency that is good for everybody. A woman 
has to work with it but it gives her a nucleus around which cultural 
values have evolved. in most of the places where these people got cook- 
ers, they became interested in new foods, nutritive values, satisfactional 
values, how much they canned, the quality of the things they canned, and 
so ‘on. 


In this respect I might say that when the’ social scientist comes 
in and says that the well integrated culture ~- the primitive -— has sat- 
isfactions which modern civilization does not have, we are not asking to 
go back to horse-and-buggy: days. Obviously, that would be flying right 
in the face of everything I have said. Go out into these farm regions 
and find any of these people who are aching to have a buggy. They would 
bevawfully hard» to find, I think. Stuffing a buggy dovn their throats 
would be just as bad as stuffing a Frigideire down their throats, so’ 
that that is not what we are saying at all, but what we are saying is 
that where such non-economic culture values exist, it is to the best ad- 
vantage of the integration of such e community to keep those things 
alive and to see that the innovations which we do introduce will not 
work antagonistically to them. 
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PROBLEMS. 0? CLNTRALIZATION AND DECENTRALIZATION IN 
GOVERNMENT AND ADMINISTRATION 
Lloyd M. Short 


I was extremely pleased in listening to the preceding speaker to 
note, from my point of view at least, how splendidly he set the stage 
for what I had hoped to say, and in consequence you mey well accept what 
I say as merely a pertinent footnote to what -he said and said so well. 


The particular topic, a rather lengthy one, assigned to me is 
ihe Froplemea of Cea eaon and Decentralization in Government and 
Administration." Certainly oe terms, centralization and decentrali- 
zation, are well known to all of us. I suppose there is no more contro- 
versial topic in the field of goverment in the United States today than 
this topic of centralization. We have been a people who place much 
store-by the ideal .of local Genie eeie cancin We have felt that in our 
institvtions of local self-government we had what we might call the 
cradle of liberty, that local self-government, home rule, was virtually 
synonymous with democracy. Yet as a people we have found government 
constantly being centralized, not so much as some have insisted, by way 
of direct transfer of power and responsibility from local units to state 
units and from state units to the national government, though such 
transfer has of course taken place, but rather in the "marked accretion 
of governmental power and activity reaching out into new fields that 
were not at all thought tobe the province of government in the past, 
and where these new activities to a very large extent have been under- 
taken by the larger units of government. So when we have looked at the 
total picture of government at any one time in recent years, we have 
been surprised, or alarmed as the case may be, at the evidences of 
growth of power and responsibility and size in the national government 
and in the States. Principles or tenets in the field of government and 
administration I feel are difficult to discuss, and perhaps too much 
generalization is dangerous, but at that risk i would like to suggest 
what seems to me a rather widely accepted generalization that has a 
great deal of merit and which we may use as a springboard from which to 
proceed in this discussion, and that principle of governmental organiza-— 
tion and administration might be stated this way: The extent of govern- 
mental power and the limits of administrative jurisdiction -—- please 
note that we are dealing here both with problems of government as a 
whole and with problems of administration in particular -- should be co- 
extensive with the problem to be dealt with and with the area to be 
served or in which the task is to be performed. 


Now the application of that principle in the United States admit-— 
tedly has been made difficult by two things: One, our constitutional 
system, providing as it does for a division of power between nation and 
states, has made difficult the adjustments of power to keep pace with 
trends in the problems with which government was called upon to deal. 
We, trom time to time, are madé particularly conscious of this dpfic 
culty of course when the Supreme Court renders a decision placing limits 
at least for the time being, upon the scope of national activity. But 
such decisions, while perhaps temporarily irksome to those who have a 
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task to do and want to be about doing it,.can nevertheless be thought of 
in my estimation merely as representative of this governmental system of 
division of powers which must, so long as we preserve it, constantly 
raise the question as to the proper jurisdiction of nation and state. 
And in terms of the thesis which I tried to present yesterday we have a 
right to insist that the competence of government, not the competence of 
any individual or official or any agency, but the competence of govern- 
ment to perform is restricted by the constitutional system within which 
that government must operate. - It may: well be that at times those who 
are charged with responsibility of leadership-in government should 
frankly tell the people of the United Stetes that the ex sting..constia— 
tional framework makes improbable the effective discharge of a proposed 
activity. That may seem to the opportunistic person to be an unwise 
procedure. Rather it may seem desirable to do the best you can, cut the 
‘cloth as you are forced to, put the pieces together in some sort Ons 
fashion, in some sort of pattern, and then if the garment does not en- 
tirely fit, explain that this is the best. we. could do under the circum- 
stances. 

Since this is a School of Philosophy and not a school of practi- 
cal operation, perhaps you will permit me an observation. J think our 
statesmen in the United States too often stend at one side of the public 
platform and engage in peroration ebout our constitutional system and 
its glories, and then move around to the other side in a very short 
space of time and suggest that we tackle a problem which admittedly is 
one that does not fit in with this constitutionel system which they have 
praised so highly. 


But let's pass on to the second reason why the application of the 
principle which I have stated is made difficult. Iti is..to- repeat. what I 
said in the introduction, namely, the ideal of local self-government of- 
tentimes suggests as political wisdom to our people that we should sacri- 

fice measurably in terms of efficient and economic. operation in order to 
preserve local autonomy, local control; and in keeping with what was 
Said by Dr. Miner, it would appear that in taking such an attitude, un- 
reasoning as it may sometimes seem to us in the light of. the difficul- 
ties which we face in accomplishing something that apparently the people 
want accomplished, the people are not so far wrong in sensing that they 
have deep~seated institutions, cultural patterns, if you please, which 
must be taken into account, and that any. program formulated along 
national lines, or even along state lines, must be adjusted to those 
patterns if it is to achieve happiness rather than to achieve perhaps 
evidence of successful operation in the narrower sense. 


Some of you may recall that the committee on recent social .trends 
appointed by President Hoover brought out that among the most signifi- 
cant trends in the United States was this trend toward centralization 
that was proceeding in spite of constitutional difficulties and in spite 
of this deep-seated desire to preserve local self-government. Lt "prob- 
ably represents, as one writer has put it, the major change from an ad- 
ministrative system originally designed for a rural agricultural economy 
to a type of organization better adapted to an urban industrial economy. 
Or we might put it this way, as a justification for thie trend, that the 
Services which Americans demand’ of their government cannot be secured by 
reliance upon old patterns, old institutions. We may have. to admit that... 
We sense, all of us, that problems in the field of public health and 
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public welfare and agriculture have become national problems, and apply- 
ing our principle, “callwfor treatment lone national) (ines. 


Well, is there any way out of this dilemma? I think that there 
is. It is not the way that some of our most vocal political leaders oc- 
casionally rise to suggest, namely, a return to the good old days, a de~ 
flating of this large, national organization. The same sort of a speech 
will be heard in many a state, so far as the state governments are con- 
cerned. It is not that. It is rather by the development of new tech- 
niques. One new method is that of interlevel cooperation on a basis of 
mutual respect and trust, which admittedly is difficult to create and 
maintain, but that difficulty must not be allowed to stand in the way of 
our use of it. I said yesterday that the task of keeping administration 
responsible in our day was a difficult one hut ‘one which we had to keep 
striving for, and I make that same sort of a statement here. It is far 
easier, I readily admit, for the national governmmcnt undertaking a prob- 
len that is national in scope to sey, "We prefer to operate along 
national lines as a distinctly national undertaking." .In some instances 
that is necessary, but in many instances I am convinced it is not. neces- 
sary if the several levels of government in the. United States strive ac- 
tively to arrive at a stage of understanding and confidence and coopera- 
tion rather than one of distrust and of a tcndency to bclittle the 
other. 


Now, with all of that, we need not gloss over the fact that the 
various levels of government each have their contribution to make, and 
there is no gainsaying the fact that, for exemple, the national govern- 
ment has resources, human, financial, material, which it can throw into 
a task which no state, no group of states or municipalities can marshal. 
But my plea is that leaders in the nationel scene do not then proceed to 
hog the show, rather to say that they will contribute those superior re- 
sources to the performance of the task, leaving the utilization of such 
resources in very yreat! partito lccal. and tohstate-officialss 


I have spent a good many years as an outsider looking on observ- 
ing the operstion of both national and state administration, and I have 
been impressed very, very often by the lack of respect held by adminis-— 
trative personnel in one level of government for the administrative per- 
sonnel of the other, and in many instances I think that lack of respect 
is not warranted. It may ‘be that. often) there-ish a differeht. kindof 
competence present. If you please, the local official may be very 
crude, very homely in the woy in which he proceeds, but, if I may agai 
revert to my talk of yesterday, he is more likely to win the consent o 
the government than is his more competent smooth operating official col~ 
league from the state or from the national level, and even admitting 
the weaknesses, the evident weaknesses of local and of state government , 
nay I remind you that there are a few in the national government about 
which we seem to have becn very much concerned of late? We need, I am 
convinced, more tolerant, sympathetic, cooperating, working together, 
between the several levels of government in the United States. 


Now there is a bright side to this picture. I need not tell you 
of the many, many instances in which such cooperation is now proceeding, 
cooperation that you yourselves here are helping to promote. But let's 
not be weary of well doing, let's not allow frictions and evidences here 
and there of mismanagement discourage us from proceeding further along 
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such lines of intergovernmental cooperation. Your efforts towards coop- 
eration may sometimes meet with what seems to you to be resentment on 
the part of local and state officials. If I understand them correctly, 
at least those with whom I have come in contact, that seeming resentment 
is oftentimes little more than en inferiority complex, a feeling perhaps 
of frustration and inability to do the job alone, and along comes a rep- 
resentative from Washington or from a regional office to tell how the 
job may be done. 


ftore 


the Department of Agriculture? I leave to you whether the illustration 
has any pertinency to your owmm Depsrtment. A regional representative of 
an important national agency in my state had occasion to talk with me 
over. the telephone about a problem, an administrative problem, in an ad- 
joining state, and that regional representative said in his telephone 
conversation, "I am going out there and tell those ignorant state fel- 
lows where to get off." He had reason to be mad, to be disgusted, but 
he had no reason to talk that way. I only hope that when he got on the 
scene, the tone and the attitude of his conversation changed materially, 
because if it didn't one can very readily understand why there emanates 
from that state now and again a blast against arrogance in Washington. 


Well, there is, I say, hope in this possibility of interlevel co— 
operation. There is another hope that I have, and that is that where we 
find interlevel cooperation impossible or unwise from the standpoint of 
getting the work done, and there are tasks which no doubt will have to 
be assumed in their entirety by the larger levels of government, that 
assumption will not result in a high degree of administrative centrali- 
zation, lf there is any one complaint, ladies and gentlemen, that state 
and local people make -gainst the work of the nationel government, it is 
that Washington officials secmingly have no confidence in their own re- 
gional and field officials, that you go into a regional director's of- 
fice and seck action, and the best he can tell you is that, "I will take 
the matter up with Washington," and that "taking the matter up with 
headquarters" oftentimes leads to what to the citizen or the local offi- 
cial seems an endless amount of time. 


Now these gencralizations which I am making are admittedly dan- 
gerous and they are open to many, many exceptions, but if time permitted 
I could cite a considerable number involving a variety of agencies in 
which petty, inconsequential details of operation were of necessity re- 
ferred to Washington, leaving no room for initiative and judgment and 
discretion on the part of your own -- and when I say "your" I am speak- 
ing of the national goverment -- of your own officials. Just recently 
one particular illustration came to my attention, where one large fed- 
eral agency, for example, was extremely reluctant to sanction an experi- 
ment in the field of employee training, emanating from employees and of- 
ficials in a regional area. "No, we want to know what is going to be 
taught and how and when." Well, I don't deny for a moment that there 
are occasions when such control in the interest of uniformity and the 
interest of effectiveness seems to be desirable, but may I repeat what I 
said earlier, that we mey have to sacrifice something of uniformity and 
of effectiveness as it is judged from the top in order to achieve that 
adjustment, if you please, which the preceding speaker alluded to as be- 
ing essential. People do look at things from different vantage points. 
They do have different standards of value and we must make allowance for 
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them. ines of authority must be cleared in such fashion that if the 
task must be controlled in the last analysic from Washington, or from a 
state capitol, and much that I am saying applies with equal force to the 
relationship between the stetes and their om local sybdivisions, al- 
though they were not inhibited by this constitutional framework of which 
we spoke earlier, there is at least a willingness to rely upon the good 
judgment, the administrative ability, and the superior knowledge af lo- 
cal conditions possessed by regional end field officers who come to 
sense the reactione of the people to be served and governed. 


I think, and this by way of conclusion, one of the happiest il- 
lustrations of this sort that we have hac in our American zovermental 
experience has been contributed by your own Department through the work 
of the Extension Service and the work of the county agents. I know of 
no governmental institution where euch a desirable combination of 
national direction, national planning, and local adjustment,’ Teta l aus 
tonomy, local administration, has been achieved. Whether that is being 
maintained when it comes to the carrying out of your great action pro- 
grams 1 am unprepared to say. I have my doubts. There may be reasons 
for that. To the administrative officer here charged with getting the 
task done, those reasons may scem to be compelling. My conclusion would 
be that we had better think again. We had better try and keep on trying 
to keep administration adjusted to the local environment in which it op- 
erates just as far as that can possibly be done in harmony with the 
achievement of what are justifiably state-wide or nation-wide objec-— 
tives. 


- There are areas in my state of Minnesota, as you all know, cut- 
Over artas, where this problem of resettlement has been a very large is= 
sue. Sometime ago one of our graduate students on leave from your own 
Bureau, one of your field representatives, made a study of the cut-over 
areas in one of our northern Minnesota counties, and the study was di- 
recteac primarily to an accumulation of data as to the present costs of 
maintaining in isolated settlements some seventy-five familicse. When 
that task was completed and several members of the faculty were sitting 
in, judgnent on it as a graduate thesis, the discussion of the conmittee, 
a very informal and delightful one, turned to the question, "Granted 
that it costs more to educate the children in one of those isolated fam-— 
‘ilies, are we certein thet the family should be moved to a more produc— 
tive and more livable farm homestead? Are we certain that the costs of 
education and of roads in return for a mere pittance for taxation, if 
anything at all, are justified?" Well jl submit, Tadies and gentlemen, 
the answer is not an easy one if we are really searching for the happi- 
ness of our people. That is not to conclude that the program of reset=— 
tlement in the long run, and considering all the problems involved, is 
not a justifiable governmental undertaking. All I think it suggests is 
that it gives pause, ought to give pause, to those who are responsible 
for the administration of a national program affecting so many different 
kinds of people and with go many different standards of values, 
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A DESIRABLE FOREIGN TRADE POLICY FOR AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURE 
Joseph S. Davis 


Mr. Chairman, and long suffering friends, old and new: 


I really have deep pity for you, accustomed to be lords in your 
own domain, forced to come here and sit for three hours straight, four 
mornings in succession. 


Today I accepted the topic assigned. It would have been made a 
heavier burden for me if it had been worded, "A Desirable and Feasible 
Foreign Trade Policy to American Agriculture." Whether the desirable 
policy is also feasible I am not too sure, but that some of the policies 
or types of policy easier ta adopt are not desirable, of that I have no 
cdoubte 


Yesterday I talked to you somevhat intirately as members of an 
organization directly concerned with the problem with which I was asked 
to deal. Today I shall be more in the position of some of the other 
speakers on the program iho talked about something, which however zer- 
mane to your work, lies to a considerable extent outside your immediate 
tasks. 


"America must choose," said Secretary Wallace in one of hié ost 
Widely read speeches, between isolation, well-nish complete economic 
isolation; free trade, virtually complete free trade; and a planned 
middle course. The Secretary, as you know, believes in making dramatic 
utterances, and this, I think, is one of them. They are not all liter- 
ally true, and he would be the first to admit it. If this statement 
were literally true, I do not believe I would have been asked to discuss 
this morning a desirable foreign trade policy for American agriculture. 
There is, 1 think, no prospect that America will choose, or can be per- 
Suaded in the calculable future to choose, either of the two extremes. 
And if there were a single plamed middie course, it would probably al- 
ready be chosen. 


Actually, between the two extremes the number of middle courses 
is legion. The practical questions sre: Which of the legion middle 
courses shall we choose? With what rational or irrational basis shall 
the drift or trend be on the whole -~— in the direction of rore and more 
isolation, or in the direction of increasing freedom of trade? Why is 
this decision important for our agriculture, our farmers? With how much 
of how little planning should we proceed? And what are the criteria of 
desirability from the standpoint of American agriculture? 


On some of these questions I suspect there is little disagreement 
among us here today. Our irreducible problems of agricultural acjus t- 
ment have been magnified by the potentially reversible contraction of 
foreign outlets for our farm procucts as well ae by the practically ¢r- 
reversible contraction of domestic outlets for some of them. The con- 
traction of foreign markets was variously charged to war -= the World 
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War of 1914-18, the fear of its’ recurrence, the great war that is now 
seven weeks old —- or to the worldwide great. depression of the 1930's, 
to technological progress, to self-sufficiency measures, and multifari- 
ous import restrictions in foreign countries, to tariff and. agricultural 
policies within our ovm country. Whetever the cause, the fact of con- 
traction is, by and large, too obvious :to require detailed elaboration. 
And, L£ venture to say, no competent students ceeany satisfactory way of 
readjusting our agricultural economy to the contracted and perhaps still 
contracting export markets. Certainly the task of agricultural adjust- 
ment will be far less complex, much mone; manageable, if substantial out-— 
lets for our farm surpluses, which nature makes to vary from year to 
year, are readily available, and if the nation evinces a larger willing- 
ness to devote abundant productive power to satisfying the world's vast 
needs and wants instead of restricting production, distorting it, or de- 
voting it to destruction. The desirable foreign trade policy for agri- 
culture will be one that, among other things, opens consumption channels 
abroad and here at home and that promotes increasing satisfaction of 
needs and wants. 


The elements of such a policy, as I have intimated, lie largely 
outside the field of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, in part out- 
cide economics. They lie in the fields of far-visioned statecraft, what 
I an sometimes inclined to call in a broad sense "social engineering." 
You may have no obvious opportunity to determine or even influence the 
decisions. ‘Yet those decisions, indivicually and in the large. wall 
have a profound influence on your detailed planning, and I strongly sus- 
pect that your ow research, planning, education, and action may have 
more influence on the outcone than you may nows appreciate, 


Foremost amons the elements .of this policy, I make bold to say, 
is peace. I don't mean peace right away, peace at any price, a peace 
that is no peace. I mean real and durable peace, such that the world 
may have reasonable confidence in its continuance. That is not the kind 
of peace we have had these past twenty-one years. Instead, we have had 
a brief period of reconstruction, rising insecurity, later accelerating 
rearmament, and recurring crises. For a year and a half, indeed, we 
have been "in the second world war," to quote a speaker at Cheatham 
House, London, last June. This war was at first conducted "by threats, 
by propaganda, by alliances," until finally resistence burst into open 
hostilities still so restricted that sone heve foolishly dubbed it a 
"phoney war," Of the immediate issues in Europe and of our ow issues 
in relation to them I forbear to speak, beyond expressing a personal 
conviction that the importance of assuring a genuine lasting peace even 
overshadows the importance of keeping the United States out of war. The 
important issues are: What can we do to bring and securely maintain the 
kind of peace that most of the world cincerely craves, and all the world 
desperately needs? 


There are those who argue that the United States should emulate 
Switzerland, a nation of four million people in the mountains of central 
Europe -~ pursuins a pure and strict neutrality in thought as well as 
deed; guarding that neutrality by united man power and strong defensive 
arnanents; reluctantly providing = home for the League of Netions lest 
that neutrality be compromised. Whatever leaves we may wisely take out 
of Switzerland's book, I submit that we cannot pursue merely such a pol- 
icy. A world power of major importance, we must seek peace and pursue 
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it, and make apparent sacrifices to insure it, for the’ sake of the 
larger gains that it will bring us as wéll as the rést ‘of: the world. 
Pacifistic as we are, our pacifism should be intelligently active, not 
foolishly passive. It involves more than just. keeping out of war, more 
than giving our empty-handed sympathy to those who are taking a stand 
against aggression. It involves finding what we.can’contribute toward 
removing or reducing the frictions that make uae war, and toward oiling 
the machinery of peaceful intercourse. 


Now, in the early stages of another great wars the duration and 
outcome of which none can foresee, we need to concern ourselves with the 
terms of peace and. the conditions on which. the world may go forward with 
fresh confidence when hostilities end. I do not share the cynical pessi- 
mism of those who, feel that a victory of the "democracies" would be al- 
most as great a tragedy as a victory of the "totalitarian" aggressor, 
proud of its role. The opening weeks of this war have already clearly 
revealed that many lessons of the war of 1914 to 1918 have been well 
learned. Some have .saic that the new war started ahead of where the 
last one left off, as regards the experience brought to bear. Js it toa 
much to expect, as well as to hope, that many of the lessons of the so- 
called peace that followed it have been learned also? We,. who are being 
Spared active porticipation : in. warfore, may well devote some of our sur- 
plus energies not merely to adapting fie policies and our economy to a 
period of warfare or to the problems that our possible direct involvement 
might bring on us, but to the problem of getting and holding a better 
kind of peace. 


Parenthetically, let me say, venturing into Professor Short's 
field, that the time seems to be more than ripe for a study of the weak- 
nesses “in our governmental structure and’ functioning that have seriously 
weakened our ability to play a part in world affairs commensurate with 
our economic strength, our comparative unity and remoteness from Europe 
and the Orient, and our national interests.. I venture to think that our 
political scheati sta have devoted polatively. too ane attention to cur- 
rent affairs, and relatively too little to. providing basic and specific 
ideas for the modernization of our government, to snohae it to discharge 
its present-day task in this field and others. Our reformers in the 
field of public administration have Scratched the surface, but struc-— 
tural and functional reconstruction is cagiee for as wells 


Specifically, it strikes nie as shamefully foolish that while we 
lavish funds on our War and Navy Departments, our Departments of Agri- 
culture, Commerce, and the Interior, the State Department has been rela- 
tively starved into falling down on its job of being a Department of 
Peace... “Its fincti ons asta research, planning, and action agency, its 
personnel for these purposes, sen Col be materially expanded; and 
upon their progressive success the planning and action agencies in other 
departments, including the eee of Agriculture, must heavily de- 
pend. venbane to think that an appropriate bureau built up in the 
State Department, roughly comparable to this Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, might conceivably do even more for American agriculture than 
this Bureau can. Ve can well afford, it. seems to me, to devote amually 
to such purposes the cost of a battleship, or the amount of money that 
is being spent on the four new eet One laboratories under the recent 
Agricultural Adjustment Act. 
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The alternatives of failure make one shudder as he faces them. 
If willful, ruthless aggression through unscrupulous diplomacy, backed 
by armed might, wins its way in Europe, we shall presumably have to pay 
a frightful price in arming as never before. If the present war ends 
otherwise, only to be followed by an interim of half~peace, and then a 
third terrible conflict in another 20 years or so, we shall not go un- 
scathed. We cannot hope to fulfil the dream of some of our proud isola- 
tionists that we stand serene and aloof and prosperous, almost alone, in 
a world racked by war, war fears, and war devastation. 


Among the elements of reorientation that we are evolving, of 
thought and action, is an answer to the cry for thebensra ung en" yaitall 
space," "living room," that comes from Germany, from Italy, from. Japan. 
It is no doubt partly a propaganda ery, ‘basedvon, fuctionorathenuthan 
fact, but it takes hold of lands densely populated with proud, ambitious 
peoples; and fictions, when commonly believed, are potent forces in 
world affairs despite their lack of foundation in fact. The United 
States is a fair target eventually, if not yet. Here we are, “anmere gl30 
million on a.huge area richly endowed with natural resources. We keep 
out most of these who want to come in from abroad. We restrict our own 
population. We limit the ability of foreigners to buy from-us; by tar-— 
iffs or occasional quotas on their goods, by subsidized competition with 
their services. Given trade with areas outside, the inhabitants of a 
city don't need to concern themselves over the fact that their acreage 
per.capita must be measured ir square feet, that they cannot feed them- 
selves from their own fields and gardens. Given effective freedom of 
trade, the inhabitants of Belgiur, Britain, Italy, Germany, and Japan 
will not need to worry over the fact that they have to rely on the out- 
side world for a great percentage of their foodstuffs end raw materials; 
but without such outlets they do worry, whether they should or not. 

With outlets here for their goods, with markets for more of their ser- 
vices, we can offer the crowded population of other nations an oppor tu-— 
nity to make better livings while they remain far more densely populated 
than the United States. That is the sort of enswer that can be given to 
this cry for "Lebensraum." 
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The end of the present war may conceivably afford more favorable 
opportunity for reorientation of foreim trade policy than any time 
Since a similar opportunity was lost in 1919-21. The autarky that has 
undergone such extensive growth in the past decade was only inepare?S 
desperate attempt to cope with depression and some cf its specific im= 
pacts. tt was partly an expression of fear of war and a form of prepar- 
ing for war. The terrific storm may clear the air and render possible a 
fresh start on a more promising road. 


tf have novhesitation, in this company or any other, in urging 
that we prepare ourselves for making fresh strides of major proportions 
in reducing our own barriers to international trade as soon as the op- 
portunity can be found and seized. Secretary Hull has asserted that 
that is the intention of his Department. The reciprocal trade agreement 
which the present Administration initiated, and has pursued, represented 
and represents a significant turn in this direction. It is a credit to 
its leaders, and to the evolution of the program itself, that it has won 
‘a large measure of support from the country despite its vulnerability to 
petty. politics and local attacks. But it has thus far gone only a pain- 
fully short distance. The tangible gains from it have been largely ob- 
scured in the dust of other developments. More progress of a greater 
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degree is essential in a desirable foreign trade policy for American 
agriculture, 


In my opinion, we have not fully awakened. to the obligation upon 
us to buy from abroad if we would sell abroad. Our coffers bulge with 
gold and silver. Over huge hoards of both we stand miserly guard; and 
we need less of both, not more, even if other countries had much of them 
to send us. Our immigration restriction policy carried much too far, I 
feel sure, has all but dried up the remittances that formerly furnished 
foreign nations substantial quantities of purchasing power for our goods. 
We have been ~~ now necessarily perhaps -~ building more ships at high 
cost to carry our goods at even higher costs, and so tending to deprive 
shipping nations (of which we are not one in the economic sense) of the 
opportunity to render service to us for which we can abundantly pay in 
goods. Our travel abroad, now s riously cut down, will doubtless neyive, 
but it is almost the only sizable item in our international balance of 
payments that supplements our limited imports to create foreign purchas- 
ing power for our exports. Whatever restrictions Congress may impose or 
the executive enforce,.our creditor position is likely to be stronger 
rather than weaker when the present war ends, unless fresh defaults of 
our foreign debtors be added to old ones. in the interest of industry 
and agricultural life, it is imperative that we take up as major prob- 
lems to be solved the questions: What goods and services foreign 
nations can sell that we want and can use? And how can we open the 
doors to their purchase here? This is 3 matter not of generosity but of 
self-interest, contributing to a durable peace and international gain. 


It has long been popular in agrarian circles to argue that Ameri- 
can agriculture as a whole is the passive victim, and industrysas a 
whole the active beneficiary, of our hish protectionism. “tudents of 
this subject are well aware that this is not true. There are manufac-— 
turing industries as well as branche- of agriculture that are handi- 
capped by our tariffs; there are branches of agriculture as well as of 
industry that are given effective protection -~- witness wool and mohair, 
flaxseed, sugar, butter, meats, fats and oils, fruits and nuts. There 
are probably numerous instances both in agrictlture and industry in 
which tariff beneficiaries get apparent benefits but fail to attain a 
prosperity level comparable to that of non-beneficiaries. There are in- 
dustrial tariffs as well as agricultural tariffs that have little or no 
effect except in certain periods or in limited regions, as with wheat 
and cotton. The actual distribution of burdens and benefits from the 
tariff is seriously obscured,. My own impression is that the benefits 
are small, and that the chief effect of the tariff is to bring about and 
maintain a different distribution of our occupational and capital forces 
than would otherwise prevail, a lower level of national productivity and 
prosperity, and a still lower level of national consuming power. In my 
opinion, the broad gains to agriculture iae a whole, which substantial 
enlargement of our imports would presumably bring, entirely justify our 
accepting more agricultural imports, even of competitive types, that are 
now kept to small dimensiones by high duties, 


It is especially important to agriculture that really large im- 
port openings be made Here I warmly second the position frequently ex- 
pressed by Secretary Wallace. For the most part, our agricultural ex- 
ports today are exceptionally vulnerable, even in times of peace-wtahe 
wheat, we are weak competitors, for the quelity of our surplus is seldom 
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equal to that of Canada, Argentina, and Australia, and even in the ab- 
sence of governmental restrictions it tends to be held at too high a 
price to compete on equal terms with these and other wheat ‘exporters. 

In corn we are at a comparative disadvantage with Argentina »ecause in 
peace, at least, the economic distance from our surplus corn fields to 
overseas markets is far greater, and because our ideas of competitive 
price are high. Our lard is subject to severe compotition from tropical 
and marine oils, particularly since the technological advances of recent 
years. Our cotton is vulnerable to the competition of many foreign pro- 
ducers and to the more insidious competition of substitute fibers. Our 
tobacco, our fruits and vegetables, are regarded as luxuries or semi- 
luxuries, among the first to be cut down in depression or war. In gen- 
eral, our representative agricultural exports fail to posséss the dis- 
tinctive combination of exceptional quality and low c.i.f. cost in ex- 
port markets such as characterize our automotive equipment, our agricul- 
tural machinery, our cinema films, and other typical industrial exports. 
To a considerable extent we can expect that foreign nations, even if 
they can sell more to us, will choose to buy these other things instead 
oT our “Surplus! farm products: r 


If you ask me how to moderate the political convictions that are 
predominantly adamant against imports of certain commodities under Demo- 
cratic as well as Republican administrations, 1 frankly confess I cannot 
give the answer, but 1 believe it is cowardly and false to assume that 
none can be found. The stake of American agriculture in finding an cf- 
fective answer is large enough to warrant devoting considerable energy 
to that purpose. J am convinced that the economic, political, and pub- 
licity talents needed are not wavaileble and that they have been de- 
voted with marked success to less worthy objectives; but I have no pre- 
scription, no plan to put into your laps. 


There is, however, another important aspect. Even if we had no 
tariff or other import barriers, even if a much larger volume of imports 
created correspondingly larger foreign purchasing power for our exports, 
our domestic policies could diminish or even prevent this from opening 
foreign outlets for our farm products, even for quantities that we nor- 
mally produce in surplus amounts. The notable restriction of our cotton 
exports in recent years is only partially -- I believe in very limited 
degree —-~ due to limitations of foreigm purchasing power, to barter 
agreements of such countries as Germany, and the like. It has been due 
predominantly to our own cotton loans and our contraction of cotton 
acreage and production. 4t has been an unwanted consequence of these 
policies adopted for other reasons, an unwanted consequence of a price- 
raising, price-supporting series of techniques. In other words, they 
have been traceable to what seem to me uneconomic ideas as to cotton 
prices. If we had not had severe droughts in 1934 and 1936, the same 
might well have been obvious with respect to corn and wheat. In some 
degree at least, it has been true of corn in 1938-39, when Argentina, 
our chief export competitor, had two small crops in succession. The 
lower prices that might have enabled us, by ordinary economic processes 
to keep our share in the world cotton, wheat, end corn markets would 
have exercised somé restraint on acreage and production, though not 
nearly so much as the A.A.A., the C.C.C., and the droughts did. In my 
opinion, our adjustment problems in the Cotton Belt would have been less 
serious, our progress in coping with them would have been much greater, 
if we had let cotton prices go and concentrated on other means of help- 
ing the South make appropriate adjustments to that price situation. 
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This brings me to the export subsidy, on which I have time to say 
but little. Years ago, one of the great farm organizations had as its 
major remedy for agricultural relief what was then called the export de- 
benture plan, for 2n export subsidy camouflaged slightly by the term 
"debenture." It was not adopted, and on the whole the ideas as to agri- 
cultural policy and as to foreign trade policy in the Roosevelt adminis-— 
tration were definitely opposed to it. Yet insidiously, little by 
little, year by year, the basic adherence to a price-raising, price— 
eupporting policy, the initiation of loans without recourse, of surplus 
purchases, of accumulation of stocks in government hands, have gradually 
led to increasing resort to export subsidy. During the past year it was 
applied to the export of between 80 and 90 million bushels of wheat in 
terms of wheat and flour, this year it is being applied somewhat simi- 
larly, with slightly different mechenisms;-and unless my information is 
out of date because of the coming of war, an export subsidy is being ap~ 
plied to cotton, 


There isn't time to go into all of that subject. I want to em- 
phasize the point that in considerable measure, as its advocates would 
readily admit, it has been designed to offset the obstacles to export 
created by tne production restriction and the loan policy, and is re- 
garded or at least represented as not constituting a form of unfair com- 
petition. Yet the judges are not impartial judges; the discretion rests 
purely with the American government, to which the agency in charge of 
operating the subsidy is responsible. In fact, there is nothing under 
present practice to interfere with our choice to regard our economic 
might as right, with ourselves the sole judge of consequences, almost 
parallel to the position that Germany has taken in regard to her objec-— 
tives and procedures in recent years. I don't believe that peace can be 
promoted, or that the kind of normal international intercourse on which 
our future heavily depends can be promoted, by economic power pressure 
any more than by military power pressure; and I believe that the conse- 
quences of such export subsidy on the world price and its reflection 
back to the export subsidy on the world price and its reflection back to 
the exporting countries are such as to injure rather than promote the 
health of the world's economy. +t does not seem to me that we can af- 
ford to adopt as a measure of national economic policy comething which 
we have laws on our statute books and executive practices in vogue to 
guard against when some other country weaker than we are tries it on us. 


If we are to bring about adjustments in the income of our farmers 
to levels that we regard as reasonable, even if they do not rise to the 
high level of so-called parity, there are other procedures that can. be 
used rather than turning to power manipulations of the economic process 
such as are involved in export subsidy and surplus disposition proce- 
dures. Though I am not en enthusiastic advocate of direct subsidies to 
farmers, as you know if you heard me yesterday, I believe that there is 
a lesser evil in letting prices, so to speak, go where they will, let- 
ting trade flow as it will, and somehow mecting the urgent needs of the 
sellers at low prices by some form of subsidy thet is not too deeply im- 
bedded never to be given up. 


To sum up, I believe that some of the most vital elements in our 
national policy that concern agriculture and its normal rehabilitation 
lie outside the province of the Department of Agriculture. They are 
insuring the return and persistence of real peace in the world, materi- 
ally diminishing trade barriers of all sorts, and removing the brakes on 
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our enterprise and business expansion —- not merely in Wall Street, as 
someone suggested yesterday, but throughout the length and breadth of 
this land. A really desirable forcign trade policy is an integral part 
or all three. AThe parts of our agricultural policy into which we have 
drifted under emergency psychoses that are inconsistent with these 
should be modified; and we have more to gain in the long run from seek- 
ime; even under difficulties, the stright end narrow path of opening 
the way to freer trade. 


Now I am aware that some of my old friends in the Department will 
regard me at this moment as en incurable old fogy, one who imagines that 
the world of yesterday or twenty-five yeare ago con and should be 
brought back. They point to the amazing trend in the direction of man- 
agement--—much of it whet I would frankly call mismanagement--of the 
world economy and say: "Here it is. You can't get awey from iby" The 
trend will continue.» You'muet find a way of fitting into. that trend.” 
Now I have given some study to commodity controls end currency manage- 
ments, and thisy thet,’ and the other thing.” Iothink there are probably 
some features that should wisely be retained. But by and large I think 
we are reaping the whirlwind to which that trend nas led the logical 
fruive ofthe trend ef the last decade or so./)1 déspair of coming 
through to a really sound, durable peace with normal international in= 
tercourse by aomultiplication of this type of thing. I doubt the posei- 
bility of accomplishing the manegement tasks involved in such a way as 
to be haymoniovsly Tntegrated in this hiehly diverse world of cursiivi 
am inclined to think that, just as at the end of the last war there was 
etry for? “de-—control*and a return Lo norms levy sat; the end’ ef the 
present one’ therewmoy be a similar urge to drop-a lot-of the crazy Gee 
vices that have been built up and that have led directly into this’ ca= 
tastrophe. 


In a long view of the history of the last two decades it may ap-— 
pear that we have been living through 9 crazy interlude, not pointing 
the trends that will dominate the future century. Trends have a way of 
turning. I suspect that the recent trend is doomed to turn, and believe 
that we shall do well to look forwerd to preserving the outstanding vir- 
tues of some of the earlier principles and combining them in suitable 
fashion with some proud virtues out of our recent cxperience. 
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Mark A. Graubard 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen: We have heard a good deal 
during the last few days about self-interest as a force in human behay— 
ior. Before talking about culture patterns and their cocial role I 
would like to consider for a few moments the cignificance of the phrase 
self-interest and its meaning to some of us or to the speakers who used 
che term. When somebody utters the words self-interest, mort of us, 
having been brought up more or less in a uniform cultural environment, 
have some concrete picture in mind of what a man does when motivated. by 
self-interest. The rationalist philosophers of the eighteenth and nine-— 
teenth centuries undoubtedly thought that self-interest was 3 concrete 
concept because little was known then about the behavior of man under 
different circumstances, in the sphere of different cultures. Conse- 
quently, they took the natural path and considered their behavior as 
typifying all human’ behavior. Behavior urder other cultures was of 
course savage or lower on the evolutionary scale. It was only through 
the accumulation of lnowledge, with the progress of bilelocy or cultural 
anthropolozy, that people began to euspect that the orinciple of rela- 
tivity has application to conduct more thon anywhere else. 


Let's consider what human beings do in the name of self-interest. 
When a hundred years azo vou observed fifty million people living in 
central and western Africa, pursuing their life with the came vehemence 
and perseverance with which we pursue our own activities and interes 5 
you would find them doing it all for the purpose of collecting cowrie 
shells—-which are shells of small animals not unlikerelams.. These shells 
constitute their money. You couldn't buy slaves 150 years ago unless 
you came loaded with cowrie shells. The continent wae filled with 
people who fought, who rovbed, who raided and did everything people do 
in the scheme of savage life for the purpose of collecting cowrie chells. 
What did they use them for? For Jewelry. ‘Jell, it must have been self- 
interest that motivated their behavior otherwise why should they steal, 
rob or murder to get cowrie shells? Observe next the Kwakiutl, a North- 
western tribe of Indians, who were more or less on a high cultural level 
among North American Indians. You will see then pursuing this’ same ex-— 
cited and active life for the sake of collecting blankets. That was 
their standard or unit of money, and a men wae a good citizen if he had 
a few thousand of them. After he had eccumulated inmany thousands of 
blankets he could climb a rung higher on the social ladder by buying 
coppers. These were big pieces of copper, worthless in the state you 
found them in nature, but considered most valuable when thev hed a few 
scratches on the surface anc thue had v history. The scratches recounted 
that the copper hnd been donated by Chief so-and-so to Chief so-and-so 
after a defeat or victory in this or that hattle. The more stories cop- 
pers had attached to them, the more valuable they became. They were 
valued from about 5,000 blankets =~ and a blaniet tekes a long time to 
make, and much labor ~~ to as hich e¢ ee,000. After heving accumulated 
blankets and coppere, a vood Kwaliutl had to do fomething. Custom dic-— 
tated that he throw a potlatch, or a perty, and Anvite all™inhe other 
Chiefs of his social status, prepare lote of food, huild.a fire and 
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start burning blankets in order to show off his wealth, courage and gen- 
erosity. The other Chiefs would then have to match him and, pur Just as 
many blankets. They couldn't cheat because the audience was gathered 
closely around and invariably knew whether eanybody tried to. And then 
after host and guests had burned their blankets, the host would smile 
and brag how well off he was and start throwing coppers into,.the Tire to 
let them melt. That of course ruined their value and glamor. Then the 
visitors, to show they were really respectable members of The SGicl eum 
they lived in, would have to throw in their coppers to match courage for 
courage. And they couldn't cheat. No two coppers were the same, of 
course, by the nature of their value and history, but the audience knew 
whether or not a copper of equal value wae destroyed by the challenged 
visitor. In the end one person would destroy more than the other, and 
be declared the winner and thus gain the respect of the community. iy 
he had more goods and kept on burning them, he would be Chief some day 
if somebody didn't destroy more blankets and coppers in the interim. 
And all that was done presumably in the name of sclf-interest. Unless 
you collected blankets and coppers, what was life good for: Tou. mig, 

s well go out and live like an animal and merely satisfy your vulgar 
desires, Bub that isn't living ike a human —peing. 


Now if that may sound strange, look for a moment at our own soci- 
ety. You see people, for instance, who spend their time collecting 
money. Some time ago it used to be gold. Well, gold ie .nobt cowrke 
shells, but it is not much different. What can we use gold fous, to 
sumably as ornaments for women or dental fillings. Gowrie, shells were 
also used as ornaments for women. After people accumulate a lot of gold 
they decide to do something with it. Now consider canvas,.a plece of 
cloth which is normally worthless. Yet, when somebody puts a lot of 
paint on it and then diec, end after 200 years experts discover Lie amid 
declare it to be worth lots of money, it is almost as good as a copper, 
and you can spend $250,000 for it and hang it on the wall. fou feel 
then that you pursued en active life of self-interest and accumulated a 
lot of money, and you bought a work of art and. hung it on the wall to 
show it to your friends. All that is done in the name of self-interest. 
About two million Frenchmen, lct us cay, right now are sitting or lying 
or playing cards along the Mezginot line in willing readiness to fight a 
system of government —- or I should say, a system of grabbing and ter- 
rorization, when the representative of that system, Hitler, Le telling 
them ‘that he is not interested really in France. He is interested in 
just taking a few countries here and there, now 2nd then, that can't 
manage themselves anyway, and he is therefore appealing to France not to 
fight. “And in the name of sself-intcrest these people ere waiting there 
ready for their death. “uch conduct has cheracterized man for,thousands 
or years. 


You seé men like Andrew Carnegie, for instance, having no 
scruples about supressing strikes, bargaining over five cents a day in 
order to accumulate money; not having any children as an excuse, he 
Sives Gt 46 Science, builds Libraries imweorthern “cotland em Mexico 
which are never used by anybody, but have his name engraved on the 
building. Yet his actions were motivated by self-intercst. ..imilarly 
With strikes. You see men striking for what they call a decent wage, 
when their earnings would be about twenty times as large ag those of a 
worker in the same line in Russia, snout ten times as big as in Germany 
or Italy, and three or four timee as large as in Englond. Yet.they are 
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willing to face the risks of battles of sorts, nothing compared to the 
European battles, but involving clubs, bats, gas bombs and what not, and 
all in the name, of course, of self-interest. In other words, my point 
obviously 4 s that self-interest is as arbitrary as beauty or justice. 

We consider an act or event just or beautiful which we think or are 
obliged to think by our cultural heritage, and partly perhaps by bio— 
logic makeup, as beautiful, moral or just. The same with self-interest. 
It certainly is not the conerete or scientific term that people think 
they employ when they utter the word. 


Similarly with the question of human nature. Somehow the problem 
of whether man is essentially good or bad hes come up several times here, 
and it certainly was a.problem that has bothered people ever since man 
began to think, because if nature abhors a vacuum the human brain abhors 
Bt doubly so. People Ranh like to live without an explanation. The 
primitive as well as the modern likes to have an expianation of any ex- 
perience or observation of which ne becomes aware. 


With regard to human nature, the LAG Seueet has been adopted in 
the past and still is adhered to tode ay, is what I would call the devil 
theory in histcry, which implies that basically all actions are eitner 
good or bad. God represents the good, of course, end the devil repre- 
sents the evil forces. In social problems there is always a bad man, in 
philosophy as well as in Hollywood. There is always a villain and a 
hero, the villain representing evil that generates evil. In some phi- 
‘losophy it is a class. That vicious class does all kinds of things —— 
schemes, plots, hires agents and dominates churches. All cvil is at- 
tributed to it. In other philosophice it is 2 race. ‘Some blame it on 
the ignorance of the masses, others.on the srced of the ruling classes. 
This devil theory prevailed in different cultures. We love this classi- 
fication. It helps. You can always blame everything on somebody. That 
always makes us feel good. This devil theory has done a lot by way of 
satisfying our emotional demands for a while, but of course left the 
problems unsolved. The fact is that so far as explanation gocs, man has 
an explanation for everything and casily manufactures any number when 
necessary. 


If you take some of the customs of primitive tribes -- and we 
ust always think of our culture as one of the many types in existence 
~- you will find that strenge as they seem to us, as contrary to welfare 
as they appear to be from our point of view, the logical defense offered 

by any group is just as sound as the logic we employ in defending our 
practices. You may consider some of the most laughable customs. For 
instance, 1 mentioned last time that killing of twins was practiced by 
many cultures. Twins that were of opposite sex, were killed because if 
incest is bad, and incest is bad, and a boy and girl cmerged from the 
same womb, they might have committed it end hence incurred the death 
penalty. Those people loved children but they killed the twins because 
that was the thing to do. You couldn't permit the perpetuation of in- 
cest. They did it not because they didn't know any better, but because 
that was the right thing to do, and they had a justification and philos- 
ophy for it. 


Take an unusual custom like the fairly well known couvade pra 
ticed by the Basques until recent years, and also by a sly (eas ee 
This custom dictates that a few hours after a child is born, the mother 
has to get out of bed and go about the duties of the house, while the 
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husband trkes to bed and pretends he ie the mathoer. That sounds realy, 
it probably waey That might have beén self-interest for the man becauce 
he got’ a good rect, but certainly not for the mother. This cu¢tom pre- 
vailed for many hundreds of years. The rearon those people gove was 
very sound. They said thcre were very many cnvious people who cast evil 
cycs on mothers of beautiful children, or eny children for that mottcr. 
And “should such bad pcopl¢ chanee into tne house and ree the beautiful 
child and mother lying in bed, they would no doubt cast an evil epell on 
the happy mother and cause her death or .t leart bring serious iliness’. 
Consequently, you have to fool them and the bert way of doing Ist fine ON 
placing Ma ‘substitute in bed so that the evil eye would ‘be laid on the 
substitute and do no harm. That is as good » reacon ss any we offer for 
nany of our belicfs, except that it sounds Jaushable Coming eS 1 does 
from a different world. 


But bhe same thing is’true of self-mutilation, flagellation, “er 
of whipping children at puberty. It seemre cruel to us, to take girls at 
puberty and lock them up for several months snd give them nothing to eat 
put water and dry ceeds. They then have to go throush an initiation 
ritual which might be as much of an ordeal »¢ an initiation into a fra- 
ternity. But the puberty ordeals werc no play end pretty rough on the 
youngsters. And -]] that was done with elaborate +ysvDTpeations An 
other worde, when we talk of pinching shoes snd sclf-interest, we are 
real ly exprecsing n fairly subjective phenomenon. Woreover, whenever we 
observe something which seems unreasonable to use, we discover that those 
people who practice it have a good reason for it. Hence not only are 
some of our notions flimsy end relotive, but our entire reasoning m= 
chinery my well be ©o0 too. 


What it means i¢ thet man, berider being a culture making animal 
also -- end that is where trouble brews in all our problems —- a 

culture-trapped animal. He is trapped by that culture, which on the 
surface he creates. Thankr to rationalization he thinks hie way of 
looking at things in the only rcaSonrble one. The mind, being the mort 
flemibleithing on earth, can defend and justify and rationalize any— 
thingy and logic and rcason liave been very poor catalysts for mutual un- 
derstanding and have formed s very poor bridge between different cul-— 
bores, different modes of life and thought. f don't mean to deprecate 
reason Since: it is the only thing we have. +t is like your face; since 
iis thevonly one yow have you might as well get used to it. In the 
same sense, reason is the only thing we heve and we might ar well be re- 
signed to it, but that does not mean that knowing ite limitation may not 
help us employ it more effectively. It ics difficult to tell people that 
their reasoning is limited by their culture pattern. “uch a warning is 
bound to meet with opposition because people don't feel guilty when ac- 
eused of something they can't possibly understand. Whet I found useful 
instead was. to submit a list of qucetions which mort people including 
this euaience feel they are competent to answer. The wrong ancwers are 
usually given end the subject ic thus forced to question the soundness 
or reliebility of hie rearon.’'1 sugsested a few quertions at one of ‘the 
Proup diecussions.”. Aact iF the origin ef the dey of rest, omitting for 
thes wameuthe Biblical’ account? About ©9 pereent in over ¢, 000" question-— 
naires to college graduates who happen not to have studied that particu- 
lar problem gave the wrong answers. Neturally the answer which your 
reason tells you is thet man worked» pretty hard day in day out, until 
some reformer reelized thet primitive men was working hard and needed 
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day of reeset. Marxists claim that capitalist exploiters were immelled by 
their craze for profits to reslize that their victim would become less 
efficient unless he had a day of rest, end they therefore instituted it. 
Well, the day of rest cnme about in a differcnt monner, \ot.counsex. Lt 
so happened that the Babylonians were neople who developed astrology. 
They were the first to develop extensively magic and seLence pyeineethe 
two went together in the part. they lmew the five visible plenets, Mer- 
cury, Mars, Venus, Jupiter end Saturn. Among the plencts were 21lso in- 
cluded the sun and the moon. They thus had scven plencts. They had 
originally divided the day into twelve houre »ut later changed. ait to 
twenty~four, which ceyetom was used bythe Egyptians. Each hour was 
given the name af a planet.) ..-nestead of mceting @ pergon et six oF chetek 
you met him under Mars or “Saturn. The day wac then divided into tio 
halves because you had a noon hour end a midnight hour. Jf you take 
twenty-four hours and give each hour a name of 4 planet, of which you 
have seven, you will find that every midnight: hour of seven successive 
midnights nust hecesrarily heave a different planetary neme. You zo from 
one to seven and eight begins a new series over agrin, so does fifteen 
and so forth. Then in the cource of time the neme of the midnizht hour 
ceme to be the name of the day. . +n other words, we began to have Sunday, 
Monday, Tucsday, “ednesday. Todsy we use namce of daye dn thes Ene lish 
language ay changed by the Germanic tribes, who took over the custom but 
used the names of their ovm gods. Thus the week of ceven dave came into 
existence. Now it hapneng that cevin is 7 bad luck number for all Ori- 
ental nations. The seventh dey was Shabbatum which meant to do nothing, 
just as we don't do anything on Friday the 13th. rizinally they didn't 
start anything now on that day, puch wes building a house or etarting on 
Bysourney....+n tie course of time 44 degenerated into a day of doing 
nothing and then into -rn accepted dny of rest, a useful inetitution 
which is now being extended into e weekend Op URES oe) agca ens rere Gays . 


the same is truc:-of another cuertion, the domertication of the 
cow. Kverybody faye, of course, it is easy to sée whet the cow was do- 
meeticated for. We lmov it ir for milk. Thot answer cansbe ruled out 
because in nature no animal his cnough milk to sive to anvbody else. 
Men had coves for many years before he hit upon the idea of ging dbs 
milk, and long selection was required to produce cowe that had enough 
milk. Similarly sheep in nature had no wool, Another ansyor vtiven is 
for meat; that is a logical answer, "hy chould anyone keep a cow if not 
for meat?.. The origin of the domertication of the cow happens -to be 
knowm since it occurred in Ezypt, where it was considered auhowy? anime . 
Egyptians would rather die than eat. dbs ment, “imilarly rodern Hindus 
would rather kiil a Moslem then eat beef or coc otherrveat 4%. Now, the 
leather wasn't used cither bythe Bryptiengs,, The sshw asm Peds ame luc. 
sively for Saeriticon., And. the. trac. anewenede that man domesticated the 
cow because he loved animals. Also ne domesticated the cat. Pri ntitbiawe 
man domesticated every snimnl he could get hold of. Ar s matter of efect 
he very likely wasn't the originator of the idea of domeatications it 
was the dog who gave him thc ides. inc dog domerticated man because the 
dog was the first animel thot came to men of his ovm pecord. The dog wr 
om whe habit of running after mon and lived et Furst Sen a ecavenger. « Man 
in all likelihood learned thet he wear not efraid of animals« Ithiepeer— 
tain, however, that the dog wer the firct animal to be domesticated. 
Remnents are found st firct of doge outiahde ithe smily cave end later on 
inside the camp... ic must pot forzct, that in some countries of the world 
birds and rentiles -re Conestieated. The facts are then thet man domes- 
ticated every animal he could lay hie hands on, but he selected those in 
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the long run that were pleasing or amenable or. useful. Others he dis- 
carded. 


‘The same would be truce for questions concerning the.origin of the 
Alppabet and the building of houces, the origin of science, the) discov] 
ery of enacsthesia,: ctc. The wrong answere are given because we reason 
in.terms of our expcricnces and our. logic, both limited by our culture 

attern. Moreover, these limitations of renson are not characteristic 
Of social science. They dominate.as well rcason vin science. ...People 
love to console themselves with the belief that in the domain of the 
natural sciences order, logic and truth rule unhompered. There people 
conduct. experiments, live harmoniously together, cearch for truth and 
detect it readily when evidence reveals it. There are many notions. con- 
cerning science in our-society which differ from the. way science was re- 

garded in past socicties, say, in the Middle Ages, or during the Greek 
or Roman periods... When»the «reat scilentirt, lavoiszer, ithe father of 
modern chemistry, wac,taken out to be ee ee by aahe ner Revolution 
in 1794, during Robespicrre's reign of terror, he claimed he was only 
scientist and wac doing his best for his previous master Louis XV1. The 
revolutionary tribunal dismicsed his plea with the curt adage "The revo-— 
lution does not need science," end he was executed. That was only 160 
years ago. Science wis in»a,cdifferent.position then. One of the com- 
monest notions regarding science today is the view implicit in Paul 
DeKruif's Microbe Hunters. DeKruif expresses the St. George theory of 
science, the hero theory, wnhich claims, correctly cnough, that there mey 
be many scLentists but only occasionally docs a brilliant man make, his 
appearance. . This rare, person is a genius. He worke hard, «nd he as 
misunderstood because he is.a.genius.. But he hac to etrugzle on. ple 
nas friends and colleaguce who are envious and stupid and who misunder- 
stand him and plot and scheme to keep him from coming to the top. But 
the genius works and perscveres. Yet if it were not for the affection 
of his wiié who, gives him love, hot tea or coffee, encouragement and 
kind words, he would never emerge victorious... Put, he, doess, andy themhe 
dies, and cee realize that he was really « great man, and a step for- 
ee 15, Made. 1n the history of »ScLenccs 


Acwally. of course, if you, Lookwat Lhesfacts. you wilh, finda iad 
they present a somewhat differcnt picture. The hcro theory sounds good 
and harmonizes with our devil theory, supplying both the hero and the 
vallain. , Bub. if you, examine the hustory,of eclence you. wilds find thas 
the above picture does not tell the whole story. in the same way, the 
devil theory does not quite apply to social difficulties either. Let us 
consider the ecientific tribulations of. a man iike Pasteur. Pasteur 
came forward with the microbe theory of disease, and no doubt that was a 
brilliant discovery. No doubt, too, there was continuity to his great 
achievement. People had comewhat cimilar notions before, but progress 
seems to take place in such a fashion. Somebody hits on something in 
some rational or irrational manner. ‘Somebody else advences it more 
boldly, but. the. new idea is ‘disregarded ,becouse it doesn't, click, with 
accepted notions. This process repeats itself, and. sooner or later 
events happen in such a manner as to permit the nev idea to penetrate 
the prevailing cet of belieis. The,microbe theory of dirceage, was.op- 
posed, but it wasn't opposed by fools. Bastian was Professor of Medi- 
cine and Surgery in the Univers a1 ON pt ss teas and he had written several 
books on medical subjects. Bastian was a man of considcrable achieve- 
ments. He was: a great practical eae Bs diagnostician, and a man who 
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understood anatoniy and physiology. Pouchet Was one of the leaders of 
the French Academy and nlso had many accomplishments to his credit. 
These two sclentists were not mere idiots whose task in life it was to 
Inisunderstand geniuses. They couldn't very well understand the new idea, 
because, as they expressed it in 2 French Journal of 1860, "Dr. Pasteur, 
the world that you are trying to lead us into ie too fantastic to pic- 
ture." “And thir pathetic appenl rings with truth. Pasteur's ideas were 
too fantastic, Given the old notions vhich the medical profession main- 
tained at the time, that diseases came from the miasma in the aiy , “thes 
they were caused directly by poisons end vapors in the blood and could 
therefore be cured only by bleeding, then obviously the notion that dis~ 
€ases cane from microbes cwarmming in your system was co repellent, so 
out of harmony with unquestioned ideas, thet it couldn! s possibly find 
ready admission. And T think it was cruel of anyone to expect those 
people to accept the new theory all at once. 


The sane is trie of any other relevant illustration, Let's take 
Peruvian bark, Malaria was a terrible diseare in Europe. It counted 
its victins in millions every year. While the Count of Chinchon was 
stationed in Peru, he and his wife were stricken with malaria. He died 
but she Survived because she put her faith in an Indian wonan who gave 
her bark to eat. This was Peruvian bark, ‘She survived end came back to 
Europe and brought a few Pounds with her and distributed it to her © 
friends for protection againct malaria. Wert, it aeres many people, but 
the medical Faculty of the University of Paris, that most conservative 
and dictatorial, highest medical nuthority, backed by the suild tradi~ 
tion, ¢alled a special session to Consider the value of Peruvian bark 
and voted against it and threatened to cxcommunicate every physician who 
used it. The Faculty declared it unworthy of medical attention for 4 
curious reason. The malarin diceare, they reasoned, cane from miosnas 
and poisonous vepors issuing fron bad air and entered the blood, te 
could therefore be cured only by bleeding whereby there poisons are ex- 
pelled: Melis te you bleed a tien, there are two things thet may happen 
-- the sane two bossibilities that exist today when a physician treats a 
patient ~~ the patient cither Survives or dies. When the patient sur- 
vived, then obviously bleeding worked wonders, and when he died it was 
too late. He just didn't c7ll a doctor in time. Too bad, Incidentally 
rei Arnold ite ae Story, effectively in his Folklore of Capitalism. 

sie Ol thousands 6F eimitar incidents, To return to the medical 
Faculty. They Claimed that When a patient ig Ziven Peruvian bark =e 
quinine, by the way, 19 an isolated Chemical useg tod-y which is the 
active principle of the bark mere fs temperature does indeed Cecline, but 
regarding this ag a Curative sien is merely taking the short view of the 
case. If you want to kid yourself and not look at the facts, you may 
. . A 4 ‘ 
think that the patient is really getting better, But this is misleading 
Since his poisons are still in- his blood, boring, multiplying and circu— 
lating, ready to undermine his health énd kill nin, Orn the ‘other hand 
hin athe hist Nat Pend sae thet eager tet cure 
: nee coe: a ae e ONOY Jor ae the poisons 
Sie oe Boeke caer to pe Will get him. This is of course a 
1ent since soone soak: We 9 bs ‘ 
of view Se medical authoriticg: one fat have - ee ee ae eae 
origin and cauce of malaria were ae er eo sae snent ee 
g aoe a one granted, their Subsequent arguments were 
correct. The quinine did bring down the temperature, But the medical 
mind of the time didn't sce how 4+ could POSSibly kil] Poisons. The 
only way they knew of destroying poisons was to eliminate them by Bigeoe 
ing, which was the thing to do if YOU adopted the long view, the ° 
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philosophic view and not the nearsighted, empirical one. 


The same type of opposition prevailed with regard to Harvey's 
circulation of the blood. It took about 2200 years after Hippocrates 
for people to realize that blood circulated and it took about 50 years 
of strenuous fighting over it until Harvey's view was really accepted. 
But the people who opposed Harvey's view were no fools. Some of them 
had made contributions to medicine in their own way that were equally 
great if not as dramatic. But their view was sound and logical within 
their accepted scheme. We all know that the mind knows no difficulties 
which it cannot patch up with explanations. That is one thing we don't 
need geniuses for. Everybody can produce en explanation. Just ask 
people for an explanation of this or that and see their readiness in 
producing them. It is am easy occupation since it merely involves div- 
ing into your own inagination, and who can stop you from doing that? If 
the result doesn't agree with reality, as you see it, you simply have to 
concoct another explanation, and if you like to be really. scientificsyou 
add a fancy name, such as, psychosis, neurosis, complex or anything for 
that natter. People are impressed because they love explanations and 
high couriding scientific terms. You give then a new name and they feel 

satiscied so why use plain words? The deferders of Galen's scheme of 
the function of the blood were no fools or idiots. Their picture was 
sound to them and to sll great physicians living before Harvey., » The 
veins pulsated, the lungs cooled and purified the blood. The left ven- 
tricle was the seat of a vital fluid which flowed through minute, invis- 
ible pores into the’ right ventricle and there mixed with and refreshed 
the venous blood. 


Now, let us consider a more recent illuctration dealing again 
With Pasteur. He maintained that all fermentation, the production, of 
alcohol from sugar, is brought about by living yoart cellec,..ve, know 
that it is so. This notion was opposed by ac great amen as Liebig,, the 
father of modern ‘organic chemistry, of the ecienceof soil chemistey and 
the originator of many agricultural discoveries. He was the first to 
call attention to scientific fertilizers, among other things. Liebig 
didn't bélieve in Pasteur's theory for a very good reason. ) He claimed 
that fermentation was produced by icraceapipet substances) or as, we say 
proteins. He said that living yeast was the result of the degradation 
of proteins, that life wac the result of decomposing processes, not. the 
Causes He said sarcastically that to think that the living ;cells pro- 
duced fermentation was like saying that the mills of Mainz, a town on 
the Rhine, make the river flow, rather than the reverse. But there was 
reason behind these views, because Pasteur believed that only living 
cells could produce fermentation and that you couldn't isolate an active 
albuminous substance from these cells. <A few years after his death 
Buchner found that it could be done. 


Occasionally emotions enter this conflict of reasons. | “pontane- 
ous generation bothered biologists for many centures. 1t implies a be- 
lief that life originates from decaying metter. The liberals and radi- 
cals of the ninetcenth century favored that theory because it freed them 
from ‘the yoke: of the Bible end the influence of the, church, which they 
wanted to overthrow or at least weaken. They reasoned tnt Af oad & 
originated from decaying vient the story of creation was false... Prov- 
ing the Bible false meant weakening the prestige of the church authori- 
ties. When some cnasinlcrias claimed that spontaneous generation of life 
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was false, they paid no attention to such views. When Pasteur published 
his beautiful experiments to disprove the claims of the defenders of 
spontaneous generation, nis testimony war disqualified on the grouncs 
that he was a pious Catholic and nis work was. a Popish plot. Well, his- 
tory proved that Pasteur was right anc that there is no spontaneous gen- 
eration. So you see how reasoning can be influenced by culture patterns, 
often by emotions, as well as by suiterests and by limitation of know- 
ledge. 


I would like to consider now the bearing of these conclusions on 
social problems as well as on social org;nization. Our national culture 
differs from previous cultures in that it is less uniform and more com- 
plex, "im ract; 2 veritable patchwork. A primitive culture was uniform 
insofar as the group was small and the notions of the group as a whole 
were shared by every individual. Moreover the activities of the group 
were unified. There were no economic or social complexities. Our soci-~ 
ety possesses such complexity because it is composed of regional, geo> 
graphic, econoriic and political isolates. Observe that economics still 
figures as a determinant in social events. Within the framework of a 
given culture, cconomic influences certainly operate. Groups formed by 
common economic interests obviously exist in our society. “Shether it is 
legitimate or helpful to label them as classes and create a scholastic, 
labyrinthine philosophy around then I doubt very much. But aif ferent 
groups do exist each with its little folklore, axioms, imaginary rights 
and claims. The social consequence of their existence is thet these 
groups function, or rather clash on a basis of their folklore patterns 
or ideologies in which aifferent principles are taken for granted. Like 
independent tribal cultures they persist in their folklores though they 
often permit changes of varying magnitude to Sieroeine: site complications 
which are rampant in our society right now, recuce themselves into prob- 
lems of conflicts of culture patterns. Instead of desling with culture 
patterns of different tribal groups, 2s I illustrated before, we are 
dealing with culture patterns of different sub-groups within one nation- 
ally integrated society. For example, we have in our national entity 
the folklore of capitalism and the folklore of radicalism, the folklore 
of the North and the folklore of the South, the folklore of tariffs and 
free trade, of the farmer, of labor and indurtry, «tc. Consequently, 
the problem of coordinating or harmonizing these various cobwebs of be- 
lief, or these various patterns of folklore becomes the real task of 
government insofar as the government is elected tordo just that.  Agri- 
culture, labor, industry, the South, North, the capitalist, the tory, 
thé’ radical -~ these are not merely words as the new prophets of seman— 
ties wish us to believe, but represent group patterns of thought, each 
with its folklore or philosophy. Therefore, the question of coordinat—- 
ing internal problems becomes in the long run the science of cubburad or 
political anthropology, where, snetead of dealing with isolated and in- 
dependent cultural groups we are dealing with cultural patterns of dif- 
ferent sub-groups within one political and economic national body. 


, Now, the question of change of social institutions is one that is 
paramount in the minds of all earnest social thinkers. ‘So far as the 
results of anthropology go one thing is certain. Although man can cling 
to customs for a long time, change is a law of nature, by which 1 mean 
that it happens all the time in every culture, in all its aspects. Any 
golution of specific social problems involves directly the question of 
changing culture patterns. Our behavior is dominated by our notions how 
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to behave.  Self=interest is not an absolute entity but what our folk= 
lore tells us it should be. The philosophy which states that necessity 
is the main stimulus ~—- hence, that man acts upon nature because of ne- 
cessity =~ is also based on a similar fallacy. The "materialist" phi- 
losophers of the nineteenth and twentieth century, thought that necessi-~ 
ty was a very simple proolem to define, that if they thought something 
was necessary, everybody else would think it too. They overlooked the 
fact that while we may think it is necessary to have anesthesia at 
oe the Catholic woman does not think so. She thinks it is nec- 

ssary «to erg ire pain, because’ the Bible ‘says\so.)’ Hence, basing your 
ees and philosophy on necessity, hoping that change can occur by giv- 
ing people what you think is the thing they want, can mislead social ex- 
perimentation. True enough, economic forces constitute an important 
factor in the social sphere. Nobody denies it, because when the shoe 
pinches —- and almost everyhody here has been ‘uh crteteentlie familiarized 
with the pinching shoe -- it does pinch. Yet some people, whom the shoe 
pinches, may decide to go barefoot. Others may say, "Don't be a pam-— 
pered baby, a little pain does you good." Others may say to the victin, 
"You will be a real man if you learn to take it." Others again may cut 
the shoe to suit their aching spots or make different types of shoes. 
Man can do many things by way of responding to one stimulus. 


Now the matter of changing ideas within a group presents us with 
some real problems. i don't think much is known about this process al- 
though we do know what has been gleaned from anthropology about diffu- 
Sion, that is, the mode of spread of ideas from one community to an- 
other, thus involving the penetration of new and the abandoning of old. 
That process is not an easy one to understand. For instence, the slo- 
gans of Liberty, Equality and Fraternity, the general conce pts of democ- 
racy spread Seta Germany like wildfire a hundred years ago. Today 
the opposite idea is spreading fast through some sections of the Euro- 
pean population. That a philosophy establishing man's dignity and ex- 
tending him hope and opportunity should give way to the very opposite 
one is not easy to understand, end how it came to transpire is not easy 
to explain. Single .track theories have not been difficult to concott. 
We may also consider the acceptance of such simple things as coffee, 
tea, potatoes, that spread like wildfire throughout Eyrope. But there 
are other foods that people resist, indian. corn, for instance, didn't 
spread. Hygiene and hospita isation spread slowly. in other. words, the 
question of breaking cown established cultural barriers or of introduc- 
ing new elements, hence the problem of change, is not an easy one. 


Now, so far as the government is concerned, the problems it was 
elected to solve are in existence and must be tackled. Unemployment, 
low arm prices, foreign competition, droughts, etc., ete.; are real 
enough and must be faced. in addition there are certain broad social 
objectives which many people want to see reached in their lifetime. By 
asking people what it is they want, it is possible to establish concrete 
social objectives such as Seouevby | old age pensions, unemployment in- 
surance, etee, on a basis of statistics, rather than the moral preju- 
dices of a philosopher. But reaching agreement on a broad social goal 
Lé gadatusre:l y easy. The question of realizing that goal by way of har- 
moniging the different culture patterns that exist in our society is the 
real problem, facing that scientific organization which I think is srad- 
ually becoming identical with what we used to call government. In other 
words, the government is the clected experimenter whose task it is to 
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organize these different and often conflicting folklores of different 
groups in our society into a workable scheme, beneficial to the unit as 
a whole. 


So far as I can sec, the chief feature Justifying wheWanalogy 
with a scientific experiment is the fact that, as we have seen, reason 
can mislead anyone into a consistent philosophy. Consistency as already 
stated, is the casiest thing on earth, based as it is upon harmonizing 
explanations. Hitler is consistent to hinself and his followers. 

Stalin is consistent to himself and his followers. No one has ever 
claimed he was not consistent. Everybody is consistent to himself be- 
cause of that flexibility of the mind. it seems to me a government 
which makes a policy of not having too farsighted a philosophy is a gov- 
ernment which works on a scientific basis. Such a government talks 
problems and solutions, but keeps cway from philosophies. The New Deal 
to my mind has been such a government. I can readily believe that when 
Hitler, Lenin, Mussolini, Marx and other saviors armed with all—embracing 
philosophies will be as much events of the past as the millions of their 
victims, the achievements of the New Deal will still constitute a real 
benefit to the lives of all Americans and will form a solid foundation 
for further progress. If you make a statistical table -— do not argue 
when you can make such a table -- on the damage done by gangsters and 
thieves and highwaymen and the damage that has been done to humanity by 
philosophers in the execution of their farsighted and noble principles 
and visions, you will find that the one reaches a puny figure of a few 
thousand, while the second will reach hundreds of millions within the 
last few thousand years. Today, in our lifetime the victims of Marxism, 
Leninism, Fascism, Stalinism and Hitlerism:alone reach geological fig-— 
uNness 


: Farsighted theories, even farsighted theories in natural science, 
are invariably modified and never live long. People think scientific 
theories are built on a rock and cannot change. That is not’so. Make a 
list of them and you will find the death rate in natural science as high 
as in social science. Including even the Copernican theory, there is 
not a single scientific theory which has lasted more than fifty years 
without being modified sometimes only a little, sometimes considerably. 
This is so because of the limitations I outlined before. 


Now, so far as the relationship between the government and the 
various constituent national groups 2re concerned, we are dealing with 
the relationship of the scientific experimenter to his material. A sci- 
entist starts with a problem which he wants to solve -- and about which 
he has certain notions. He is humble about his work and I think the 
present government is humble about its job also, so far as most points 
of its program are concerned. In fact, 1 would rather hope for more hu- 
mility on the part of those people who talk about the menace of balanced 
budgets. Precisely where is the evidence for their gloomy prognostica-— 
tions? ._l would like to see a table of statistics with the exact corre- 
lation between balanced budget, standard of living, «nd national wealth 
and decline in initiative. Also what is the magnitude of the relation 
between a balanced or unbalanced budget and the effects unon succeeding 
generations? i don't think there is enough data to say definitely which 
is the correct view. This is a unique situation, because there have not 
been many cultures like our own in the past. Every situation is differ- 
ent. The solution of our current problems requires testing, because we 
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haven't got enough data. We have lots of theories anc explanations, but 
these are ensy and we had better keep them out because it is facts we 
need. Suggestions are very good, but let us be modest and easy bout 
them because they have to be tested. Consequently a government more or 
less like the present administration which does not enunciate too many 
,' farsighted" theories is always on solid ground -- and by solid ground I 
mean on scientific ground, on a terrain upon which progress can be madee 
And don't let emotional books tell you about the farsighted seers who, 
in the vision of their minds, saw great lights glistening ahead and 
boldly went forward and discovered great truths. Everybody has bright 
notions, and once in 2 while an idea is found to work. Hypotheses are 
of course valuable especially when they do not rest too much upon logic 
and so-called consistency, where an idea merely floats on billows of 
brain-spun explanations. A scientific hypothesis is based on the humil- 
ity in your approach to the problem and your willingness to test its 
correctness. So long as you are willing to try that hypothesis and test 
its results, you are always on sound scientific ground. Nobody has yet 
been killed in such kind of socicl experimentation, while in countries 
like Russia, Germany or Italy millions have been killed. 


To make the analogy between government and society correspond to 
the scientist and his experimental material, it is essential that gov- 
ermment spend more time and energy in analyzing data obtained after a 
certain policy has been put into practice. One desires to know how a 
given hypothesis works, what is achieved, what git ficulties av encour 
ters and whether it shoulc be at all modified, relaxed or intensified 
depending on the nature of its operation. 


In other words, when the Department of Agriculture, for instance, 
applies a certain policy for the solution of a specific problem without 
the benefit of high sounding systems with a capital "5S" and of a philos~ 
ophy dealing with history, morals, pasts, futures, human nature, 
classes, the aim of life and what not: —+ as philosophic systems ofthe 
middle ages and modern socialism were wont to do — it seems to me that 
at every step the Department must co what the scientist ‘doce. Alter 
performing certain experiments it must stop ona examine the data and 
sey, "Where am I getting in this experiment? Have I got the right re- 
sults, and what co the results tell me by way of the next step: oo 
long as this policy of testing the results at each step and of examining 
your ovm hypothesis by comparing the results with the desired objective, 
ts faithfully adhered to, you really heve a fool-proof scientific exper- 
iment in every sense and climinate all those evils into which rationali- 
gation and culture straight-—jackets can easily ensnare you. 


Now, by way of conclusion, I think that there is another element 
that is involved in this relationship between the government's approach 
to problems and the successful way of solving them. it séems to me thas 
when the govermaent puts through a certain farm policy, which in EUS was 
timation should work for the benefit of agriculture, it must always tap 
the opinion of the farmers and know what the farmers' response is. It 
is too costly to go through with an extensive program and then discover 
after the ensuing election that the public was not sympathetic. it. 28 
far more economical and democratic to check your hypothesis as you go 
along 


The culture pattern of the farmer, in this instance, is as much~ 
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part and parcel of reality as weather, soil conservation, crops or 
prices, often more important than all these put together.. In checking 
the efficacy of each step the changes in the culture patterns of the 
farm population must be carefully observed and the policy in question 
modified accordingly. We cannot go by our opinion of the value of the 
policy or by our appraisal of the consequences. Merely livirg in the 
country is to a city person quite a terrible fate. In other words, we 
have to know whether our solution agrees with the feelings of the people, 
since in a democracy which must necessarily be free from the spiked 
chains of philosophics that enunciate "historic truths" and values, that 
is all that matters. Sociczl philosophers such as Marxist-theorists in- 
varlably are led to have contempt. for the people. They talk of people 
being uneducated, talk about their ignorance, because the theorists 
claim to know the truth. If the people don't know it, then they have. to 
be educated. The Marxist knows the worker is exploited. If the worker 
doesn't think so then obviously he is ignorant. These theorists always 
desire to educate others, they never have to educate themselves. But 
the problem is that when you are working with farmers and trying to 
solve their problems, you have to be sure that your feet are on the 
ground, and becatise the farmer is part of the experimental set-up, he 
has to be studisd all the time, and his folklore is no more subject to 
your opinions than other folklore. What has to be judged is the conse- 
quences of his folklore in terms of his desired aims and objectives. In 
other words, some instituttion will be necessary to keep the culture pat-— 
tern under surveillance in order to know whether a given policy which we 
know by calculiction and economics to be scientifically effective and to 
dead toward better conditions, but which conflicts with the culture pat- 
tern, of the farmer, is breaking down the resistance effectively; and 
what methods can be more effective in changing those culture patterns? 
in other words, it is blindness to stress economics alone, because of 
the role of culture patterns in human behevior and their power over such 
presumably biologic forces as pain, self-interest or necessity. 


Consequently, the Department would have to have precisely that 
type of institution -- it may have it, I don't know —— for keeping in 
touch at every moment with the culture patterns, for studying the nature 
of these folklorcs in different communities, effective means for chang- 
ing them, whether they sre propagandistic in nature, whether they are 
economic, or whatever they may be. Many elements cnter the process woof. 
changing culture patterns, and these have to be studied. Thus every ex- 
perimental step taken must be triply tested. 


First the policy must bring such results so that impartial ob- 
servers would be inclined to say the results are satisfactory. Second, 
the new ideas must merge with the farmers folklore, and third, the re- 
sults must ultinately throw light on the program anc help cecide whether 
the reasoning behind the program or policy was correct. In this manner 
the government fully justifies its role of social scientist ane will 
perform its duty in solving problems effectively and work for progress 
just as the scientist works for greater lnowlecge. 
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DEMOCRACY ANE GROUP LEADERSHIP 
E. G. Nouree 


There is an old saying that a muilty conscience neecs no accuser 
and so you can imagine that I began to get a litthelrestive during Pro= 
fessor Greubard's remarks when he started out gaming for people who 
talk about "self-interest" as 2 motivating factor in human conduct. iL 
felt less impalec by his remarks when he went on to take exceptions to 
the way some people talk about "human nature," because, while self- 
interest is a phrase I ysed, human nature was Vance's phrase. And then 
I began to feel that Lwas in a still larger and constantly improving 

company when the last of his remarks seemed to be directed at Joe Davis! 
epeeeh the other day. Now, Vance, I believe, has gone an Joervisn!twon 

the program, but I am glad of the fact that I have the opportunity here 
--as I think should occur in the later acdresses of a program of this 
sort--to register some reactions to the remarks of previous speakers. 
As i a Graubard noted his exceptions to some things earlier speak- 
ers hac said, I now have the opportunity to take exception’ to "the excep-— 
tions ene he mentioned. 


Self—interest as the basic motiv pees force in human conduct is 
my story, and I stick to it. But T dent "think! there “is -any!real amcon- 
sistency between that and what Professor Graubard has been talking about 
with reference to the culture nattern. If he cannot agree with me, I at 
least take some comfort that I can agree with him. Farthermore, 1 don't 
believe, particularly in the light of his later remarks, that ne really 
takes exception to the view which I was trying to advance the other cay. 


Tt is, of course, a commonplace of social science that the 

struggle eRe self-interest cepends on thé character of the "self.™ And 
the Nsolf" does reflect rnd is conditioned by the culture in which the 
indivicual grows up, attains his iritellectual and spiritual growth. 
Now, if we have the privilege of taking exceptions, noting the finer 
discriminations of thought, it seems to me that Professor Graubard him- 
self hardly cid justice to his own theory in one phrase which he used in 
that connection, and I hope you will not take that phrase at a tas 
epitome of his own doctrines. If so, if he really meant that phrase in 
the literal sense in which he expressed it, then I definitely take ex- 
ception, and I hope that you do also. ‘The phrase he used was that man 
is not arily a culture-—creating animal but also he is a culture-trapped 
animal. Now, the sense in which he meant to use that expression I think 
is not that of a trap from which there is no escape. Animals do escape 
fron traps. I don't believe that "trapped" is really the happiest 
phrase for describing the condition that Professor Graubard was explain- 
ing. Man is conditioned by his culture, often impeded by his culture. 
But man also is, to a very large extent, balanced and governed by the 
culture in which he lives. The fact that one is, to an extent, under 
the control of 2 culture--to which he himself ic a contributor-——-has both 
its constructive and its cestructive aspects. 


I recall very well the time when I first became acquainted with 
this way of looking at social affairs. It wes as an undergraduate in 
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Cornell University, more years ago than I like to count now. Ina 
course in "Greek Politics" a book was assigned which was called "Physics 
and Politics," written by Walter Bagehot. Hie other principal work 
dealt with "Lombard Street," the financirl center of Great Britain, 
which reveals the fact that he was primarily a banker anc 4 dabbler, 
somewhat of an amateur, in social science. Now the thing that Walter 
Bagehot was emphasizing in that book, "Physics and Politics," was that 
in the development of civilization the initial difficulty was the cevel- 
oping of what he called a "cake of custom," what we generally callec 
mores now. That phrase of his, "cake of custom," has pretty largely 
disappeared from our literature, but still is one which is quite vividly 
descriptive. 


Then, Bagehot goes on to sey, after painfully having built up and 
implemented those group custome which would keep the indivicual nore or 
less in line, then you have the terrifically hard job of breaking that 
cake of custom so that you would not be trapped literally in the culture 
which has been building up. In orcer that you shoule have a srowing 
culture, that you should have the opportunity for reasonable anounts of 
experinentation anc for constructive types of imovation,, that cake of 
custom must not be too rigid. There must be opportunity for experimen— 
tation with new ways of doing things which, if they worked successfully, 
would gradually be absorbed to the nocification anc enlargement and 
growth of the culture. 


I think Professor Graubard has performed one of the most valuable 
and vitally distinctive services of any lecturer Lshave heard.onalness 
programs. This is the first time I have attenced a session in which an- 
thropology was included--rounding out that mystical number of) seven 
which we include in the social sciences today. He anc Br. viner con- 
tribute to a well-rounded view of what it is we are trying to co in this 
general fiele of social organization in the sericulteral tie. Ami the 
point to which their talks brought us is that of emphasizing the great 
importance of knowing what the conditioning mass of aj given rural cul- 
ture is and of studying it that we may nelp to break it cowm at points 
where it is acting as a bar to progress rather then contributing, to~fu- 
ture prozress. No less importent is it thot we take advantage of this 
culture where it has e sort of balance wheel function. But either way, 
we must understand the role of culture if we cre to deal intelligently 
with the forces of human nature in thet milieu in which we have to work 
with human beings to accomplish particular results. 


In deference to Carl Taylor, I want to call your attcntion to the 
fact that I have pretty generally been talking in terme of social sci- 
ence and social organization and social effort and social goals, and not 
merely economics. /t times I have illustrated what I wentec to say by 
saying, "Here is a concrete illustration which naturally 1 craw from my 
own professional field." That does not mean, by any manner of means, 
that L minimize: or that I think you should minimize the very large area 
which lies outside the fielc of economics and think that we "cash econo- 
mists" don't know about these other things or are not interested in them. 
It is simply because of the need for a professional civision of labor 
that we economists are concerned with the techniques of that pecuniary 
process under which our society operates. Because they condition pro- 
ductivity and determine the quantity of the social civicena anc the in- 
dividual distribution of cash income, they become the broac founcation 
on which other social activities are to a considcrable extent necessa- 
rily resting. The economist is frankly matcrialistic in the technique 
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of his job, only because it is his specialized concern to show how human 
beings can organize themselves in the pecuniary sort of society we have, 
or thot we may evolve. He seeks to learn how we can conduct those pecu- 
niosry affairs in such e way that we can ley the broadest material foun- 
dation out of which to build a richer culture. Many of these values, 
many of these activities go far beyonce the economic sphere. 


But let us coric back to what was said about culture anc man as a 
culture-trapped animal, or a culture—balanced animal. Both these as- 
pects perhaps could be comprehenced by saying that waneas.2 cu.vre* 
conditioned animal. i think it was very proper to put our emphasis 
first'on the importance of establishing e reservoir cf culturc. But you 
don't want to stop there and I con't want to stop there. “hile we must 
be acutely conscious of and practical ebout this great. reservoir,, our 
attention must also be focused very vitally, and in creative ways ri 
think, upon the way in which that culture is being currently fed. “Ve 
are not. concerned merely with the reservoir anc the maintenance of the 
reservoir, but ere concerned alco with the springs from which the reser- 
voir is fed. That, it scems to me, is what in agricultural adjustment 
"all the shooting is. about.!' ‘Ye are trying there--anc L sLaicerome .em— 
phasis on this in my previous talk-=-trying very definitely to change our 
economic institutions. We are trying to envision larger goals and to 
find practical techniques for reaching those goals. 


Here I want again to indicate some little disagreement with some 
of the other speakere who have been talking here, or if nob.schual cies 
agreement at least: sone Ciscriminetion of views. I think there is a 
good deal in what Professor Graubard said about the unwiscom of govern- 
ment indulging in lerge philosophies. TL take, it that..2,worle which. 2s 
struggling with ideologies anc having ideological wars, would be a 
pretty good illustration of some of those difficulties. On the other 
hand, I am somewhat puzzlec about this matter of government philosophy, 
and I want to talk with you about some of the puzzlement that I have 
had. I am not quite sure as to the sense in which his words should be 
applied if we are talking about our national philosophy or those larger 
ideals or remote objectives as applied within a wartioular {1610 G7 cau 
man endeavor, of culture making, culture modifying, culture stretching, 
growing-—whatever you want to call it--which is embraced in a particular 
type of activities such as these which go broadly under the name of 
agricultural adjustrent today. : 


Perhaps I shouldn't appeal to a philosopher to controvert this 
view in derogation of philosophy. And yet I can't help referring to 
some remarks of T. V. Smith thet I heard him make one time adcressing a 
farmers’ conference at Ames, Iowa. He was talking about the nature of 
the thought process, of course relating it to philosophy. First, he put 
the type of thinking which we get uncer the head of "day-dreaming," of 
turning your mind loose and seeing where it gets you, letting it roll 
and seeing how far it.will go, of getting the most adequate, the biggest 
view of hunan-life ond of things desirable to humankind that we can. It 
is in this phase of our thinking, he saic, that we cevelop our broacest 
philosophy, or, 2s he put it, our highest ideals. He stressed, and I am 
4nelined to stress likewise, the thought that for civilized, intellec- 
tual, educated human beings, this kind of thinking--or philosophizing-—- 
is not to be shunned but to be sought, to be cultivated. If,..as said 
the other cay, God created man in his own image as also a creator, giv- 
ing hifi mind, qualities, cifferent from, anc as we like to think, higher 
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than those of the other animals, then we should use them and press them 
to the limit to get this far horizon. ; 


But then, Smith went on to say, you couldn't have a good society 
built just on that kind of human activity. It has its dengers. - Just 
aimless "mooning around" is not quite what I am thinking of, although it 
is akin to it; it is perhaps the dangerous side of that type of activity. 
But even at its best, as trained thinking in thet field of searching the 
far horizons, even so, that is not enough; and alone it might bring us 
to 2 worse condition even than we ere in now. Put there is another 
field of human thinking, of looking at the hard and stern and practical 
realities, looking at this trap--relatively spesking--within which our 
culture has us, looking at the human beings whom we have to work with, 
all that whole range of conditioning factors, and then getting out of 
these conditioning factors a set of nice comfortable, practical, closer 
fitting, working ideals. 

Now there were a lot of good Methodist ladies and Baptist deacons 
in that audience who shook their heads a good deel at this idea of Pro- 
fessor Smith's--Congressman Smith now--in suggesting that people should 
have high ideals and low ideals too. But I think there is just that 
sort of a dualism in our lives. Iwas trying to emphasize something of 
that sort the other day in my two-fold division of the agricultural ad- 
justment effort as ultinate ideals and working programs or techniques 
for attaining faraway goals. I don't believe that as workers in the BAE, 
as workers in the planning agency or action agency within this social 
field, we want to be limited to mere improvisation. We don't want to 
follow a mere policy of muddling through. ‘We went intelligent formula- 
tion of both goals and procedures. One of the most distinctive things 
in the last few administrations, as exemplified particularly in work 
done in agriculture, is that trained people have becn organized to do 
the best rationalizing that they can along these two lines: first, de- 
fining the larger objectives, the remottr goals toward which we are try- 
ing to work; and, second, on this plane of working ideals, devising ac- 
tual means of bringing these:hopes to pass. 


The other day, I was emphasizing two ways of going at the practi- 
cal problem of finding out how to move toward the goals which you set up 
today—-the best you can set up in the light of your past knowledge, but 
recognizing that they will have to be modified as you go along. You 
will get new light, your fields of attention will somewhat change, and 
you will have a constant process of.interaction between work on the 
practical details of programs and the refurbishing end recnunciating of 
larger objectives toward which you are trying to help your fellowman 
work. In this endeavor emphasis falls on two things. One is the impor- 
tance of getting professionally trained staffs to work with as good sci- 
entific methods as we can develop, using the tools of statistics, of 
theoretical analysis, of social generalization, of anthropological work, 
of social psychology, 211 the tools which we have been developing, and 
to bring them to bear upon what may be called the technical aspects of 
working out these schemes of joint humen endeavor. The other point of 
emphasis is on the general scheme under which this technical work must 
be organized. lt was because I believe a special technique of demo- 
cratic action is here involved, because of my belief that democracy does 
not have merely 2 political foundation thet I stress this point. Not 
even in its anthropological or psychological background do we find the 
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justification or the rationalization of democracy. Practical, compre-— 
hensive democracy is sound economics. It is because of my recognition 
of this fact that I place my emphasis on this democratic scheme of or- 
ganization. 


What is the prime concern of economics? It is to make the most 
effective use of relatively scarce resources. That is the basic idea of 
all our economic research and theorizing. Now, the thing which I want 
to submit is that, certainly in any advanced stage of society, the only 
way to make the most effective use of a nation's resources is through a 
democratic scheme of organization. Obviously, to increase the produc-— 
tivity of a society, you must draw upon your whole labor force and espe— 
cially the relatively rare qualities within that labor force, such as 
the scientist, the administrator, the operator (where the emphasis is on 
manual dexterity rather than on any thought process), the extravert 
qualities of the leader. You have to take your whole population and go 
clear to the bottom of it in sifting for people who have qualities which 
are valuable in building up the productivity of the complex sort of 
mechanism which is involved in modern social and economic life. And to 
find them is, of course, simply one part of the process. To give them 
opportunity is the other part. Any socicty which attempts to rum itself? 
by such personnel as it may get out of an aristocratic ruling. class, sor 
out of a group who come to positions of power primarily on the basis of 
hereditary wealth, is cutting itself off from a very important part of 
the labor skills (using the term in the broadest sense) that reside in 
human beings, cutting itself off from very important sources of enerzy, 
invention, discovery, business leadership, and what Mots “LU tS-cene= 
pling its ow productivity unless it provides a scheme of finding and 
training, and then of using, those abilities wherever they may be. 


Of course the democratic experiment is a comparatively new ven- 
ture in human socicty. But we have becn trying gradually to broaden the 
base of participation in culture making. And to me it seems pa gt og ee ame 
spite of the difficulties that grow out of that effort, experience 
clearly indicates that the broader the base of participation, is pall, 
the stronger the economic society which is created, the greater the pos- 
sibility of developing the full measure of productivity of which your 
civilization, your nation, is cxpable. 


Now, that seems to me to be the essential thing which is being 
innovated from the administrative side in the organization of which you 
are a part. You represent the professionally trained group of people 
who are attempting to do the fundamental work necessary to develop the 
system of action programs to be applied in the fields | BUG, Brg Chore 2 
other day, in his discussion of administration, brought out very force- 
fully the futility of attempting to feed dow the results of such work 
from the top. The materials which your professional labors are making 
available for the potential service of agriculture must be assimilated 
into the thinking, the faith even, of the men and women who are to put 
it into practice. You must get in mental step with them and they with 
youe +t is important to realize that you can't do your professional 
work, you can't get the theorizing, the working out of techniques, the 
elaboration of details of programs in such a way that they can be ap- 
plied, that you can be at all sure of their soundness, except as you are 
drawing from that broad participation of all the people who are them- 
selves part of the going concern of agriculture which you are trying to 
adjust. 
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In the natural scieness a man can study a problem very fruitfully 
and much farther on the isolated laboratory basis than he can in the so- 
celal sciences. He there can isolate certain particular situations in 
order to simplify his problem. But you cannot do that in the natural 
sciences without doing violence to the processes which you undertake to 
Study. Jt think we are coming to rerlize that the social Sciencee sare, 
by definition, something basically different from the laboratory science 
of nature. You can't study in isolation the phenomena of a social pro- 
cess. The social process is 2 life process. It is human beings working 
together in a highly complex situation, working with particular tech- 
niques, on given resources, the human factor with the natural TACUONs 
presenting all sorts of marvelous and complex combinations. The gener- 
alization which can be made in isolation, insofar as it is true, is 
practically sterile as to those situations. Social scicnce is organized 
knowledge with reference to human individuals, with their human peculi- 
arities and their cultural background, in action. For the grasp and in- 
terpretation of such processes you have to have, as iveee it) the par= 
ticipation of enough people to give an adequate representation of those 
Situations, adequate to give you the necessary array of data in action. 
If you are goings to do social theorizing which is of any greet value, if 
the small steps which you undertake toward the achieving of somewhat 
larger goals arc to be soundly conecived and to be timed ond spaced and 
dimensioned so that they can be accepted by the human~beings—in-their— 
culture that you have to deal with, then they have got to be worked out 
not precisely in the terms of the naturel scientist, who has an absolute 
criterion and prutty definite controls to appeal to, but by a process of 
conference and negotiation. 


I happen to have been pretty active in recent years in the Social 
Science Research Council, and this is one of the central themes with 
which we have been preoccupicd there. The question has not yet been an~ 
Swered as to what social scicnee really is... the Counci? ie trying to 
exercise some intellectual leadership towerd finding out. Do so-called 
social scientists use rigorous criteria of logical thinking; have we 
used intelligently the methods of quantitative measurement which have 
been developed in the natural sclences, odapting them to conditions in 
social sciences in such a wey as to make thom useful, thus availing our-— 
selves of tools of wide applicabi ity? Or, on the other hand, have we, 
by mere mimicry of the methods of the naturel sclences, by mere repeti- 
tive transfer of the pattern of natural science into the social science 
field, essentially misconceived the nature of our task? Have we there- 
fore failed to get a social scicnce which has falidity, which has a 
measvre of predictive value, which enables us to work systematically and 
effectively on our social problems? To my wey of thinking, we have had 
too much of mimicry. ie have not done enough by way of attempting to 
forrwlate our theories under the expert guidance of the professionally 
trained person, working with the complemcntary supply of date and the 
complementary thinking of these people who are "out at the erass roots" 
of the significant operative situations. 


il sey that advisedly because my faith in intellectual democracy 
is based on 2 disbelief that the thinking of many of the native intelli— 
gences that you find on the small farm is any lower than the quality of 
thinking that I find dowm on the floor of the Social Science Research 
Council or on the rostrums of class rooms, or in scminar sessions. Hu- 
man brains are a funny thing. There is a lot of stupidity that is 
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dressed up to pass as scholarship, and there is a lot of homely phrased 
talk that goes on on the part of the operators of small farms which is 
capable of making a real contribution to the building up of that organ- 
ized knowledge we call. social science. 


Take an analogy from the field of invention. The inventions have 
not all been made in the laboratory or by the specialized inventor by 
any manner of means. As you are perfectly aware, there is a stream of 
invention coming from the laboratory; and it is invaluable. It is or- 
ganized and disciplined and works in ways which suarantee a systematic 
development of science, invention, and discovery, which we couldn't 
forego. But at the same time, down through the whole history of inven- 
tion, we see the contribution of the mere machine tender, the lazy cuss 
who has some function to perform and says, "Well, that could be per- 
formed mechanically." He may put on the gadget himself or may propose 
it because he wants to save work. The star illustration relates to the 
carly steam engine. A factory "hand" was set to open and close the 
valves in order that the engine would continue: in its rotations, a 
purely routine and mechanical process. \He got tired of it and attached 
a stick or string between two moving parts which he perceived were syn- 
chronized, and one moved the other. Then he had nothing to do but sit 
there and watch it work. That is one illustration of many; the point I 
want to make is that in science and engineering, the perception-~it may 
not even be much of a thought process; it may be just a flash which 
opened someone's eyes and his brain--thet leads to progress may come 
from the bottom of the human group instead of the top. It may be shrewd 
thougit that goes beyond the obvious and discovers something; it may be 
purely stumbling upon some new bit of truth as Professor Graubard illus- 
trated this morning. We don't know how a great many of these contribu-— 
tions in the natural field were made, but we know in a good meny cases 
they were stumbled upon. Hence society can't afford not to invite and 
take 2 look at all that spontaneous mass of suggestion with reference to 
the developing of our social process which springs up among the rank and 
file of those who are operatives within it. 


Well, that perhaps is an elaborate explanation after the fact of 
what has becn doné. It was because M. L. Wilson had worked with Montana 
farmers and; asyhe had worked, had seen all this, that he has Been ‘so 
much interested in the process of popular discussion, that he has sought 
to implement it into particular new devices, many of which you are ex- 
perimenting with today. In spite of the fact that often we who are pro- 
fessionally trained get rather tired of messing around with local self-— 
government in the economic field or with this broad participation in 
program making, I think we can't »fford to forego it; there is too much 
pay dirt there. Administratively, of course, Professor Short's remarks 
showca very much better than I can the value of those devices which as a 
result of this comprehensive study in those complicated situations have 
been formulated to get programs suitably adapted and effectively applied 
back in the local areas. 


Just one other point I want to make in that connection. This con- 
cerns the other phase of my belief in the cconomic foundations of democ- 
racy. As I said, we started out to try to run one economic system on an 
aristocratic basis, 2 small group of people running it and the rest tak 
ing orders. Gradually, experience has taught us that you have to 
broaden the basis of operation if you are going to have the thinking, 
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the planning, and the application cffectively done. But likewise, in 
terms of return from the system, it has proceeded from aristocratic 
premises. Primarily, there has been a claiming of benefits at the top. 
Now of course benefits accrue at the top. If profits are made, the "big 
money" is there to be divided. And so we have built up distributive 
systems which have tended to be aristocratic in character, althouch we 
have now gone through some stages of democratization of the process of 
distribution. 


The distributive issue that we are most accustomed to thinking of 
is that betweon capital and labor. In a capitalist society, it is the 
capitalist who gets the first cut—in from the returns of the business. 
By putting his capital in, increasing productivity, if he can hold labor 
down to where it was, there is a large strip of velvet for him, and the 
natural human tendency has been to retain it. Then labor unions ceme 
along and said, "No, we are partics, we are productive members." Some- 
times they said, "We are the productive members in this proposition, you 
just happen to be in a place whcre you can take the jack—pot and run 
away with it and give us. just bare subsistence." The labor unions, 
still out of self-interest-—~as they interpreted it, naturally, against 
the background of their culture~-started the process:.of fighting to 
change the division of the returns. And because, or more or less in 
step with modifications in that division, the productivity of the system 
was enabled to grow. Those who happened to be in the more advantageous 
position, the aristocratic position, with reference to that control 
found that they had to give things up, they didn't give them up because 
they were trying to make the economic system work better. But you have 
to settle strikes by making concessions, and so broader distribution 
made the system work better even for the employer if it got people back 
to work. 


tn any broad sense, even labor didn't see the meaning of this de- 
velopment. It, too, proceeded on aristocratic lines, an aristocracy of 
labor. The scarce and highly marketable few who were in the strong bar~ 
gaining position got their wages up as fast and far ag possible. The 
Railroad Brotherhoods are the classic example in this country. There 
again the process of democratization took piace and in time shop unions 
came in and got some of.the gravy. Similarly from the aristocracy of 
the building trades, the labor movement got down gradually to longshore~ 
men, waiters, and the great labor proletariat. Their wages were not 
perhaps increased in proportion to their productive contribution, com- 
pared to the scarce individuals, the aristocrats of labor. But their 
wages increased more or less, and the process limped along with these 
gradual and grudging concessions. And now you have a great conflict be- 
tween the trade union A. F. of .L. and the industrial unLony GC. LO Sehwith 
certain still broader types cf labor schemes for changing the basis of 
distribution. 


All this has taken place through a series of very short and stum 
bling steps. But all told, we have made a lot of progress. Broadly 
speaking, it can be said that the sort of progress you make that way is 
pretty sure to stick. The sort of progress you make by rapid ad-anses, 
by long rushes, has to be readjusted by retreats at points whils gains 
are consolidated. That may be, I suspect it is, about the situation 
that we are in with reference to the New Deal. The New Deal 5 afte 
derstand what Professor Graubard meant this morning, was too philosophi- 
cal, it took up too large and grendiose schemes. I have said this 
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myself sometimes about the leaders of the New Deal. It seemed to me 
that they misconceived, or let us say overestimated, the rate at which a 
society, even a popularly educated society like ours, can absorb social 
changes. 


It is very hard to judge what thet rate is. Fortune took a poll 
the other day and started at the top of the list with the reforms of the 
financial system, the Federal Deposit Insurance guarantee, ©.E.C., and 
various things of that sort, and asked the businessmen how many of them 
wanted to repeal these measures. There has been al deserts fotiskiciaie 
about these measures in the last six years. But, assuming that that 
poll was somewhat representative, it is striking that on those measures, 
there were only three, four, six, or seven per cent who wanted repeal. 
In other words, they have pretty largely digested the changes. As you 
got down to the bottom of the list, which was supposed to include the 
major New Deal mcasures, there were only one or two at the bottom of the 
list where even the businessmen showed a majority in favor of repeal. 
One was a high majority and the measure has already been repealed. 


The point which I think is significant here, however, is that at 
the present time we are coming to the point of getting the fruits of 
that popular education which has been a dietinective feature of our cul- 
ture. Today the typical worker is a high school person; the typical 
professional or executive noncommissioned or commissioned officer is 
typically a university person. We are beginning to get the fruits df 
so-called higher education so that we can do some thinking in broad the- 
oretical terms on economic issues, which puts individual self-interest 
on that higher plane which tends to identify it much closer with the in- 
terest of the group. 


I have had occasion recently in connection with my studies of in- 
dustrial price policies to study a good many business executives as il- 
lustrations of this point. And I believe that the changes of outlook 
which have come about are greater than we ordinarily realize. Of course 
we are not satisfied with the present situation, but a social scientist 
has no business being an impatient person. It wasn't so long ago that 
industry was following a rule-of-thumb process in its technical prac- 
tices and trying to get ahead through trade secrets rather than scien- 
tific research. In hardly more than a quarter of a century, the natural 
scientist, the industrial chemist, the engineer have come to a position 
which makes them a large factor in the rapid technical advance that in- 
dustry is making today. 


And so, as a patient social scientist I am reasonably content 
with the extent to which business executives are going to college to 
train for business and professionally trained people are finding careers 
in the research department, in the personnel office, in the marketing 
department, or even the advertising branch of business today. I believe 
that that trained thinking is coming to bear on the double process of 
conceiving the larger objectives end working out the practical details 
by which they can be accomplished. In industry, of course, democratiga= 
tion by which the concerns and the view and the brilliant suggestions 
emanating from the labor side may be fed in, is not as easy as is the 
economic democratization of a small-scale business like agriculture. 

But thinking in the several interrelated branches of industry must be 
put on this plane before we can get a stable economic culture. 
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And so, if I may end on the hopeful hote I was stressing in my 
previous talk, it seems to me that the underteking with which you are 
identified, these developments within the Department of Agriculture over 
the last ten or fifteen years, constitute truly the spring from which 
the reservoir of culture in the agricultural segment of our economic so- 
ciety is being fed, and that we are pioneers in something of wide social 
import. Accordingly, we should take our task with the utmost responsi- 
bility. We have distinctive new devices, devices that make a lot of 
trouble, that register a willingness "to do things the hard way." But 
in this combination of democratic participation by the whole and group 
leadership by the elite at several levels, selected to function from the 
local farm through to the marble palace across the street and the gigan- 
tic building behind it, there is something of deep social significance. 
It should challenge our best effort toward pruning away some of its de- 
fects—-like the untenable parity formula that Joe Davis dissected the 
other day~—pruning away the defects we find in practice, but keeping 
this stream of fresh growth and new development always free and active. 
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THE RELATION OF THE ADMINISTRATOR TO THE FARMER AND THE EXPERT 
Kimball eto 


Mr. Taeusch, ladies and gentlemen: 


Our basic assignment, as members of the Department of Agricul- 
Lure, “Le vo serve’ the farner, and indirectly the entire country. The 
farmer does not exist for us; we exist for the farmer, and our work 
falls largely into two classes, thet of administration and that of sci- 
entific research. In the words of the statistician, we must keep in 
mind three variables: the farmer, the administrator, and the expert, 
including in this last category both the research man and the eeclmnaal 
worker, although their functions are, strictly speaking, somewhat dif- 
ferehts How to bring these three beocther into some working cooperation 
with the least strain on them and the greatest public benefit is a chal- 
lenging problem. In discussing this matter, I want to draw on eu louvre L 
anthropology and social psychology. 


I 


During this conference we have heard a good deal about culture. 
Permit me to comment briefly on the meaning of this concept. There is 
some evidence that many of you still think of culture as ietging to do 
chiefly with polite manners and somewhat inconsequential aspects. of 
life, I was struck by the fact that the previous speaker, Drs Nours 
referred to some difference between culture and the economic process. 
Now the economic process is a part of culture. For example, the price 
structure and the problem of getting the wealth of the country justly 
distributed is as much a part of the cultural process as anything else 
we have been discussing. Be that as it may, the principal criticism 
which the cultural anthropologist would offer the economist is that the 
latter has not gone far cnough in Wis analysis to realize the signifi- 
cance of noneconomic factors in huran behavior. Yet we are all gradu- 
ally coming to sense the interplay of all these cultural factors. 


Dr. Nourse was kind enough to mention social psycholegy, and I 
thank him for that. Social psychology has to do with the individual, 
but not as a social atom or a simple unit without reference to other) in— 
Cividuals. It deals with individuals in interaction and in terns of 
their motivations and interests, and with the mamer in which they find 
their satisfaction in the totality of social life. Graubard, Vance, and 
Miner have already stressed these factors from og Bie angle of culture’. 

Yet there are one or two other matters in regard to culture which I want 
to note im rapid review. 


We must not neglect the importance of cultural integration and 
the problem of the balance between the individual and group interest. 
We should fully realize such factors as the continuity of culture, its 
persistence, its resistance to change, and its stability as well as the 
face What Lb is 33 in the process of some kind of alteration. One of 
the crucial needs of our modern world is the resolution of the difficul~ 
ties indicated by Nourse and Greubard, thet is, just how fast may we 
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safely proceed to bring about cultural change without disrupting the 
stabilizing factors in culture itself. Jt may well be that the inertia 
in culture is itself one of its most valuable assets. 


On the side of personality we are concerned with the qualifica- 
tions of people for adaptation to the material and cultural world in 
which they live. We should never forget the fact that back of particu- 
lar adjustments lie the constitutional or organic foundations of all be- 
havior. In fact, most of the previous speakers have used the term "hu- 
man nature" pretty largely in this sense and not in the way in which 
Charles H. Cooley, John Dewey, or George H. Mead have employed it when 
they contend that human nature is acquired through living in society. 
This is a mere terminological difference, but it is important to call 
attention to the fact that underneath the culture of any society there 
still remain some basic and fundamental biological motivations. You 
nave to eat. Don't ever forget.that. You have to take care for your- 
self against the elements. You must protect yourself in order to sur- 
vive in the face of danger. So, too, man's powerful reproductive in- 
pulses are not to be denied. Those things are basic to the individual 
and the race, and institutions and folkways in the end must be justified 
in terms of man's deeper and persistent needs for survival. 
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Coming now to my particular topic, i want to discuss with you 
some of the cultural and psychologicai features of these three variables: 
farmer, administrator, and expert, and then try to see their functions 
in terms of our ow particular democratic processes. 


Our fundamental problem is to aid in devising ways and means for 
helping the farmer, and indirectly the belance of the country's popula- 
tion, to a more satisfying frame of life, a happier condition gencrally. 
We should not forget the important comments of Vance in this connection. 
In the end these basic long-time values have to do with the problem of 
human satisfaction and human happiness. 


Let us look then, first at the culture and personality of the 
farmer. Since we have heard a good deal about these matters already, I 
shall touch on them very briefly. The farmer has a set of attitudes, a 
certain set of values or frames of reference--call them what you want—- 
which reflect his general culture as well as his local and regional va- 
riabilities, such as types of farming. He has essentially the same 
basic desires that we all recognize in ourselves. 


The historical roots of American agriculture lic in various quar- 
ters: many of the carly colonists and settlers were urban folk, others 
had a peasant background. Among the latter, some moved into the country 
more or less as organized groups, as witness the Moravians, the Men~ 
nonites, and the so-called Pennsylvania Dutch. But as our own American 
agricultural patterns developed--in terms of free land, expanding mar-— 
kets, and increasing attention to specialization of crops—-the initial 
general, more or less noncommercial farming, gave way to a high degree 
of commercialization linked as it was closely to the profit system. 

Some of our present national and regional problems are partially an out- 
come of this division in types of farming between what is essentially 

that of the general, small-operator, chiefly subsistence, kind of agri- 
culture, and that which has emerged with the great stress on cash crops 
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and specialization. Moreover, this difficulty did not arise in 1930, 
nor in 1920. The problem has been developing for some decades; in fact, 
with respect to tobacco and cotton it is-an old, not a new problem in 
our country. A fuller recognition, in fact, of the implications of this 
difference in the culture of American agriculture might help us to 
phrase and to solve our farm difficulties a bit more rationally. 


The general largely noncommercial farmer represents the tradi- 
tional picture of agricultural life. We have heard a good deal about 
the rural way of life, and ideologically it is an outgrowth of the peas- 
ant way of life; but it has of course been profoundly modified in Our 
own country. The frontier, the increased opportunity for accumulation 
of wealth and expansion of markets which would absorb agricultural sur- 
pluses, gradually affected the ideology and practices of the general 
farmers. Thcre gradually emerged commercialized and highly specialized 
cropping. The influence of the speculative ideology of the frontier 
played. a part in all this. The exploitation of land and resources be- 
came an important aspect of our American culture. The farmer simply 
followed the same pattern of action evident in mining and other extrac- 
tive industries. Then, too, we had the emergence of the capitalistic 
ethos in agriculture, very early in cotton and tobacco, then in corn and 
wheat, and later in the fruit and dairy industries. All these changes 
altered the rural way of life, but in differing degrees. ‘Sometimes the 
farmer knew enough not to over-cxploit the land, but all too frequently | 
he lacked the necessary foresight tc realize the long-time implications 
of poor farm practices. Sometimes he tried to maintain what we now call 
a balanced agriculture, but in those areas where commercial farming was 
the vogue he could not ordinarily long resist the temptation to follow 
the economic fashion of his time and go in for specialization of crops 
and money-making at the expense of the older ways of life. These 
changes not only influence his economic petterns but others as well. 

The commercial farmer as a type sooner or later takes on the urban way 
of life--he identifies himself with the banker and merchanty he adopts 
bookkeeping and cost accounting as a symbol as well as device of effi- 
ciency; he loses the old values of neighborliness and thinks more in 
terms of his immediate profit than of any particular virtue in living on 
a farm. While there are, of course, regional variations in these mat- 
ters, no one doubts that commercial farming changes not only the eco- 
nomic but the noneconomic culture patterns of rural people. 


On the other hand, much general farming has remained, with its 
accompanying features of neighborhood and community life. And it is my 
belief that some of the confusion in our programs to aid fa~mers has 
arisen because we have not fully realized that we have been called upon 
to deal with what are really two types of farmers. On the one hand we 
have a series of problems connected with excess production, loss of 
world markcts, bad droughts, and related matters, especially in refer- 
ence to corn, wheat, cotton, and tobacco. On the other hand we have 
problems associated with the underprivileged farmer, with the effects of 
long attempts to get a living out of poor soil, and especially with the 
problem of excess rural population which has accumulated during the dec- 
ade of industrial depression. 


As to personality make-up, the general farmer--as a type--once 
represented an integrated, self-reliant, individualistic fellow. He had 
a very strong sense of security. He had very little debt and was op- 
posed to gambling. He had all the ideology of thrift and saving; was 
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naive in the best sense of that word, and found integration in a healthy 
family and community life. As measured by urban finencial standards, 
his level of aspiration was low and his achievement wes not far out of 
line. In contrast, the commercialized farmer has been urbanized; he 
tends to be the impersonal type; money economy has come into the picture, 
and efficiency, speculation end intensive competition for wealth have 
entered his habits, attitudes, and fundamental values. (And in connec- 
tion with the rise of the commercial farmer, I should like really to 
know how much the establishment of this Bureau itself was stimulated by 
the demands of the commercial farmer. Who first began to ask the De- 
partment of Agriculture to help them out in matters of marketing and 
economics generally? Was it the general farmer? I doubt it very much. 
The impress of commercial agriculture itself has affected the growth of 
your own BAH; it has affected the ideas and values of the Bureau person- 
nel with reference to American farming. ) 


Today the farmer is faced with a serious crisis, and when con- 
fronted by a dislocation of habits and values the individual tends to he 
thrown back upon his emotions, upon primitive types of behavior. Let me 
mention just a few of these changes: 


In terms of our traditional American self-relience and initiative, 
many farmers are really losing their belief in their personal and class 
importance. Many have developed a sense of guilt and shame, and of in- 
feriority for failure. There is a growing apathy on’ the part of sone , 
and increased irritation on the part of others. Many are thrown back 
upon emotional reactions because they have long suffered frustration and 
sense of insecurity. Graubard mentioned the function of rationalization 
in these matters, of putting the blame on somebody else-—-government, 
banker, foreign markets, imports, tariff, and so on; of seeking new 
kinds A panacea, some Utopian dreams perhavs. The farmer is no differ-— 
ent from anyone else in these reactions of his to critical circumstances. 
So we ask, what can we do? What kind of fellows are there in the gov- 
ernment service who are in a positicn to help the farmers out? 


Lit 


We come first to the administrator and his culture patterns. The 
administrative ideology and os .ctice grew up in terms of certain ser- 
vices which the state could render to the citizen. The essential fea- 
tures of the administration have to do with rules and regulations which 
bring about more efficient action. One of the tragedies of administra- 
tion, of course, is that in seeking for uniformity, regularity, effi- 
ciency, and predictability, we often develop an institution which at 
times defeats its larger societal purpose. There arises an administra-— 
tive ritual or ceremonial witn which the anthropologist could have a 
great deal of fun if he set out to exemine it objectively. I Pere ny VoL 
course, to the familiar "red tape." You do not think of it as a ceremo- 
nial, but in many ways it is about as effective in getting real work 
done as are the gestures of the medicine man who tosses feathers in the 
air and prays for rain. 


Administrators all too frequently become so bound to standard 
practices that they come to believe them inevitable. The social ritual 
of bureaucracy becomes more important than the social function for which 
the organization was set up in the first place. I am putting this 
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Dalgiy, Peacrcally, and im terms of the extreme case, because bureaucracy 
does tend toward involved rituelism if it is not checkmated. At all 
times the administrator should realize his role in relation to the 
larger problem of serving the public and should be on his guard against 
the almost inevitable growth of the wechanics of executive action. 


One of the most interesting things in this connection is the rise 
of organized concern for self-perpetuation. Once established, a bureau- 
racy sooner or later begins to devote its energy not alone to the pub- 

IG service flor which it” was eet up, but to ‘the end of retaining™ips 
place in the administrative hicrarchy. This struggle for survival and 
status may in the end asswae more importance than anything else, and ra- 
tioalizations of one's significance are the cheapest currency with 
which to buy self-preservation. 


We have problems to solve and actions to perform, and our rules 
an? regulations should always be subject to review by those who honestly 
ask if such dévices function tothe end of »public benefit. Ail too fre- 
quently the usefulness of these very rules and resulations is lost in 
the maze of intricate, meaningless détail. 


Yet all this presents the worse seg of administration. Mere 
are many features which are not only valid but without which we should 
be exposed on all side o even grever ae # from the "spoils system." 

1 fully realize that acdmini sted practices themselves have arisen in 
part as devices to prevent the interference Ly the politician in the 
work assignec to various agencies of government. Again I put the matter 
in, rather extreme .form for purposes doe ak But we must never let 
our worries over the "Spoils system" serve as 8 mere excuse for entan— 
pling administration in so much "red tape" as a hinder effective ser- 
vice to the public. 


Now, what about the psychology of the acministrator as a person? 
in a time like thus, when rapid action 12° demanded, we often fing two 
types of acministrator. We have the old-line executive officer and the 
new-line one, that is, the one who has been charged with developing the 
so-called Action Agencies. But I want to speak for a moment of the for=- 
mer, the traditionaliet. Ne tends to followin the pattern of the fixed 
formulae, the sect rules and regulations. “As a Peo Ys he tends to 
be one who finds his satisfactions in well ordered living: stability, 
resularity of performance, acherence to detail, anc caution regarding 
any departure from the bureaucratic eM itiatrs Person-—to-person rela- 
tions usually .follow the hierarchical lines; fixed status becomes a high 
value in*his life organization. There is, in fact, a@ certain compulsive 
character about all this. One g* the things often ‘said about a man in a 
bureaucratic organization whom you co not like is that "he does not fit 
in." You give your own case awey the moment you say that. Or, a tradi- 
tional administrator may be afraid to make a novel decision because it 
might establish a precedent contrary to old practice. These items, by 
themselves do not seem significant, but they are symbolic of the very 
inner life of the personnel who operate administrative machinery. here 
is thus a somewhat fixed culture of administration, and a certain corre- 
sponding type of person who works within this cultural frame of refer- 
ences 


On the other hand, in the face of a series of overwhelming prob- 
lems we often find that the established folkways of acministration will 
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break down, and what happens then? We are likely to set the reformer 
into the administrative set-up, and he just raises all kinds of trouble 
for the old-line personne]. When a reformer becomes an administrator 
the shock to the traditional system may be tremendous, but it is such 
reactions which bring about changes in institutions. Thus, the institu- 
tions of administration themselves ere profoundly modified by the coming 
of the reformer into the situation. He is another type of fellow who in 
order to effectuate action begins to reorganize the old order of doing 
things. This distresses the traditional administrator and brings about 
a certain conflict in the policies of a bureau or department. Voreover, 
some of the inconsistencies that have disturhed Mr. Davis have likewise 
troubled the old—line personnel. 


But the intcresting thing is that as time has sone on there has 
come to be more and more merging together of the oid and the new. The 
out-and-out reformer and many of his cohorts who were here a few years 
ago have departed, and alreacy another type of person has come in, and 
the whole operation is settling down to a new kind of bureaucratic or- 
ganization. In.fact, we are witnessing the rise of new institutions and 
agencies, designed--it is hoped--to offer more adequate service to the 
farmer.and to. all citizens. 


IV 


The expert represents a rathér cifferent sort cf personality than 
the administrator. He symbolizes scientific research and high speciali- 
zation of knowledge. I am glad Graubard has talked about science as 
much as he has because in the whole history of culture the rise of sci- 
ence is one of the most wmique events known to man. It represents a 
frame. of reference, a way of looking at the world of events, that is so 
much out of line with the rest of human history thet harcly any of us 
can follow its full import. The man in the street may chatter about 
science, but he little realizes the significance of the scientific atti- 
tude and objectivity as a form of thought. He can and does benefit from 
the application of research, but he need know nothing of .2ts legisuor 
experiment. Thus, when people drive an automobile they may know nothing 
about the scientific principles wmderneath its eperation. It is not 
necessary in order to be practical. 


The whole ideology, the whole theory and procecure of SCREnCe. 15 
a highly specialized affair; science is a kind of esoteric cult reserved 
for only a few. Although the scientist may have public recognition, for 
his discoveries, qua scientist he is necessarily remote and isolated 
from life. And that very isolation changes his relationship to the 
world around him. As a citizen he is no different than the rest of us, 
but as a scientist he is tremendously unlike us. As a person, his spe- 
cial work tends to build up in him a certain dissociated quality. He 
lives in a worlc of science so Cifferent and remote from his every day 
life that he is almost a cual personality. He is supposed to procuce a 
certain body of verifiable facts. But when we turn to apply what he 
gives us we are confronted with difficulties. Certainly most research 
men are incapable of, or disinterested in, applying their findings. 


The high prestige of the research worker in the mind of the ordi_ 
nary man--farmer, villager, or urbanite-~is witnessed in the fact that 
for the latter the scientist is a magic worker, with status not unlike 
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that) of the medicine man im primitive society. This is one reason why 
he can talk about anything in the world anc be accorded serious consid-~ 
eration. The public usually believes the scientist to know everything. 
Yet his very specialization, of course, indicates that actually he coes 
not and cannot fit this popular stereotype. Moreover, even his techni- 
cal knowledge must usually be transmitted by others--with us usually 
through the administrator or ecucator—-—who can make it meaningful to the 
farmer. 


In this connection I want to say a word or two about social sci- 
ence. While it has no such respectability as natural science, adminis- 
trators’ and practical: men are coming to ask its! aid in the, present cri- 
ses, and certainly it has’ some contribution to make. The role of agri- 
cultural economics, in fact, is pretty well established; but certain of 
the newer disciplines are just now bezinning to be recomized. Thus, in 
terms of anthropology and psycholoszy we are coming to rcalize that the 
practices of land use are human matters. Land mapping and soil studies, 
and so on, are important only if they are related to the people who 
live on the land, and the very recognition of these factors at this con- 

erence demonstrates the need for a bocy of knowlecge which these new 
sciences may and should bring into this picture. Or, to take another 
example ,--the operation of the cemocratic process,-——ve hope to be able 
to provide some knowledge as to how farmer participation may be made an 
actuality and not mercly a theory. » Certainly if we cannot aid in re- 
vealing the human values in democracy in time, our people may turn to 
accept Cictatorial forms of public control. Certainly before we have. to 
make this sort of choice I shoulc like at least to see if we cannot, 
with the aid of the human sciences, make representative cemocracy work 
effectively. This is no place to go into .an analysis of differences be- 
tween cictatorial and cemocratic forms of social interaction; but it 
seems to me we could begin with certain fundamental and expert analyses 
of the democratic way of life and learn from such an investigation how 
‘to relate these facts to the larger program of helping to solve the 
farmers! problems. 


In any case, the expert is charged essentially with the task of 
fact-finding and analysis, anc it is the cuty of the administrator to 
draw upon the scientist for these facts and interpretations whenever he 
can, to the end that his, service :to the public may be moreretfective /and 
realistic within the framework of our own cemocratic culture. 
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Turning now to a consideration of the cemocratic process, let me 
say that this also represents a culturally accepted ideal or value and a 
set of everyday practices-—-the latter both those legally set dowm in the 
statutes and those which have grown up in terms of everyday procedure, 
such as executive resulations, the party system, and the like. The cen-— 
ocratiec process has to-do, of course, with the participation of adult 
and normal people in the making anc application of public policies in so 
far as thie conforms to the general public gooa. The delegation of 
power should never occur until it is evident that ordinary men, as citi- 
gens, cannot handle the particular public obligation. It is upon this 
principle, in fact, that farmer participation in administrative programs 
has been projected, anc though our practice may belie our ideals in many 
instances, there is a solic core of value and experience behind the 
practice. 
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Put otherwise, we may say that individualism is a very important 
factor in the whole democratic process, and it reaches not only into 
politics but into private enterprise anc private initiative generally. 

I think we all too frequently think of democracy only in the political 
sense. Yet in any case power and responsibility should zo together. 
That is the thing I want to” stress. Elected or appeinted to public of- 
fice, a man must be held accountable for his public acts. There is no 
place in our society for the "I-am-the-State" idea, whether it be said 
by Louis XIV or Adolf Paes And in order to help insure individual 
choice and judgment we have dcveloped--over centuries--a bocy of cul- 
tural devices of great Py hae I refer to the function of freedom 
of assembly: and protest, free speech, free press; the protection of mi- 
nority from majority and majority from militant minority. All these and 
kindred values are familiar to you, but they need reemphasis in a time 
when men so easily sive up these values because for the nonce dicta- 
torial procedures seem more valic anc praiseworthy because they "get 
things cone;" they reduce delay; they induce efficiency; and they pro- 
duce a sense of completion--sometimes even when there has been no real 
solution. 

I want to add a few words further about some cther implications 
respecting political lifes Graubard would have He state become a slo- 
rified Academy of Science, ani Nourse took the position that the state 
was the most important or ‘central institution in our society. Both of 
these statements bother me somewhat. Rezarding Graubard's point, I am 
reminded of von Treitschke's famous remark that the state is not an 
Academy of medicine or science, but that "The state is power" ("Der 
Staat ist macht"). To him the most important symbol of the state is the 
army, because it represcnts power. We should be loath to foster such an 
idea in a cemocracy. To take the position that the state is always the 
dominant agency in our society gives a basis for the rise of an ideology 
which fosters the extension of political power, 
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Personally I prefer to have the state an Academy of science and 
letters to the kind of thing we observe in Germany, but I ag ubt that we 
in America need to make a choice between these two concepts. While the 
state has been very important in the history of mankind, we should real- 
ize that our ovm particular form of government is very oes - Cer- 
tainly in terms of our own history the state is not coextensive and co- 
terminous with our national society. With us the state is the servant, 
not the master, of the people, anc there are many aspects of life which 
the state does not touch. Uncer totalitarian practice, in contrast, the 
state is coextensive and coterminous with OCT eet in theory at 
least, it woulc and shouid control every aspect of man! Sidaily lite. 
While in our own America we do witness a growing Se paaeee of state 
power over the everycay life of the people--in reference to econcmic ac- 
tivities in particular—-we must see to it that acministrative controls 
do not themselves undo our democratic way of life. One way to suard 
against this is to provide a method by which the people who are sup- 
posed to be benefitec by the process will have a hand in its planning 
and execution. I stress that beceuse I think the problem of extension 
of state power is going ane be with us for some time to come. Many of 
our citizens are not just opposed to the actions of the government in 
terms of political or party differences, but are genuinely concerned 
with the great expansion of the power of the modern state in reference 
‘to ever wider areas of their conduct. And all too frequently the admin- 
istrator himself in tine becomes the most important factor in the per-— 
petuation of the state in reference to practical situations. “hat about 
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this? How can we make representative democracy work in. the face of com— 
plex society with its multitucinous competing groups and its endless 
problems? 


In relation to our own Department's obligations, there are many 
good illustrations of efforts to make democracy operate by bringing the 
administrator, the expert, and the farmer together into a functional re- 
lationship. In passing I shall refer to but two of these since they are 
both rather novel: the Soil Conservation District, and County Land Use 
Planning. 


First, the Soil Conservation District is one of the most inter- 
esting developments of a new institution. ‘t cuts across old political 
boundaries, and it represents a erowing recognition of certain economic 
and soil realities over against the traditional realities of the voliti- 
cal state. lf this program can be made a success, it may well oblige us 
to think and act more objectively with respect to regions, watersheds, 
soil, and culture as they are integrated together. In contrast to, and 
ideologically in conflict with the Soil Conservation District, stands 
County Land Use Planning. It represents one of the most curious anoma— 
lies . know of, but it also indicates the role ofthe podatical factor 
in our public thinking. And we must not forget that there are political 
as well as economic realities. When / think about county planning I re- 
member the phrase, "The king is dead; long Livesthe, kings. .5O, 40 vara~ 
phrase, one may say, "The county is dead; long live the county At 
Land Use Planning becomes fully accepted we are probably going to revive 
snd put new life into the county, anc change its whole relationship to 
the State and Federal Governments; because, using the framework of & 
particular institution, we may make altcrations in policy and practice 
even within the framework of an out—moded institution like county gov- 
ernment. On the other hand, it may delay the growth of regional prac-— 
tices; I do not know. 


The significant matter is that in both Soil Conservation Dis- 
tricts and in County Land Use Planning we have hit on an idea of trying 
to operate a new system of program making in terms of the interaction of 
the farmer, the expert, and the administrator. The latter in particular 
has a grave responsibility, ladies and gentlemen. He must make avail- 
able the knowledge of the scientist; he must operate a somewhat clabo- 
rate administrative instrument; and he must serve as guide and friend—— 
put not as dictator—-to local leaders and participants in their efforts 
to set in motion and to operate these new political, economic, and soci- 
ological institutions. There is no hea thier sign of a vital democracy 
than the effort to put these agricultural programs right back upon local 
responsibility. And every time an administrator worries or complains 
about rural inertia, human stupidity, or local failure "to go along on 
the program," he should not rush off-to defend centralization and con- 
centration of bureaucratic power. He should remember other necessary 
characteristics of those who would participate in a democratic society, 
especially patience end willingness to listen sympathetically to the 
other fellow's compleints end queries, and to tolerate his resistances. 


Putting a body of factual material from the scientist into. such 
workable form that it can be applicd to concrete problems of the farm 
and farmer is not always casy. One of the great problems of the admin- 
sstrator is to communicate to the farmer the material which he gets from 
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the expert in such a way as to make it practicable in everyday life. 
This is a large order and a very difficult one to fill. There is no 
doubt that some of the changes which we have in mind might be brought 
about more quickly and effectively if we developed 2 dictatorship. We 
have all heard comments to the effect thnt it is much easier and simpler 
to do things for the other fcllow by fiat, or to regiment him into some 
particular plan of action. In this connection there is some danger that 
we will fall into our usual American pattern of action. Although we 
talk a great deal, we Americans really love action. But if this action 
is not brought about by agreement and consensus of all persons DonCerned , 
it is likely in the end to lcad to some form of externalized control 
from the top. In other words, again, we need patience and democratic 
participation, which, although they do not always make for ee ClAeucy 
may in the end prove more beneficial to the public. The difficulty, 
sychologically, with action is that’ it always completes a certain cycle 
from desire to goalor end. Once we have committed an act we cannot 
change it except by another action. Too frequently we have been in- 
clined to move rapidly into given programs only to find that a given 
policy was running counter to another, also set up to bencfit farmers 
Because of this confusion some people have become discouraged ahout fen 
ocratic participation and have taken ths view,that we can proceed more 
efficiently by coordinating our work and indulging in what are essen- 
tially short cuts to solutions. But such a point of view favoring cen- 
tralized domination implies in the end a certain rigidity and absolute- 
ness not implicit in our system. Fortunately, democracy is not a fixed 
and final pattern. It is diffuse in feature, and loose in operation. 
As T. V. Smith once put it, it is "a way of embling along," and it may 
be better to "amble" than to destroy the human values which have grown 
up in our struggle for individual initiative and personal choice in our 
publae “Tite's 


There are a lot of practical preblems involved in all this. Are 
we getting democratic representation in our programs? What about the 
submarginal, or the noncommercial farmer, who may not recognize the 
meaning of these new departures? Let us take an illustration from a 
frequent occurrence in County Land Use Planning. For the commercial 
farmers in a given county it became very apparent that some of the land 
that ought to be taken out of use was hill land. Yet the people in the 
highlands had been there for a long time; they are splendid people, who 
have sent their children to the public school, and. these children in 
time have contributed to the labore: supply of the country. What are we 
to do about them? That problem is not going to be artes, by the i, Ae 
Committee alone. There is someth 1ing to be done, some action to he taken 
and what is done is, of course, of tremendous importance id the whole 
region or the entire country. And it dis at this point that County Land 
Use Planning-—-or any other local or State planning, for that matter=— 
must be linked up with a regional and iactipatrn pe sliey. Certainly, how- 
ever, we must not fall into the unsatisfactory attitude of "passing the 
buck"—~to use a slang expression. The ie of letting the "other fellow" 
settle such questions is a weak excuse for our failure to help solve our 
difficulties. All too frequently when locel people are confronted with 

these larger — iculties, they retreat behind the remark: "That is not 
our problem." We shall never get far, however, with planning, until 
people Incally or nationally get awey from this type of reaction. We 
necd education and agreement as to the relation of local to regional and 
national policies and practices. 
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In this connection it is also important to realize that uniformi- 
ties have their limits in a-:cotiplex society like ours. Unless we travel 
over this country with our ears and eyes wide open, we little realize 
that we are actually a patchwork of a rather hetcrogenecus culture. It 
is in relation to varied necds that discretionary powers of the adminis- 
trator come into play, and this} am turn, leaves us in some danger of 
giving over too much power into his hands. The accountability, again, 
may well lie in the checks which the local citizenry may exercise, al- 
though such control must be integrated to the needs of the region and 
nation as well as to those immediate to the locality or State. 


In the light of ovr ovm responsibilities to aid in these various 
programs, we must not fail to put some curb upon the tendency of the 
administrator to become more important than the job he is doing. ‘de 
need certainly to put some check on the sie -ompoiknn ene tendency in 
governmental agencies, which would persist although their public service 
is done. As for the expert, he should never forget that his primary 
task is likewise to serve the farmer, and while no sane man would make 
him merely a technological errand boy to the administrator or farmer, 
his research--whether aimed at immediate or distant applicetion-~should 
at all times be oriented to basic problems connected with agriculture, 
be they physical or social-psychological. If the scientist does a good 
objective job on these problems, all of his sound findings will contrib- 
ute their share, not only to practicc, but to the growing body of gen- 
éral scientific knowledge, and thereby serve a still further, ‘though 
more remote, social purpose. In terms of the farmer, there is need»to 
bring him to a realization of his place in the total national picture. 
Every student of our current societal problems knows that rural and ur- 
ban life are bound together, and that efforts to aid the farmer cannot 
long neglect the correst abtame responsibility of our agricultural people 
ve deal "with their difficulties in the light of the total national situ= 
ation. 


In conclusion, we may sxy that the basic question for us 1s how 
to delegate power and yet retain control; how to combine power and re- 
sponsibilz.ty in our public servants. We should never forget that the 
ultinate decisions rest with the people. The "ten commandments" of our 
constitution—-our fundamental ideals—-are built on the fact that society 
and the individual ere more important than the state, and that the state 
is but an agency of public service. The delegation of authority, then 
must always be tied up with the insistence upon accountability or re- 
sponsibility. it would be a sad dey for us if an administrator, or ex- 
pert, or anyone else in the government, came to take upon Awe shoule ders 
power without responsibility. 


This ts obviously our challenge, and there seem tos be et Least 
few important natters which should not be lost sight of: First, ‘weiiust 
never forget that the final arbiters of policy and practice are the cit-— 
gens’ thetiselves. ‘Second, public power should always be closely linked 
up with public responsibility, and such a spew pene applies equally to 
the citizenry as well as to the administrator, expert, legislator, or 
Sudge. Third, we should at all times be rie to guard those instru- 
ments of en Ge 2 eat Sabena aaa Vey free agsembly, free speech and press, 
and the like--which serve to keep the national society, as distinct from 
the political state, always in 2 een of actual or potential final 
control. 
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The Discussion Groups -— Summaries of their 
Proceedings as Reported by the Secretaries. 


First Day - October 17 
Group I 


Mir, G. E. Farrell, Leader 
Mr. Preston Richards, Secretary 


Four questions were suggested by members of the group for discus- 
Sion as an outgrowth of the morning meeting. These questions were as 
follows; 


1. What is man as a culture making animal? (Man versus animals 
in development of culture. ) 


x. Does biology give any reason for support of either the auto- 
cratic or democratic form of government? 


- .Does biology support the family type of government? 
4. Do institutions and inventions change man? 


Under the first question with reference to man and animals in the 
culture development it was Suggested that the culture that man has is 
more distinctive than that of animals. As an ijlustrationm of this 24 
was stated that if 10 groups of men were placed on 10 different isiands 
and 10 groups of cats were placed on 10 islands that the 10 groups of 
cats probably would develop only 1 culture while the 10 groups of men 
might develop 10 different cultures. The reason given for this was that 
man would not go entirely by instinct but partly by experience and train~ 
ing. 


It was brought out, however, that man can always prove that what 
he does is rational no matter how irrational it may seem to others. 
Cats on the other hand have no power to prove rational what is seemingly 
irrational. 


Under the second question with respect to the support offered by 
biology for either a democratic or an autocratic form of government , 
Several idcas were expressed, It was stated that the government in many 
forms of animal society was autocratic only in so far as the group 
leader would not go against the interests of the entire group. He. 
might oppose the interests of Single members of ths group but that his 
leadership depended upon submission of the group as a whole. This was 
indicated to be quite similar to various autocratic forms of government 
that man had established. The second question, however, was discussed 
along with the third and a view was presented that the government estab- 
lished by animals was more comparable with the family type of government 
in man and that the animal rule was not comparable with political govern- 
ment as established by -man. It was further stated that the making of a 
government was a distinctive form of culture of man which is not 
developed by animals. 


Another view presented was that the government that man establishes 
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does not depend upon biology but rather that it depends at least to some 
extent upon environment; environment in this case meaning the climate 
and other physical factors surrounding man, in support of this view 

it was stated that in areas where the climate was severe and resources 
meagre the pressure of the population upon such resources might result 
in an autocratic form of government. 


Under the third question with reference to changes in insbivu- 
tions and changes in man the vicw was expressed that institutions 
would not change man as much as might be expected. It was also stated 
that man docs not change as rapidly as machines. That is to say, that 
man does not adjust himsclf rapidly to new inventions and new institu-— 
tions. Another view expressed was that one of the speakers in the 
morning had indulged in circular reasoning in the course of his discus 
gions in that he had said that institutions resulted in numerous 
changes in man while at another point he had indicated that man had 
been responsible for the changes in institutions. Tt was Nov agrecd, 
however, that this reasoning was necessarily circular. 


Group. Li 


Mr. Frederick V. Waugh, Leader 
Mr. Ellery Foster, Secretary 


The discussion on Tuesday concerned itself chiefly with se f- 
snterest as a motivating force. Early in the session it was decided 
to discuss the question "Granted that self-interest is a dominant 
force, how can government (and also what kind of government can) best 
serve the self—interests of the greatest number?" Most of the period 
was spent in discussing the nature of self—interest so that the ques- 
tion of government had very brief consideration. 


The question of the extent to which, and the conditions under 
which, individuals will think of their self-interest in terms of 
group interest was considered. Tt was brought out that it is quite 
characteristic for individuals to align themselves with other people 
having similar special interests, This arises from the culture in 
which the individual finds himself. Thinking of self-interest in 
terms of thc general group as distinct from any special group is a 
much rarer thing in our culture. 


Dr. Graubard attended the last half of the session, taking an 
active part in a discussion of the cultural influence on what people 
assume to be their self-interest. In considering how government can 
best serve the interests of people, he said we should think in terms 
of what the people consider their self-interest to be and not what 
some official happens to think it is. 


Perhaps the best government can be defined as the one which 
Pp & 

gives all the people the greatust possible amount of what the cul- 
tural pattern teaches them to want. 


In order for government to help in getting more people to think 
of their self-interest in terms of the gencral interest, government 
should logically strive to change the cultural pattern. 


Pe 


It would probably be a desirable activity for government to attempt 
changing the cultural pattern so thet more people would think of their 
self-interest in terms of general interest. There were 19 present at this 
first session. 

croup TTT 


Mr. Wylie Goodsell, Leader 
iiss Wanda M, Johnson, Secretary 


The first meeting of Group III was held in Room LOS; ee6 Tet 
Street, S. W., on Tuesday, October 17, from 3:00 to 4:30 Pei. Mr. Wylie 
Goodseli, assisted by im. J. R. higgleman, was Discussion Leader. 

Dr. Edwin G, Nourse, School Staff iiember, and twenty-two members were 
present. 


More than half of the group participated in the discussion, which 
was opened with a consideration of the question "Do we need to improve 
human nature, recognizing the biological and environmental factars which 
enter, or do we need to improve our social institutions?" We must do 
doth, taking into consideration, in the case of the individual, his 
habits and customs, his education and environment, and in the case of 
Society, the changes in its institutions necessitated by inventicns and 
ether factors. 


People desire certain satisfactions in life and are willing to 
work to a certain plan to gain them. Some people will do things well 
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achievement which comes with a task 
well done. Some will work toward any goal which will give them an ad-= 
vantage over their neighbors. he farmer as an individual wishes cntire 
freedom to produce as much as he pleases for his personal satisfactions, 
but he also wishes the collective security of the group. Is it possible 
to change human nature to the extent that the welfare of the group as a- 
whole will be of stronger consideration to the individual then his own 
personal economic gain? 


because they like the feeling o 
2, 
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Man is a cultured animal in which environnent plays an important 
part. in order to change his attitude from a personal attitude to a 
group attitude, an educative process begun early in the life of the 
individual would be necessary. In our grandfather's day, the problem 
of production utilization did not exist. There was less competition, 
and complete frecdom for the individual to raise what he wished. “Terre 
human nature not to cut down crop production or not to change the accus— 
tomed procedure? It is possible that the attitude of resistance to erop 
reduction may be partly economic and partly PELieLous 


Following the brief intermission, the group considered the proh- 
lem of the inefficient farmer who remained in agriculture because of the. 
prescnt agricultural prograns. Is it possible to eliminate this type 


throiga 2cgislation? Our entire agricultural program is too large. The 
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AAA 18 not adjusted so that it cen meet every local situation adequately. 


To improve our agricultural prograa it is more desirable to 
change the type of control, rather than try to change: human nature. It 
is possible through legislation to change social institutions, but it is 
not possible to change human nature through legislation. 
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Can human nature really be changed? Internal cconomy may be 
changed as in Russia and Germany, bringing about new habits and customs. 
Human nature has been changed in our day, or National Socialism could 
not exist as it does there, but is it possible to change human nature 
in this way without regimentation, or violation of civil liberty? 


Social institutions can change the habits of the people, and 
mechanization in agriculture can change human nature. 


Group IV 


Mr. James O, Howard, Leader 
Wr. Albert A. Thor snbrough, Secretary 


The opening problem for discussion group IV was: "If the ape pro- 
cedure described by Dr. Graubard is ‘characteristic of human i 
doesn't, Hitler have the natural form of social organization? he first 
objection raised emphasized the fact that human beings are se to 
technological: developments which influence their behavior and thei 
social organization, and epes are not, This in itself would destroy the 
similarity of ape and hunen procedures. 


The next step involved the —E- of democracy. 1b was sug- 
gested by one member of the group that democracy was the right to dis- 
cuss a problem before action was Kalki by the government. Another de- 
clared democracy to be government by the people. A third thought 
democracy to be the relationship which provided adequate development of 


the andividual, An objection td the firs st definition raised the diffi- 
culty of getting action if prolonged discussion is allowed; democracy 
must act, and not destroy itself by endless haggling, The group de- 


cided J éaders hip must be emphasized in the third definition. However, 
it was pointed out that this amended definition might not exclude des- 
potism, since there is a conflict as to what constitutes the greatest 
worth of an individual im his relationship to the, State; the exponents 
of tobalitarianisn might insist that the worth of an individual is 
greatest when he is subjected to the State. No agreement was reached 
upon a definition satisfactory to the whole group. 


From a discussion of the relationship between democracy and 
human behavior, several points seemed to emerge. The main conclusion 
was that the economic status of dear oauiatie in society is important 
to the maintenance of democratic action. The recent war in Spain was 
used to illustrate this point as showing the conflict between the 
legal control by the poor and the economic control by vested interests, 


What is the social philosophy of the farmer?+ This: pr oblem 
aroused much interest and, at the same time, scepticism, An objection 
was raised to the disbussion group method af aiding the farmers to 
find some meaning in their social and economic problems. Does not 
this procedure presuppose an adequate background on the part of the 
farmers? Will not this procedure leave too many loose ends and fail 
to achieve any real results? Jt was thought that many farmers are 
trying to develop a philosophy, although the aims and economic secu- 
rity are confused, The Department of Agriculture should furnish 
solutions to problems that the farmers ‘themselves recognize. Pro- 
grans can work only to the degree that the people understand their 
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problens, hence the vital need me discussion. Attention was called to 
the proposition that present education is causing the failure of the 
fanily and lower birth rates. Urbanization is creating difficult prob- 
lens for those in rural areas. 


Group V 


Mr. Paul. L. Vogt, Leader 
Miss Gladys L. Baker, Secretary 


The discussion started with the question whether "shoe-pinching" 
can be relieved for one group in our society without making other grcups 
dissatisfied, The economic pressure res sulting in an unsatisfactory stand- 
ard of living for certain groups in our population was cited as an example 
of "shoe-pinching." The difficulty of pacts the corn farmer without ad- 
versely affecting the hog farmer, or of hele either without hurting 
the consumer was given anong the examples the difficulties of helping 
one group without adverse1y affecting Eetlaen group. 

Mr. Vogt commented that the illustrations given by the group men- 
bers bring out the fact that there is a conflict of interest between 
groups. The question was raised whether it is possible with human nature 
as it is to prevent conflicts of interest. Can the conflicts be resolved 
without violence? There was some disagreencnt on ian question. sone 
menbers of the group contended that competition is an inherent part of 
human nature. One gentleman cited the Hopi Tncians to prove that human 
nature is not necessarily competitive. Sone disagreement followed con- 
cerning this tribe's activities and whether eu tribe is a large enough 
part of the economic system to prove the point. 


The leader suggested that before we can decide how to control 
conflicts we must settle some more fundamental problems about human 
nature. Some differences of opinion seemed to center around the ques— 
tion whether biological and psychological factors or institutions are 
responsible for competitive behavior? It was pointed out that institu- 
tions have brought out the competitive nature’ of nan (have made him more 
self-centered). 


Tt was also pointed out that the will to possess crops out early 
in children and also that not enough effort has been made te condition 
children so that they will become less selfish. Economic pressure was 
cited as a cause of selfishness in human nature. As opposed tc the view 
that hse! nature is essentially selfish but capable of some modifica— 
tion resulting in a more social viewpoint, it was suggested that sel- 
fishness and competition may be caused by the environ nent of Western 
civilization which stresses competition. 


For example, a good communist wouid hold that a nan brought up 
in terms of cooperative activity might regard collective action to be 
as natural as we regard individual action. It was also suggested that 
studies of primitive groups show as much evidence of collective as of 
individual activity. 


The assunption that human nature is the same in different environ- 
ments was questioned, and it was pointed out that the variety and scale 
of selfishness depends on the individual. The problem is the cultivation 
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of ability to adjust the individual to.the group, recognizing that 
there are conflicts of intorest. : 


he discus’sion noved to ways of reconciling conflicts between 
individuals and groups - the ways of minimizing the contlicts of 
interest which create "shoe-pinching." 


he suggestion was made that certain s andards and values shculd 
be changed. The idea thet a man who accumulates @ great deal of wealth 
isa great man - was cited as.an example with the suggestion that better 
standards should be set up. 


The questicn was raised whether conrlicting interests should be 
minimized by regulation imposed fron cutside the groups involved or 
whether good will itself would bring about the adjustments, Is human 
noture reliable for cooperation? 


Tt was suggested that a way of minimizing conflicts is through 
changing the moves of the group. The example of setting up and teach- 
ine farn people a standard way of setting the table was given. 


The leader noted that education was a possible way of resolving 
group conflicts, but queried whether education would take care of the 
type of problem faced by the businessman who would like to pay his en- 
ployees $12 or $14 a week but found his competitors paying only $10 a 
week, 


Tt was suggested that we are operating in a social system which 
nakes competition necessary and that conditions are nore stable when 
we have government regulation. It was pointed out that education: is 
not free of all suspicions, that education also tries to perpetuate 
itself. The leader pointed out that education is not enough, but that 
sound cbjectives are also needed, 


Following a short recess, Mr. Vogt reopened the discussion witn 
the question: How far still we go with control once we get started 
enc have we started? How far shall we go by passing a law? If we con- 


trol the price of milk why not control the price of wheat? 
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A number of questions were raised by group members: Is it con- 
trol of a commodity or control of an end such as the income for groups 
of individuals we are interested in? Is control the result of condi- 
tions which necessitate that the governnent intervene in favor of 
certain groups? The further question was raised whether this inter- 
vention was at their request or for their benefit or both, Do they 
request control of income? Is control the only way? 


It was suggested that control is needed because of the lack of 
correspondence between pressure that groups exert anc their place in 
society. The distinction was nade between power and function in 
socicty with some discussion of the banker's relative power anc 


function in society. 


The point was raised that government control nay interfere with 
the controls set up by an economic system outside the governnent. 
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“There: nay be different types of controls... The leader asked at 
the members of the discussion group agreed that conflict of interest is 
inevitable. The case of the Hopi Indians was again cited as an: example 
of cooperation as opposed:te competition in our society. There was 
some disagreenent on this point... } ars Oe 


oe The leader qicried whether the question had not become whether 
the Kingdom of Heaven'is' practical. 


tion and (2) government and private forns of control, was sugrested the 
development of cooperative communities. It was suggested that’ individual 
libérty has been niaintained in these cooperative cormunitics. Standard— 
ization of houses, éte. to nake the lower classes happy was suggested. 

The questions were’ raisec whether we would have progress or be happy with- 
cut competition. One member of the group stated that. oun probleris could 
be solved through intelligent selfishness. ‘a4 re ae 


“Ns another way of mitigating conflicts in addition to (1) educa- 


It was stated that government action is needed in the field where 
voluntary action- can't function. It was pointed, out that desirable -ob- 
jectives and criteria should be set up before any group is felpeds. 
Protests should not be-acceptec at their face valuc. | 


a The distinction was made between short-time and long-tine mitiga- 
tion of conflicts. Governnent control may offer the only method of : 
short-tine mitiration. It was suggested that a distinction should be 
mace between control from the top cown and control coming from local 
groups. | 3 | 


: County planning was suggested as a fourth method of resolving 
conflicts. The question was raised as to how county planning differs 
from cooperation and how government control differs fror: cooperative 
control. ; om 

Tt was decided. that at Least in. theory cooperative control is 
voluntary as.distinguished from coercive. It was also sugrested that 
“the governnent isn't a producer. | | i. DAP 


In summary Mr. Vort pointed out that the discussion began with 
the queStion of relieving "shoe-pineching.".. That this was followec by 
‘illustrations of "shoe-pinching." This was folloved by a discussion 
of how conflicts can be mitigated if not eliminated. The group agreed 
that, conflicts could not be entircly eliminated. Four methods for 
mitigation were suggested: Cooperation, education, control, and plan- 
ning, and that a distinction was nade. between short—tine anc long-time 
mitigation of conflicts. 


‘Group Vi 


Mr. ALB. Genung Leader 
Mr. C. A. Burmeister, Secretary x 


Questions proposed for discussion: 


1. For 50 years-or more the Department of Agriculture was en- 
aged in trying to change the production of farm crops, i.eY increase 
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yields, sits quality, develop new products, ene. is it now trying to 
change the American farmer? 


2. Having in mind the long story of the rise and fall of, nations, 
is the conclusion warranted that the biological elements in civilization 
have changed much or can be changed. rmuch? 


Oo. What are the cnief Pe es eng social adjustments that are 
necessary to make democracy a successful political system? 
Discussion started on the second question by someone asking what 


is meant by biological chance and what are some of the factors that 
cause it. Docs it imply differentiation between races only cr differ- 
ences in the same race caused by differences in envirenment, food, etc.? 
ire Oventey, Chief of the Bureau of Home Economics , pointed out tha Me we? 
measurement tests showed marked differences in children as between 
regions anc between different economic groups. Another member of the 
‘roup neritioned that chances hac. occurred in the height and weight of 
Japanese reared in California in comparison with those living in the 
Orient. 


The discussion was taken up by most of the group present, each 
citing something of his ovmm personal experience or what he had read, 
but usually with the supplementary statement that he knew very little 
about biology and ‘sociolo;y ani was expresSing a personal opinion based 
on little stucy or intensive thought. Dr. Tacusch pointed out that there 
was a tendency on the part of the older scientific bureaus to Look with 
askance on the efforts of the action agencies to effect changes, This 
led to the observation that regardless of whether biological changes 
have occurred or not, we are faced with the question: Gan we go on from 
here and make progress? The general conclusion seemed to be that we 
could. The question was then asked: How about resistance to change? 
is Peeisvance Lessening as a a ae of our ciscoveries and inventions, 
or a5 10 eS Clift tculy as eve > to vet over new ideas and bring about 
change? Discussion of this topte naturally led into what had occurred 
since the World War anc the trend of Jevelcpments in the past decade. 


In “concluding the discussion the eroup save some consideration 
to what can be cone by sroup interests working together for a common 
objective, anc especially the influence of such groups on the actions 
taken by Government agencies. This prompted the question as to whether 
there were differences’ in pressure ¢roups resulting from differences in 
breacth of interest such as might be found in a froup producing some 
specific commodity as contrasted with that of a much larger group com- 
prising all types of farmers, anc this was discussed at some length. 


In this meetings almost everyone present took part in the ciscus- 
sion, some of course more actively than others, Occasionally there was 
a tendency to wander into bypaths that led to no particular destination, 
and there was considerable evidence that in fields outside of the work 
of those present the group was not particularly well prepared to go far 
in the discussion, Perhaps we need to broacen the scope of our quest for 
knowledre and sive less seat. to specializaticn., Bul in coing So, we 
encounter the difficulty of cetcrmi hte ae is true anc what is not true, 
especially wren many of the a Henid Gs anc assumptions advanced ere not 
supported by factual evidence or given a thorough test through actual 
trial, 


Group Vit 


Mr, Paul H. Johnstone, Leader 
Mr. Alva H. Benton, Leader 
Mr. James 0. Babcock, Secretary 


On the first day discussion of the group revolved around the na- 
ture of culture. The question was raised as to whether or not it was 
deemed desirable to attempt to change culture. It was pointed out that 
there were apparently many sound reasons for change but that there did 
hot seem to be a unanimity of opinion in the various publics in the 
Nation as to what it was that they wished to have changed and how these 
changes should be brought about, 


In this connection there was general agreement with Dr. Vance 
that any proposition or thesis could be logically substantiated if human 
nature were properly defined, 


An attempt was made to define culture. It was pointed out that 
prejudices are a part of culture and that it has two general meanings; 
one being the customary artistic meaning and the other, "culture" as the 
term is employed by the anthropologists, that is, "culture is a complex 
of habits, customs, attitudes, and interrelationships." Another charac— 
teristic of culture that was brought out is that the very people who 
produce this ever-changing culture resist obvious changes at the non- 
material level, It was stated that people and groups in our society are 
So accustomed to the machine age that they accept readily the changes in 
material elements of culture while they resist the non-material, such as 
the sccial legislation which has been under discussion for the past two 
years, 


t was next pointed out that one of the difficulties which we en— 
countered in the attempt to change culture was what appeared to be an 
inherent dilemma in our American socie ye On the one hand we have ex- 
treme mechanization which produces a selfish individualistic and some-— 
wnat grasping set of ethics in which every man works for himself without 
regard to the results of his actions on other people. At the same time 
there are people in our society, and in many instances the very people 
who accept this ethic of a mechanical culture, who subscribe rather 
completely to what is known as the "Protestant" ethic. It is pointed 
out that by this term it is meant that old culture complex and set of 
ethics which were infused into our American Society largely by the 
Puritans and heave to do with our moral behavior and our more personal 
relationships with one another in our Society. It was pointed out 
that the Protestant ethic is acceptable and possible of realization only 
when it is functioned in a socicty where people all have the same set of 
values. Unfortunately, our Society did not seem to be composed of 
people who were thinking in terms of these uniform values. Some members 
of the group denied that there was any inherent conflict between the 
values which rest upon a mechanical situation and those which arise out 
orrehe Protestant ethic, 
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The question was raised as to how we can tackle our problems of 
county planning end how this problem relates to culture. The condition 
of the Great Plains is used as an example as to how the culture patterns 
have failed to adapt themselves to a new environment as people with these 
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historical culture patterns move into :a new area, This failure to - 
adapt, it was pointed out, is part of the problem which the county 
planners face in the Great Plains. 


There was considerable discussion of the role of self-interest in 
our society. Someone observed that one could measure self-interest in 
terms of material rewards. Others of the group objected to this lim- 
ited definition pointing out that self-interest may be tied closely 
with the desire for power which might not have any relation to material 
rewards. Sometimes self-interest was ticd closely to the religious be- 
liefs, as is well illustrated by the Children's Crusade in the Middle 
Ages, ther members of the group generally agreed that self-interest 
is basic in the actions of nearly every person and that if people 
would only realize it, cooperation is simply one of many techniques by 
which the areas of self-interest are widened for the benefit of the 
individual as well as the group. There seemed to be rather general 
agreement that self-interest lay at the root of our whole complex of 
culture patterns. 


Group VIEL 


» ueader 


Mr. Harold C, Larsen, Secretary 


The discussion during the afternoon of October 17 developed from 
the three questions suggested by the leader: 


1, Do you agree with the statement: The only one who sees the 
as a 


program whole is the farmer? 
2. fre there interest groups within agriculture? Are they un- 


American? 
Z3,. ‘Should there be 'a law about it? 


It was apparent from the response of the group to the first 
question that most of those present felt that farmers were incilaned 
to see a netional agricultural program largely as it affects their 
farms and agree with the program to the extent of their self-interest. 
This self-interest is often not a reflection of his permanent well 
being, but is more often an appraisal of the. immediate benefits for 
himself or for the group interest of which he is a member. The feeling 
prevailed that probably the farmer attitude in regard to national pro- 
grams might have been conditioned by the fact that there.are definite 
interest groups in agriculture organized primarily for the purpose of 
benefiting the individual producer whom they represent. It was this 
objective of group interest which tney felt was not entirely conducive 
to successful operation of national agricultural programs, as the 
feeling existed that they were to a large degree competitive interests 
rather than parallel interests. The realization of these indepencent 
competitive interests led to the discussion of the third question, 
"Should there be a law about it?" Some of those present expressed the 
opinion that fewer laws with the resultant increased freedom of the 
individual to work out his own problems would be desirable while others 
roiterated the old adage that the welfare of the individucl was not al- 
ways the welfare of the group. It was recognized that individuals 
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desired laws to restrain others from interfering with their freedom, but 
objected to laws doing the same thing to them. The desirability of a 

law was, therefore, a matter of the degree to which it limited individ- 
ual freedom for the interest of the whole. 


During the latter part of the period the discussion turned toward 
the extent to wnich hunan nature has been or can be changed and whether 
progress results from improvement in the quality or quantity of thought. 
The idea was expressed that progress resulted more from the same quality 
of thought applied te the fund of knowledge built up in the past, than 
to an increased quality of thought. 


Second Day - October 19 
Group I 


Mr. Herbert E. Denler, Leader 
Mr. Preston Richards, Secretary 


Only one question was:discussed at the group meeting. This ques- 
tion was: Are Present National Farm Programs Adjusted to Fit Local Cul- 
tures? Several points not directly related to this question, however, 


were discussed in the course of the meeting. 


It was suggested that big differences in cultures did not exist 
within any major region of the country. This view was challenged later, 
however. 


A statement was made that it was impracticable, if not impossible, 
to fit programs to all little differences in cultures that happened to 
exist. in various sections of the country. It was pointed out that it 
might not be wise to try to adjust programs to "strip-farming" in cer- 
tain sections of Louisiana when the practice itself might be desirable. 
Another question was whether it was necessary to fit programs to vari- 
ous local cultures. It was stated that the program of the Soil Conser- 
vation Service probably provided the greatest break of any program with 
accepted customs and practices and, at the same time, that this has been 
one of the most successful programs developed, 


A statement was made that the A.A.A. and other programs were 
becoming a part of our culture. But in this connection another view 
presented was that the A.A.A. and some other programs as originally 
conceived were designed to meet an emergency which was of a temporary 
character and that, if such a program were to become a part of our cul- 
ture, the emergency idea and perhaps the programs necded serious re- 
Lawn. 


This brought some discussion of the objections stated by 
Mr. Davis to the A.A.A. program, and considerable discussion developed 
along the lines of the desirability of balancing the budget and Govern- 
ment spending versus private spending. 


Near the end of the meeting, Mr. Miner joined the group and 
stated that studies that he and others had made indicated that there 
were marked differences in local cultures. He gave as one example 
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the position of tenant farmcrs in the South as contrasted with the posi- 
tion of tenants in the Corn Belt. He stated further that, even in 
single counties, there would be rather marked differences in cultures. 
In response to a question ne reviewed some of the cultural developments 
over a long period .of years in French Canada. 


Group Il 


Mr. Conrad Taeuber, Leader 
Mr. Ellery Foster, Secretary 


The discussion started off with the question t'Under what condi- 
tions, if any, would it be justifiable to dump agricultural products 
abroad?" The opinion was expressed that it might be justifiable in 
case of war conditions in order to aid allies. Another instance might 
be to compete with other countries who also have dumping policies. 


It was generally agreed, however, that the first dumping should 
be done at home and should go on to the extent that there are people 
in need but unable to buy. 


Dumping abroad might develop a resentment of locel people 
against foreign people being able to buy our products cheaper than we 
can, Resentment might also develop among the people of other coun- 
tries who have similar products to scll. 


The discussion moved from here to the question mMhat circum- 
stances make dumping necessary," and, of course, the conclusion was 
that it is the production of more than the effective demand can absorb. 
(The question was also raised of the extent to which “parity price" 
policies may encourage the continued production of more than the market 


will ebsorb.) 


The question was raised of why there should be surplus produc— 
tion. Why not adjust internai production so that we produce the things 
we need instead of surpluses that can only be dumped abroad? 


Then the question was raised of the extent to which the poten- 
tial home dcmand could absorb our surpluses if the people had suffi- 
cient purchasing power. 


The Department's new regional research laboratories were dis- 
cussed as a possible means of finding new ways to utilize ‘surpluses: 
The question was raised of whether this is a truly fundamental ap- 
proach as long as so many people still need and don't get the things 
we already know how to produce. Do we nee additional government con- 
trols or programs to actually shift people from the fields of surplus 
production into ouner tields? 


Forestry was mentioned as one field into which surplus labor 
might be shifted to a greater extent. The question was Paised -of 
whether the cost of forestry could be justified. The answer was made 
that it might be, particularly if expenditures are made with the com- 
bined objectives of providing temporary relief to needy people and of 
building up natural resources as a long-time objective. 
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Mr. J, 3. Sanders, Leader 
Miss Wari@a Johnson, Secretary 


The second meeting of Group TII was held on Thursday, October 19, 
from 3:00 to 4:30 P.M. in Room 105, 224 12th Street, S. W. ‘Twenty- 
‘eight persons attended the second meeting of Group IIl including 
Dr. Mark A. Graubard of the School Staff. The majority of the group 
present participated in the discussicn,. 


The foreign trade policy for agricu ulture advocated by Dr. Joseph 
S, Davis in the morning session was the first consideration of the 

eroup, elf wider imports are desirable in order to encourage wider ex— 
ports, what methods should be followed? At the present time farmers 

are unwilling to accept imports, but their attitude might be changed if 
the attitude of industry toward home products could be changed. ahe con~ 
tinuation of trade agreements, with the necessary publicity and education 
of public opinion to make them ger neraiay acceptable, would help to balance 


» imports with t exports. 
the imports with the Ores 


Did Dr. Davis imply that the State Department shoula have con- 
plete control of foreign marketing service, or did he imply that the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics was unable to perform its duties “ei= 
fectively? It was believed that Dr. Davis had indicated that a plan- 
ing section should be established in the State Department. Its pur- 
pose would be to bring about permanent and beatae peace through 
trade. What should be ovr policy in regard to trade with European 


countries after the war? 


Dr. Miner has said that we were the lcast integrated people in 
the world, culturally speaking. In working toward a more harmonious 
integration, should we attempt a unificetion of ell aspects of the 
widely mirted cultures represented in present day America? We do not 
know the answer to this question any more than we are able to say 
definitely why the cow was domesticated, or to explain the social im- 
plications of the Day of Rest. When different cultures have been in 
cont Lict «in. the past, war has gener rally re esulted and both have usually 
disappeared. 


We lack knowledge, but it is possible to make a scientific ap- 
proach to the problem. The Bureau has collected valuable data con- 
cerning these various cultures. It should examine and analyze this 
data and make a new approach to the problem of social crganization. A 
program based on this knowledge should be formulated, and then tried 
step by step. If it fails, no explanation should be given. A careful 
analysis should be made, the program re-shaped, and then carried on to 
the next step. A repetition of this method may lead to the answer. 


Is centralization of Government compatible with cemocracy? Is 
the Land Use Plaming Program of aa pene rtment of Agriculture demo- 
eratic, or will it be formulated in Washington without regard to the 
wishes of the indivicual farmer? ive ery effort is being made to keep 
the plan as democratic as possible, and te fulfill the expressed ain 
of Secretary Wallace to let "the farmer be the boss." Individual 
farmers select their representetives in their own communities for the 
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county committee, and from these the State committee is chosen. 


Lack of coordination is a great handicap to the present agricul- 
tural program. In the case of one county in Wyoming the ane of 
Agricultural Economics outlined an economic plan which held that there 
were enough sheep already in that county. Farm Security ance loans 
to farmers there in order that they might buy more sheep, maintaining 
that the economic interests of the individual farmers was of greater 
importance. Who. will decide? 


Group IV 


Mr. J. C. Ellickson, Leader 
Mr. Albert Thornbrough, Secretary 


What is the function, or right, of the government in agricul- 
ture?. Can the government by establishing correct programs eliminate 
the need for extensive SED NEI grieiaves % invegriculture? These were 
the nain problems for the seconc afternoon of discussion. 


Difficulties in agriculture seem to be those of man-made 
processes and interreletions, and the government is the only agency 
which can act in such situations. The organization of production in 
agriculture on atomistic lines makes it difficult for any adjustment 
to be made without the action of large numbers at the same time. 
Sone discussion was devoted to points raised by Dr. J. 5. Davis con- 
cerning parity payments and their adverse effects on the businessman 

and urban employment. 


It wastthought that itvis fruitless. toccreate a dichotomy for 
governnental actions: those functions that should be done and those 
that should not be done. The content of and the neec for governnent 
activity can change, and any attenpt to set up universal divisions 
would. be ineffective. However, there is a real point in that the 
governnent, as a servant of the people, should utilize its activity 
only to the extent and-in such a manner that the self-reliance of the 
people is maintained. 


Another question raised concerned the competency of the govern- 
nent, to perform functions. What co the city people think»of the farm 
programs? How can the government go ahead and perform its functions 
in the absence of public opinion? It was thought some effective means 
must be established to determine this opinion in order that government 
functions\be carried out in a cemocratic manner. 


Group 


Mr. E. Hjalmer Bjornson, Leader 
Miss Gladys L. Baker, Secretary 
Leader: What impression do we get from social control - what does it 
mean? Does it mean more gevernneont or something else? 


Replies: It is a national, purposeful control. It is a problem of 
techniques of social control. 


Leader: ° 


Replies: 


Group 
question: 


Reply: 


Reply; 


Leader: 


Reply: 
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Who is going to decide what control is necessary? 


Heretofore we have been thinking of the philosophy of Democ- 
racy - should we not give thought instead to the methodology 
of Democracy? There does. seem to be too much time spent on 

the study of its philosophy. 


Any group of men and women trying to reech an objective com- 
mon to all wald have to give up some liberty of action and 
substitute therefor rules, regulations and control. If the 
group is a small, homogenous one so that it can supply its 
own control, it should do so, but if it is a large, hetero- 
genous one - too large to make it possible to supply its 

own rules - then the government should do it for them, If, 
a5 time goes on, this group can learn to supply its own 
rules, regulations and control, then the government should 
permit it to do so, provided it does not injure the rest 

of the people. If local autonomy injures the best interests 


‘of state autonomy and so on up the line, then it should not 


be allowed to function. 


Keep local contacts - or community people - advised through 
an elective body in order to get a better democratic under- 
standing. Planning in a democracy can't remain Long with- 
out the cooperation of a local unit. How far should we £0 
in the United States in permitting local autonomy? 


@ 


Is it possible in a population of 130 million people to have 
democracy on a national scale? Farmers object to programs 
handed down, yet the scope of the programs is too large for 
individual units to handle. Local units cxercise control 

as they see fit for their interests. 


AAA and SC become too ironclad. (This woman has her own 
farm and has had to buck this sort of thing several times.) 


The Forest Service has a program whereby they control the 
use of Federal lands used by private individuals - no con- 
trol of private lends, however. On their range work they 
have advisory committees and associations of stockmen who 
work with the Forest Service in the grazing of their stock 
on the forest lands. People, themselves, don't keep up 
interest very well, they must have help. It is necessary 
to continuously work with the associations to get reason- 
able satisfaction from the plans. It is difficult to 

keep advisory committees from looking at things without 

a Superficial motive. It is necessary to have facts pre- 
viously considered from the standpoint of public interest. 
We cannot rely on their willingness to take the time to 
properly study the facts for effective planning in the 
public interest, 


How does the Forest Service function to apply this plan? 


It has been our function to gather the facts, weigh, 


Group 
question: 


Reply: 


Reply: 


Leader: 


Reply: 


Group: 


Leader: 


Group 
question: 


Bas bi: aa 


formulate and ecnsider what things are desirable. Then take 
them to local groups directly interested and present them 
for their consideration and suggestions and then consider 
such modifications as may be desirable in the light of the 
comments made. 


Attention was then called to Mr. Miner's statement that we 
should take into account regional and local differences; but 
if the problem was on too large a scale, let the government 
take it over. Let the local government administer the prob- 
lem as the Federal government plans it. 


Can you ignore local government by any streteh.of the imagi- 
nation? (In extension work they try to encourage better 
farm, 1 ivings) 


could be developed if local govermnent stopped continuously 
fighting.it. . There tends to be an increasing centralization 
in banking contrcl, The Federal Reserve was set up on a 
regional basis with le banks throughout the country. Some 
men are fighting control of too rabid enforcement by Washing- 
ton, That is why we have state banks - local people are too 
suspicious of just one national banking systen. 


With strong local unit objection the government institution 
could be overthrown in a short time. For instance - what 
may be considered abuse on-the part of the Federal govern- 
ment begins to be oppressive to an incividusl = this ,feere 
ing goes on and spreads until they overthrow the institu- 
tion that has been trying to help then. 


Then you mean to say that we can't have an effective national 
program without government? 


It ell depends on the type of service demanded. 


In a democratic form of government how can you ignore local 
governnentt ? 


One discussant then stated that he had attended a County 
neeting and watched work. He said it was interesting to 


‘observe that the farmers themselves classified soils - he 


also discovered through them a new school cf classification. 


How does the local unit operate where people from the hills 

and depleted soil country are moved te better land? I know 

thet in some states, for instance, Wisconsin, they have zon- 
ing laws in which arcas have been taken out of cultivation 

completely. 


How are County committees sclected - replied to his own 
question, I believe, by saying that - they seem to be 
"oristocratically" sclected - that only the "top ones" 


Seened to get in on then. 


Reply: They change their committees from time to time and hope to 
reach all people eventually for membership. However, it is 
a question of social control and the selections should be 
those best qualified for this. 


Question: You say you get your best men at the top, but one discus— 
sant claimed that when she sought information that she was 
sent from one to another and finally referred to a farmer 
in the community as the best source of that information. 


Reply: It is only natural that when you set up an institution you 
get confusion at first - and out of that confusion you get 
order through the method of trial and error. 


Leader 


se 


Regarding the question of Social Control - we haven't dis-— 
posed of the question of its limits - if there are linits 
- to national control? 


Group: In time of war every State, no matter how small, is willing 
to sacrifice something for protection the Federal govern- 
ment will give them. Why can't they do it in time of peace 
as well? 


Reply: The reason you can do this in time of war is that you have 
Just one objective which makes it relatively simple, whereas 
in peacetime you have a diversity of objectives which makes 
it much more difficult. 


Group 

question: Everybody talks about - "should the Federal government do 
this and should it do that" - but the question should be - 
can they do it? 


Leader: Is it because local governnent has broken down that the 
Federal governnent must step in, Perhaps the general 
‘public has realized that the States have not taken ade-— 
quate concern of all individuals, the State and the 
social thinking that has come within the last few years 
is caused by the Federal government. 


Group: Sone of the larger cities are complaining that they must 
bear the heaviest load of relief. This may be because 
the big problems of relief have been in the big cities. 
It seems now though that the government in a clever way 
is shifting the burden to the farmer as well. 


Group 

question: Have the rural people been getting more than they should 
and is that why the larger metropolitan centers have been 
complaining about their contribution to relief? 


Leader: The big cities have nct yet really been taxed heavily 
for relicf because the Federal government has gone on 
with borrowing, bit has not begun to collect. Most of 


Group: 


Leader: 


Group: 


Leader: 


Group: 


Leader: 


Group: 


Group 
question: 


Pe 


WPA has been borrowed money and we haven't taxed very much 
for my of it. To whom will the bulk of the tax be passed? 
Revenues now are about what they were in 199, We are 
spending more out. of the public contribution whereas the 
collections from the industrial cities have gone down. 


Our government is not a sovereign organization in itself, 
nor is the government of any state a sovereign organiza-— 
tion, We cnly do what the Congress of the U.S. wants us 
to do. After all what is the government? It is nothing 
but a bunch of men and women and typewriters. The people 
are the govermnent and the people clect the government to 
represent them. If what we do is not to the liking of the 
people who have ordered it done, then it is due to lack of 
contact between them and the people they elected! Many 
people refer to it as if it were a sovertign, independent 
institution ofits own! 


The government is made up of large interests who scnetines 
conflict and also often mediate and compromise. If we hed 
but one issue on which the people voted it would be simple, 
but there are nultitudinous questions, so that it is very 
difficult. Many lobbyists resent Gallup's polls in that 
they interfere with their lobbying. 


What has been done about tariffs - have they been reduced? 


There has been arevision of the tariffs. I think that the 
changing of Congressmen and Senators is not so much that 
the people took them away, but because of the growth of 
special organizations and if we had a similar growth of 
consumer organization it would affect the personnel in 
Congress. 


Let's have sone remarks on farm management and soil conser- 
vation. We have, of course, the zoning laws in which land 
is taken out of agriculture entirely. 


We may be working toward regulation of land Uses. Swivser= 
land does have land control because it was a solution to 
their special problem. 


Regulation of land use nay eventually come - such as CCC 
work is now doing - we scem to be getting more and more 
control of individual use of land. 


Does any state control terracing? 
There are S.C. District laws in some states. They do not 


compel terracing, but in some cases they elect a board to 
decide restrictions and regulations on land use. 


But what if one S.C. district votes for this practice and 
enother against it - what is to be done? 
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Reply: It dees not scem that we should be concerned about differences 
of opinion on the merits of this process, -Why not instead 
work with those who are agreeable to terracing and through 
the benefits derived by these, farmers we can hope to educate 
eventually those who.now do: not believe in this type of soil 
conservation. In cases where refusal to terrace has a damag- 
ime, effect,on the, soil to-.other. farmers, there is Likely to 
be community pressure brought. to bear on those held guilty of 
this damage. 


Group VI 


Mr. Arthur Peterson, Leader 
Mr. C. A. Burmeister, Secretary 


Questions proposed for discussion: 


1. <A few years ago some families were persuaded to move and some 
were evicted from their long established homes in the Blue Ridge Moun— 
tains and resettled in an entirely new environment. Did this improve 
the welfare of these people? 


2. There are 135 counties in an area of about 50 miles. square 
in Tidewater Virginia that were established more than @00 years ago. 
Would it be better to have fewer counties and/or less county govern- 
ment: in this area? 


3. The Federal Governnent has undertaken price supporting mea- 
Sures ior cotton in recent years Has this brought about a net in- 
provement in economic and ee le conditions in the Cotton Belt? 


In the discussion of the first question it was soon decided that 
some facts ware necded bere conclusions could bo reached. No one 
present could say what had been accomplished in bettering the economic 
and social welfare of those involved. The action itself was somewhat 
akin to that of moving other minority groups from their long estab-— 
lished place of abode. The younger members of the family probably 
welcomed the change and the opportunity for new experiences, whereas 
the older people probably cbjected strenuously and were made very un- 
happye Prebably it would have been better hed the change been accom—- 
plished more frracdually and thus made it easier for these involved to 
become accustomed to the transition. 


In any experiment of this kind it is necessary to consider how 
other social groups will be affected, both from the standpoint of 
whether the experiment is undertaken or not, Will society as a whole 
be benefited or be placed in a worse position? This led to a discus- 
sion of how can these groups in the lower levels of the economic scale 
be stinulated to better themselves by their own efforts, Will it be 
done by arousing the interest of the young people and giving them suf- 
ficient educational advantares to Pigs real progress? This raised the 
question as to whether or not these lower groups possessed the intelli- 
gence needed to bring about inmprevement. One or two members of the 
group who had had experience with some of these people were inclined to 
be skeptical. Others, however, thought thet there was a true basis for 
optinisn. 
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In duscussing the second question it was brought out that sone 
economies in cost of county covernment might be effected. On the other 
hand, these economies might be limitec as the State has taken over some 
of the more costly functions formerly assumed by the counties, such as 
road building and repair, etc. So far as Imown, the salaries paid the 
local county officials are relatively moderate and if counties were 
consolidated to reduce the mmber of ao ae Th public service at 
probably would be neces pen to increase salaries to compensate for the 
extra work and responsibility assumed Be the smaller number, 


ce 
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In the discussion of the third question it was brought out that 
the cotton prozram did get noney into the South which was greatly 
necded. It nay, however, have resulted in herm to the South in other 
ways. Only future cevelopnents will revcal this and even then it wiil 
be difficult to prove whether or not the policy followed was a factor 
either directly or indirectly, in whatever occurs, Answering this 
question is like speculating on what an individual might have cone had 
he followed another career than the one he actually did. 


Group VIII 


hall Harris, Leacer 
ond Cy Larsen, oecrecary 


The discussion during the afternoon a October 19, led by 
Mr. J. Re Riggleman, was considerably enlivened by the presence of two 
of the speakers of the morning: Horace iinsr who discussed the subject 
"Culture and Agriculture" end Joseph 5. ae who discussed "A Desir- 
able Foreign Trade Policy for American Arricultu ive," 


The contention that the welfare of individuals in a scciety 
night be best served by the adaptation of a notional program more 


nearly to cultural habits of social groups was attacked from the 
standpoint of the public interest. 1% was pointed out that to a degree 
the culture of one group is imposed on other groups to the benefit of 
all. Present at the nceting were two 4-H Club members who agreed that, 
knowLedge of other ouiaral eroups and to a aegree conformity with the 
habits of other cultural groups had enabled them to contact urban 
population without feeling unconfortable or cut of place. A poll of 
the discussion vroup disclosed that 8 out of the lo persons were 
raised in rural communities. While it was agrecd that the imposition 
of cultures on groups may be beneficial, the question of who is to 
determine what cultures are to be imposed remained unanswered, This 
particular problem was discussed in connection with the effect of 
noving farm families who have resided on subnarg ‘inal farms to areas in 
which they are not acquainted. If the happiness of the individuals 
immediately affected is consicered the goal, some ques stbion was raised 
as to the ultimate success of this tyne of 2 program, and whether the 
welfare of the individuals might not best be served by letting then 
renain on submarginal lend even though, to some extent, at public ex— 
pense. Here again the question as to public welfare versus indivicual 
welfare arose. 

The second half of the afternoon discussion was centered about 


Mr. Joseph Davis! talk on a desirable foreign trade policy for 
Anerican agriculture and the extent to which a desirable agricultural 
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situation be effectuated by an adjustment program such as now exists cr 
by direct unconditional subsidies, The contention that more might be 
accomplished in the way of goneral agricultural welfare by direct sub- 
sidy, because of its tendency not to unbalance other interdependent 
relationships, was discussed. The wnfavorable supply situation in 
cotton as a result of a conditional subsicization of cotton farners 
was referred to es an example of the linitation to the present ad- 
justment program. As the decrease in the demand for American cotton 
in foreign countries was a contributing factor to the comestic cotton 
supply situation the ciscussion shifted to the consideration of an 
export subsidy on cotton as a neans of alleviating excessive donestic 
surpluses, 


The discussion cf the subsidy as a means cf relieving Conestic 
surpluses led finally to consideration of the practicability of free 
trade as a national policy and the consistency of various ideas in the 
light of methods by which a more desirable trade policy might be 
effectuated. A large part of this subject was ceveloped through 
questions Ccirected toward Mr. Davis. 
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oa siya UirES > crore ye met i ADFT VIL 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETOUSS OF VISITING STaPe re ayKs 


br. Mark A. Graubard. Born Jan. 5S, 1904, Mducation: 
Sem Te ail 


2 
. : rae 
Bete, College of the City of N. ¥. 1928; H.A., Columbia, 1927 


PEP eeL oll. 


Research: National esearch Council (Genetics), Columbia 
University (Organic (Ge deta Clark University (Horrone 
Physiolosy end Development). 


Member: Amezican zoological Society, Americen Physiological 
Society, American Genetics Association. 


[r. tupert Bayless Vance, Sociolosist, ces Born: Plumerville, 
Arkansas, larch 15, 1698, kducation; A.B., Henderson-Broiw Colleze, 
ie : hela, Vanderbilt University, 1931; Ph. L., University of 

jorth Carolina, 1928, 


Has tausht in the pudlic schools of ages mes Georgis College 
(where ne tausht English), University of Texas and University of 
North Carolina. 


Has worked with the National Research Commission, lioserwseld rund, 
ocial Seience Research Council. 

Authors Human —— in Cotion Culture, Peet I raph 
mae) Souths Loses } ional “Reconstructior . for South, jo SOs soo oumnts 

Place in the Kabtant “1088; How the Other > Balt Le floured, YSSay 

Farmers sithovt Land, 1947. Associate ae of Social. Forces, 


Dr. Edwin &. Nourse, Economict. Born: Lockport, li. Y., Kay 20, 
1885. cducation: A.R., Cornell University, 1906; Ph. N., University 
of Ghicaro, “L915. 


Taveht in University of Pennsylvania, head of Lepartment of 
Economics anc Sociolosy, University of South Dakove, same at 
University of Arkansas. Chief of Avriculwral Leonomics section 
of Iowa Mxp riment Stalion, Chief of Azriculwural Livision of 
fowa State Experiment Stations Instructor in Economics, Brookings 
Institution, 


Author: Agriculture] Economics, 1916; Chicazo Produce Markebe Jo18: 
Americen Agriculture and the Europoan Market, 1924; Ue Leval Status 


of Agricultural Co-opcration, 1927; The o-ope srative Larketine of 
Livestc ock CHith -J, : Knapp), 1951; America's ee to Produce 
(with ¢ agsociates), 1954; Marketing Agreements under the Ay Agricultural, 
Adjustment Act, 5 three Years on ae the AAA (with associates) 1957; 
editor of Jour ournel of Barm Economi.cs, 1925=27. 


= 
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s°. Borns ere i Tllinois, Feb. 3, 1897. 
‘nox College, 19195 A.it., Universit ty of Tllinois, 


Dr. Lloyd KM. Sho: 
iducation: haBey 
1920; Ph. De 1SkKe. 


2 ait 


Taught Political Science: University of Akron, University of Missouri. 
Since 1935 Professor o: Political Science and Director of Public 
Adrinistretion treining center, University of Minnesota. has taught 
four summers in Brookins Institution. 


Author: The U.5. Stearboat 1t Inspection Service, 19e; The neveloprent 
of National Administrative Orsenizetion in the oe 19233 The U.S. 
Bureau of Wavivavion, 194. Frequent contr “ibutor to political science 


journals. 


Dr. Joseph &. liavis, Economist. Norn: Freezer, Pa., Nov. 5, 1885. 
Education: Graduate State Normal School, Vest Chester, Pa. "1902; 

J bf 3 3 
A.R., Harvard University, 19085; Ph. D. 1913.: 


Taught Bowdoin College, Harvard Unive eee Director of Food Research 
Inst., Stanford University since 1981 


Has elso served as statistician or adviser to American Shippiny Mission 
3 
London: Allied Maritime Transport Council; Dawes Committee of Loca 
’ 5] ; ; 
International Committee of Bankers; Federal Farm Board; Brooxings institution. 
i E> 


Author: Essays on the Barly History of American Cormoravions, iSig; 
questions on, the € Principles or le sbale nels (with Sdmund &. Day), 19153 


Stale Bread Loss as & Proplé om of the Bekbys > Indust (with Wilfred. Eldred), 
1923; The American Bakins Industry, | Bizy AG 192 (with Mazel Yyrk), 1925; 
The Farm Export E bebenture Plan, 1929; gheat and the A‘ A, 1935; Three 


Years of BAA (with others), L067. 


Dr. iorace i. Miner, Cultural Anthropologist. Born: St, Paul, Minnesota, 
Way 26, 1912. Education: University o1 Munich, Germeny, 19k8; A.Be, 
University of Kentucky, 1955; M.A., Univer sity. of Chicago, 1935, PIES Diss 
1937. Student Feole Alsacienne, Paris, France, 19e5. 


Arachaeologist for T.V.A., 19543 University of Kentucky, 1953; University 
of Chicago, 1956; Social Sci ience yi search Council, 1937, Teacher or 


Anthropolozy and Sociology, “Yayne University, Detroit, 1937. Now with 


Bureau of Agriculturel Economics. 


Vember: American Anthropological Association, American Archaeolosical 
Association, Amcrican Sociolosical Society. 
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er. Kimball Young, Social Psychologist, Born: Provo, Utah, 
Oct, “26, 16! 1893, “education: 4.B., Brighan Young University, 
LE Los AaM., University of Chicago, 1919; Ph. D. Stanford 
University, 1921, 


Taucht: University ol Oregon, Clark University, University of 
Wisconsin. Now with Division ol Farm Population and Rural Life, 
Bureau of Agricultural Beoromics, 


Author: Mental. Differences in Certain imisrent Groups, 1922 

i Lad Psycholoz we 18274 Sociel Pann ba “h950; 
(with others) The Vadison Community, 1934; BibLios rranhy on 
Censorship a yparenda (with R. D. Lawrence) , 1928; | Social 
Atiitudes (with “others), . 1841s An Introductory $ ociology, 1954 
pource Book for Tociolo-y, 10a5.- Coneral Uditor of American 
sociolosy Series (American. Book Co.). 


1935 


1936 


1937 


1938 


1939 
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SUMMARY OF SCHOOLS FOR AGRICULTURAL WOR RKERS 
Held up to December <0, 1939 


Attencance 
1 Washington staff, Extension Service 79 
% State Extension Schools 429 
(Ohio, W. Va., North Carolina) 
11 State Extension Schools 1,365 
(Calif., Wash., Utah, New Mex., No. Dak., 
So. Car. (2), Maine, Ark., Va., Conn.) 
7 State Extension Schools 1,090 


(Md., Kans., Iowa, So. Dak., Mo., 
New York, Wis.) 

2 State Extension-AAA Schools 645 
(No (Dak. Bo. Car. } 


10 State Extension Schools 1,980 
(Md., Wyo., Utah, Iowa, Mich., Tex., Neb., 
Hee, Glos. Miss. ) 
2 State Extension-/AA Schools 440 
(New Mex., So. Dak.) 


8 State Extension Schools Lio 
(Ariz., Mont., Iowa, Kans., Ind.*, 
Maine, R.I., Minn.) 

7 State Schools for Teachers of Vocational agric., 


Domestic Science, and W.P.A. Rural sreas. 1,430 
(Cas, Vas; Inds#, No, "Cars, Pla,, Va. WePed., 
Texas 
& Regional Schools 345 


(Southern Great Plains, Amarillo; Northern 
Great Plains, Billings) 
2 Sets of District Schools 690 
(North Dakota, at Minot, Bismarck, and Fargo; 
South Dakota, at Rapid City, Pierre and 
Brookings. ) 
2 Wastington Staff, U.S.D.A. (Farm Sec., 


and B.A.E.) 450 
1 State Farm Security Admin. (Towa) 250 


Totel Attendance, 57, oChools® ss... 9,960 


*The Indiana School was for Extension Workers and Teachers of 


Vocational Agriculture; attendance of each given separately. 
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APPENDIX C 
STAFF MEMBERS OF THE SCHOOLS FOR AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 


Held up to February 1, Lodo 


The following persons have served as staff members in one 
more of the 59 Schools held to date: 


Gi Ps Adams (Philosophy), California 

KE. R. Alexander (Education), Texas A. and M. College 
J. Cecil Alter (Meteprology), U. S. Weather Bureau, Utah 
Eugen Altschul (Economics), Minnesota 

Oscar Ameringer (Editor), Oklahoma 

Don S. Anderson (Agric, Econ.), Wisconsin 

Wilhelm Anderson (Philosophy), U.S.D.A. 

Carl F. Arnold (Law), Wyoming 

James A. Atkins (Sociology), W.P.A. Adult Educ. 
George H, Aull (Agric. Econ,), Clemson 

Thos, L. Ayers (Agric. Eeon,), A.ALA. 


\ 


Clarence E. Ayres (Philosophy), Texas 

O. BE. Baker (Population Trends) , BoA. 

Carleton Ball (Coordinator, 7.Wéay), Weeud. As 

A. G. A. Balz (Philosophy), Virginia 

Lowis H, Bean (Agric. Econ.), UsS?D.As 

Arthur Beeley eet Utah 

Howard W. Beers (Sociology), Rutgers 

Earl H. Beli (Sociology), Nebraska 

J. Seelye Bixler (Philosophy), Harvard 

MoGe Black (Aeric, Econseneee 0.8: 

Jonn D. Black (Agric, Econ.), Harvard 

Thos. G. Blaisdell (PélmiSex.) | Social Security Board 
Re 4; Bliss: Coxtensicn — Towa State 
Landrum R. Bolling (Pol. Sci.)4 Brown. University 
Mrs. Ralph Borsodi (School of Leaaahaen New York 
Karl Brandt (Economics), Stanford 

Harold C. Brown (Philosophy), Stanford 

Baker Brownell (Sociology), Northwestern 

Arthur Bunce (Agric. Econ.), Iowa State 

Harry Carman (History), Columbia University 

M. P. Catherwood (Agric. Econ.), Cornell 

Frank Mf. Chapman (Philosophy), U.S.D.A. 

Walter Chivers (Sociology), Moorechouse 

Gully i. ebb (Southern Division, A.A. kL. De 
Walter D. Cocking (Education), Georgia 

Chas. F, Collisson (Editor), Minneapolis Tribune 
Roger Corbett (Extension Director), Connecticut State College 
Leonard Cottrell, Jr. (Sociology), Cornell 

J, Re Countiss (Minister), Mississippi 

W. H. Cowley (Educ. Psych.), Ohio State 

Alonzo B, Cox (Economics), Univ. of Texas 

Avery Craven (History), Chicago 

Raymond E. Crist (Geography), Illinois 

Edward E. Dale (History), Cidkwtionin 


or 
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Jerome Davis (Sociology), Yale 

Joseph S. Davis (Economics), Stanford 
Frank T. De Vyver (Economics), Duke 
Allen Eaton (Art), Russell rik peek: 
Milton S, Eisenhower (Land Use), U.5.D.A. 
Colin English (Supt. Public ae ); Florida 
J. G. Evans (Economics), North Carolina 


Mordecai Ezekiel (Economic Adviser to Secr icone Uses. 


F. D. Farrell (President), Kansas State 

George E, Farrell (ilestern Division, f.f.a.) U.S.D.A. 
J. Wm. Firor (Agric. Econ.), Georgia State 

May Folcy (Nutrition), Mass. State 

CG. E. Friley (President), Iowa State 

J. K. Galbraith (Economics), Harvard 

John M. Gaus (Pol. Sci.), Wisconsin 

Wilson Gee (Sociolosy), Virginia 

Harry Gideonse (Economics), Chica 

John M, Gillette (Sociology) ; com anes 

Pe Ki Gooch (Pol. Sci.), Wirginus 

Frank B. Graham (President), North Carolina 

Mark Graubard (Biology), Clark 

oe 0; Gray (Land Use), Bsi.8. 

Russell J. Greenly (Education), Purdue 

W. E. Grimes (Agric. Econ.), Kansas State 

Alvin Hansen .(Economics), Harvard 

Clyde W. Hart (Sociology) , Univ. of Iowa 

Walter Havighurst (English), Miami Univ., Ohio 
Richard B. Heflebower (Bus. i.dm.), Washington State 
L. I. Hewes (Land Use), F.5.i. 

Be, B, Hibbard (igric. Roti ),, Wiseaaers 

Asher Hobson (Agric. Econ.), Univ. of Wisconsin 

Wm. E. Hocking (Philosophy), Harvard 

W. S. Hopkins (Economics), State Univ. of | 
L, Vaughn Howard (Pol. Science), Maryland 

John B, Hutson (Asst. idmin., betes), U6. Dw. 
0. B. Jesness (gric. Econ. ), Minnesota 

Chas. S. Johnson (Sociology), Fisk 

A. Drummond Jones (Group Discussion), U.5.D.A. 
Charles F. Kellogg (Chemistry and Soils), U.S.D.A. 
Je. B, Kincer (Weather Burcau), Used: 

Frank H, Knight (Economics), Chicago 

Otto F. Kraushaor (Philosophy), Smith 

Paul J. Kruse (Psychology), Cornell 
Walter H. C. Laves (Social Sci.), Univ. of Chicago 
C, E. Lemmon (Ministry), Missouri 

D. E. Lindstrom (Sociology), T1linois 

Benj. E. Lippincott (Economics), Minnesota 

W. B. Lloyd (Western Division, Extension), U.S.D.A. 
Leverett Lyon (Economics), Brookings Institution 
ke E. Macdonald (Economics), Dartmouth | 

J. E. MacDonald (Agric. Comm.), Texas 

Wim. P. Maddox (Government), Pennsylvania 

T, R. McConnell (Educ. Psych.), Minnesota 

Furman McLarty (Philosophy), Duke 


fashington 


Gardiner C. Means (Formerly Economic idviser to Secretary), 


Horace Miner (Cultural Anthropology), UsS.D. Ay 
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R. H. Montgomery (Economics), Univ. of Texas 
Chas. W. Morris (Philosophy), Chicago 
H. G. Movlton (Economics), Brookings Institution 
Vernon A. Mund (Economics), Univ. of Washington 
A. E. Murphy (Philosophy), Prown 
Walter P. Newman (Education), Virginia W.P.A. 
H. W. Nisonger (Education), Ohio State 
P, K, Norris (Agric. Econ,), BA.E. 
Edwin G. Nourse (Agric. Econ.), Brookings Institution 
Howard D. Odum (Sociology), North Carolina 
F, W. Peck (Agric. Econ.), St. Paul, Minn. 
Ralph Barton Perry (Philosophy), Harvard 
Julia Peterkin (Author), South Carolina 
Wm. Peterson (Extension Director), Utah 
Llewellyn Pfankuchen (Pol. Sci.), Wisconsin 
Arthur Raper (Sociology), Atlanta, Ga. 
George Rebec (Philosophy), Oregon 
R. R. Renne (Agric. Econ.), Montana State 
Henry Retzek (Priest), linnesota 
BR. A. Ross (Sociology), Wisconsin 
Harold B. Howe (Economics), Bones Inst2tuvion 
R. J. Saville (Agric. Econ.), State Univ. of Louisiana 
E. L. Schaub (Philosophy), Northwestern 
Victor H. Schoffelmayer (Editor), Texas 
Theo. W. Schultz (Agric. Eceon.), Iowa State 
Harold BE. Schwartz (Western Division, A.A.A.), U.S.D.A. 
Paul B. Sears (Botany), Oberlin 
Mrs. Charles W. Sewell (Sociology), American Farm Bureau 
Fred A. Shannon (History), Kansas State 
Frank ¢. oharp (Philosophy), Wisconsin 
H. B. Sheldon (Biological Survey), U.S.D.A. 
loyd Short (Government), iinnesota 
Karl R, Sikes (Economies), Dartmouth ° 
Russell Shull (Education), National Forum, Chicago 
Henry Simons (Economics), Chicago 
FP, M. Simpson (Agric. Econ.), Swift = Go., Chicago 
John W. Slaughter (Pol. Sci. }, Rice Institute 
T, Lynn Smith (Sociology), Louisiana State 
T, V. Smith (Philosophy), Chicag 
Harold is, bs opeight (Philosophy), Swarthmore 
Joseph J. Spengler (Beonomics), Duke 
Fdwin D. Starbuck (Philosophy), Univ. So. Calif. 
Flmer A. Starch (Coordinator, Northern Great Viesme), UsoeD. 2s 
Morris B. Storer (Philosophy), U.S.D.A. 
Garl F, Taeusch (Philosophy), U.S.D.A. 
Jesse Tapp (Asst. Admin, A.A.A.), U.S.D.A. 
Carl C. Taylor (Sociology), U.S.D.4. 
Henry C. Taylor (igric. fcon.), Chicago 
Paul S. Taylor (Economics), Univ. of California 
Ordway Tead (Economics), Harpers, New York 
Martin ten Hoor (Philosophy), Tulane, Louisiana 
Re. De Tetreau (Rural Sociol.), Arizona 
George F. Theriault (Sociology), Dartmouth 
George F, Thomas (Philosophy), Dartmouth 
Theodore Thorfinnson (Resettlement administration), U.S.D.a. 
John J. Tigert (President), Florida 
Kirk H. Porter (Pol. Sci.), State Univ. of Lowa 
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H.R, Tolley (Chief, B.A.E.), U.S.D.4, 
Ra As Téeanotf (Philosophy), Rice Institute 
James H, Tufts (Philosophy), ex-Chicago 
1. J. C, Umberger (Extension Da irector) , Kansas 
arthur R. Upgren Deon sp itinnesota 
Rupert Vance (Economics) , North Carolina 
Theo be tughan (Personnel), Georgia 
H. L, Walster (Soils), North Dakota State 
We. L, re (Zeononies), Utah State 
Frank B. Ward (Pol. Sci. ), 
ae Pa Webb (History), Texa 
Wm. G. Welk (Economics), St. Thomas ee St. Paul, Minn. 
On Vs os, (eer. Econ.) 0,3, Ce 
L, i. Wheeler (Forci ign Trade) eclice Ded, 
£lben G. Widgery (Philosophy)? Duke 


Lennessee 


Doxey A. iii kercon (Sociolozy), Howard 
Francis G. Wilson (Economics), Univ. of Washington 
MW. L, Wilson (Under secretary of Apriculture ("te se 


Shepherd e Witman (Pol. Sci, ); Omaha 
Quincy Wright (International L Lew), Chicago 
Ge. P. Wyckoff (Sociology) , Grinnell, Iowa 
Kimball Young (Sociology), Uo 2 


The following persons, now deccascd, also served as 
members in one or more of the Schools af ehTtosophy: 


i. B, Alexander (Philosophy) , Scripps 
C. ©, Conser (Western Division, Asa.A.) 
OMe tsincd i Farm: Me bey) Benge Slee: 

R. W. Murchie (Sociology), Itinnesota 

James H, Rogers (Economics), Yale 

Wells Sherman (Fruits & Ver., B.A.E.), U.S.D.A. 
Bonno Tapper (Philosophy), Iowa 
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